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ENGLISH    BARDS 


AND 


SCOTCH    REVIEWERS, 
A  SATIRE. 


"  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew ! 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers." 

Shakspeaek. 
"  Such  shameless  bards  we  have ;  and  yet 't  is  true, 
There  are  as  mad,  abandoned  critics  too." 

Pope. 


[The  first  edition  of  tliis  satire,  wMch  then  began  with  what 
is  now  the  ninety-seventh  line  ('Tme  was,  ere  yet,"  etc.),  ap- 
peared in  March,  1809.  A  second,  to  which  the  author  pre- 
fixed his  name,  followed  in  October  of  that  year ;  and  a  third 
and  fourth  were  called  for  during  his  &Tst pilgrimage,  in  1810  and 
1811.  On  his  return  to  England,  a  fifth  edition  was  prepared 
for  the  press  by  himself,  with  considerable  care,  but  suppressed, 
and,  except  one  copy,  destroyed,  when  on  the  eve  of  pubUcation. 
The  text  is  now  printed  from  the  copy  that  escaped ;  on  casually 
meeting  with  which,  in  1816,  he  reperused  the  whole,  and  wrote 
on  the  margin  some  annotations,  which  in  this  edition  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  insertion  of  their  date,  from  those  affixed  to 
the  prior  editions. 

The  first  of  these  MS.  notes  of  1816  appears  on  the  fly-leaf, 
and  runs  thus :  —  "  The  binding  of  this  volume  is  considerably 
too  valuable  for  the  contents ;  and  nothing  but  the  consideration 
of  its  being  the  property  of  another,  prevents  me  from  consign- 
ing this  miserable  record  of  misplaced  anger  and  indiscriminate 
acrimony  to  the  flames."] 

VOL.  II.  1  (1) 


PREFACE. 


All  my  friends,  learned  and  unlearned,  have 
urged  me  not  to  publish  this  Satire  with  my  name. 
If  I  were  to  be  "  turned  from  the  career  of  my 
humor  by  quibbles  quick,  and  paper  bullets  of  the 
brain,"  I  should  have  complied  with  their  counsel. 
But  I  am  not  to  be  terrified  by  abuse,  or  buUied  by 
reviewers,  with  or  without  arms.  I  can  safely  say 
that  I  have  attacked  none  personally,  who  did  not 
commence  on  the  offensive.  An  author's  works  are 
public  property :  he  who  purchases  may  judge,  and 
publish  his  opinion  if  he  pleases ;  and  the  authors  I 
have  endeavored  to  commemorate  may  do  by  me  as  I 
have  done  by  them.  I  dare  say  they  will  succeed 
better  in  condemning  my  scribblings,  than  in  mend- 
ing their  own.  But  my  object  is  not  to  prove  that  I 
can  write  well,  but,  if  possible,  to  make  others  write 
better. 

As  the  poem  has  met  with  far  more  success  than 

*  This  preface  was  written  for  the  second  edition,  and  printed 
with  it.  The  noble  author  had  left  this  country  previous  to  the 
publication  of  that  edition,  and  is  not  yet  returned.  —  Note  to  the 
fourth  edUion,  1811.  —  ["  He  is,  and  gone  again."  —  Byron,  1816.] 
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I  expected,  I  have  endeavored  in  this  edition  to 
make  some  additions  and  alterations,  to  render  it 
more  worthy  of  public  perusal. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  satire,  published  anony- 
mously, fourteen  luies  on  the  subject  of  Bowles's 
Pope  were  written  by,  and  inserted  at  the  request  of, 
an  ingenious  friend  of  mine,*  who  has  now  in  the 
press  a  volume  of  poetry.  In  the  present  edition 
they  are  erased,  and  some  of  my  own  substituted  in 
their  stead ;  my  only  reason  for  this  being  that  which 
I  conceive  would  operate  with  any  other  person  in 
the  same  manner,  —  a  determination  not  to  publish 
with  my  name  any  production,  which  was  not  en- 
tirely and  exclusively  my  own  composition. 

With  t  regard  to  the  real  talents  of  many  of  the 
poetical  persons  whose  performances  are  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  presumed 
by  the  author  that  there  can  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  public  at  large;  though,  like  other 
sectaries,  each  has  his  separate  tabernacle  of  prose- 
lytes, by  whom  his  abilities  are  overrated,  his  faults 
overlooked,  and  his  metrical  canons  received  without 
scruple  and  without  consideration.  But  the  unques- 
tionable possession  of  considerable  genius  by  several 
of  the  writers  here  censured  renders  their  mental 
prostitution  more  to  be  regretted.  Imbecility  may 
be  pitied,  or,  at  worst,  laughed  at  and  forgotten; 
perverted  powers  demand  the  most  decided  repre- 

•  [Mr.  Hobhouse.] 

t  [Here  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  commenced.] 
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tension.  No  one  can  wish  more  than  the  author  that 
some  known  and  able  writer  had  undertaken  their 
exposure ;  but  Mr.  Gifford  has  devoted  himself  to 
Massinger,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  phy- 
sician, a  country  practitioner  may,  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity,  be  allowed  to  prescribe  his  nostrum  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  so  deplorable  an  epidemic,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  quackery  in  his  treatment  of  the 
malady.  A  caustic  is  here  offered ;  as  it  is  to  be 
feared  nothing  short  of  actual  cautery  can  recover 
the  numerous  patients  afflicted  with  the  present  prev- 
alent and  distressing  rabies  for  rhyming.  —  As  to 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,*  it  would  indeed  require 
an  Hercules  to  crush  the  Hydra ;  but  if  the  author 
succeeds  in  merely  "  bruising  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
serpent,"  though  his  own  hand  should  suffer  in  the 
encounter,  he  will  be  amply  satisfied.f 

*  ["  I  well  recollect  the  eflfect  ■which  the  critique  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  on  my  first  poem,  had  upon  me  —  it 
was  rage  and  resistance,  and  redress ;  but,  not  despondency  nor 
despair.  A  savage  review  is  hemlock  to  a  sucking  author,  and 
the  one  on  me  (which  produced  the  English  Bards,  etc.)  knocked 
me  down  —  but  I  got  up  again.  That  critique  was  a  master- 
piece of  low  wit,  a  tissue  of  scurrilous  abuse.  I  remember 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  vulgar  trash,  about  people  being 
"  thankful  for  what  they  could  get,"  —  "  not  looking  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth,"  and  such  stable  expressions.  But  so  far  from 
their  bullying  me,  or  deterring  me  from  writing,  I  was  bent  on 
falsifying  their  raven  predictions,  and  determined  to  show  them, 
croak  as  they  would,  that  it  was  not  the  last  time  they  should 
hear  from  me."  — Byron,  1821.] 

t  ["The  severity  of  the  criticism,"  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has 
observed,  "  touched  Lord  Byron  in  the  point  where  his  onginal 
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strength  lay:  it  wounded  his  pride,  and  roused  his  bitter  indig- 
nation. He  published '  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Eeviewers,' 
and  bowed  down  those  who  had  hitherto  held  a  despotic  victory 
over  the  public  mind.  There  was,  after  all,  more  in  the  boldness 
of  the  enterprise,  in  the  fearlessness  of  the  attack,  than  in  its 
intrinsic  force.  But  the  moral  effect  of  the  gallantry  of  the  as- 
sault, and  of  the  justice  of  the  cause,  made  it  victorious  and 
triumphant.  This  was  one  of  those  lucky  developments  which 
cannot  often  occur;  and  which  fixed  Lord  Byron's  fame.  From 
that  day  he  engaged  the  public  notice  as  a  writer  of  undoubted 
taJent  and  energy  both  of  intellect  and  temper."] 


ENGLISH  BARDS 


AND 


SCOTCH   REVIEWEES. 


Still  must  I  hear  ?  *  —  shall  hoarse  Fitzgerald  t 

bawl 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  haU, } 
And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  muse  ? 
Prepare  for  rhyme  —  I  'U  publish,  right  or  wrong : 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 

Oh  !  nature's  noblest  gift  —  my  gray  goose-quill ! 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 

*  Imit.  "  Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ?  nnnqTiainiie  reponam, 
Vexatus  toties  rauci  Theseide  Codri?  " — Juv.  Sat.  I. 

t  [" Eoarse  Fitzgerald." — "Eight  enough;  but  why  notice 
Buch  a  mountebank."  — Byron,  1816.] 

X  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  facetiously  termed  by  Cobbett  the  "  Small 
Beer  Poet,"  inflicts  his  annual  tribute  of  verse  on  the  Literary 
Fund :  not  content  with  writing,  he  spouts  in  person,  after  the 
company  have  imbibed  a  reasonable  quantity  of  bad  port,  to 
enable  them  to  sustain  the  operation. —  [For  the  long  period  of 
thirty-two  years,  this  harmless  poetaster  was  an  attendant  at  the 
anniversary  dinners  of  the  Literary  Fund,  and  constantly  honored 
the  occasion  with  an  ode,  which  he  himself  recited  with  most 
comical  dignity  of  emphasis.] 

(7) 
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Torn  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen, 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men  ! 
The  pen !  foredoomed  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labor,  big  with  verse  or  prose, 
Though  nymphs  forsake,  and  critics  may  deride 
The  lover's  solace,  and  the  author's  pride. 
What  wits !  what  poets  dost  thou  daily  raise  ! 
How  frequent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thy  praise  ! 
Condemned  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite. 
With  all  the  pages  which  't  was  thine  to  write- 
But  thou,  at  least,  mine  own  especial  pen  ! 
Once  laid  aside,  but  now  assumed  again. 
Our  task  complete,  like  Hamet's  *  shall  be  free ; 
Though  spumed  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me : 
Then  let  us  soar  to-day ;  no  common  theme. 
No  eastern  vision,  no  distempered  dream  t 
Inspires  —  our  path,  though  full  of  thorns,  is  plain  ; 
Smooth  be  the  verse,  and  easy  be  the  strain. 

When  Vice  triumphant  holds  her  sovereign  sway, 
Obeyed  by  all  who  nought  beside  obey ; 
When  Folly,  frequent  harbinger  of  crime, 
Bedecks  her  cap  with  bells  of  every  clime  ; 
When  knaves  and  fools  combined  o'er  all  prevail, 
And  weigh  their  justice  in  a  golden  scale ; 

•  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  promises  repose  to  his  pen,  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Don  Quixote.  Oh!  that  our  voluminous  gentry 
■would  follow  the  example  of  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli. 

t  ["  This  must  have  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy." 
—  Byron,  1816.] 
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E'en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneers, 
Afraid  of  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears, 
More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  awe. 
And  shrink  from  ridicule,  though  not  from  law. 

Such  is  the  force  of  wit !  but  not  belong 
To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song ; 
The  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 
A  keener  weapon,  and  a  mightier  hand. 
Still  there  are  follies,  e'en  for  me  to  chase, 
And  yield  at  least  amusement  in  the  race : 
Laugh  when  I  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  fame ; 
The  cry  is  up,  and  scribblers  are  my  game. 
Speed,  Pegasus  !  —  ye  strains  of  great  and  small. 
Ode,  epic,  elegy,  have  at  you  all ! 
I  too  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a  time 
I  poured  along  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme, 
A  schoolboy  freak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame  ; 
I  printed  —  older  children  do  the  same. 
'T  is  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print ; 
A  book's  a  book,  although  there 's  nothing  in  't. 
Not  that  a  title's  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave : 
This  Lambe  must  own,  since  his  patrician  name 
Failed  to  preserve  the  spurious  farce  from  shame.* 
No  matter,  George  continues  still  to  write,t 
Though  now  the  name  is  veiled  from  pubUc  sight. 

*  This  ingenious  youth  is  mentioned  more  particularly,  with 
his  production,  in  another  place, 
t  In  the  Edinburgh  Review. —  ["  He 's  a  very  good  fellow; 
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Moved  by  the  great  example,  I  pursue 
The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  review : 
Not  seek  great  Jeffrey's,  yet,  like  him,  ^dll  be 
Self-constituted  judge  of  poesy. 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
Save  censure  — •  critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackneyed  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote, 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote  ; 
A  mind  well  skilled  to  find  or  forge  a  fault ; 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 
To  Jeffrey  go,  be  silent  and  discreet, 
His  pay  is  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet : 
Fear  not  to  lie,  't  will  seem  a  sharper  hit ; 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  't  will  pass  for  wit ; 
Care  not  for  feeling  —  pass  your  proper  jest, 
And  stand  a  critic,  hated  yet  caressed. 

And  shall  we  own  such  judgment  ?  no  —  as  soon 
Seek  roses  in  December  —  ice  in  June ; 
Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  corn  in  chaff; 
Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph, 
Or  any  other  thing  that 's  false,  before 
You  trust  in  critics,  wlio  themselves  are  sore ; 
Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  be  misled 
By  Jeffrey's  heart,  or  Lambe's  Boeotian  head.* 

and,  except  his  mother  and  sister,  the  best  of  the  set,  to  my 
mind."  —  Byron,  1816.] 
•  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Lambo  are  the  alpha  and  omega,  the 
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To  these  young  tyrants,*  by  themselves  misplaced, 
Combined  usurpers  on  the  throne  of  taste ; 
To  these,  when  authors  bend  in  humble  awe, 
And  hail  their  voice  as  truth,  their  word  as  law  — 
While  these  are  censors,  't  would  be  sin  to  spare ; 
While  such  are  critics,  why  should  I  forbear  ? 
But  yet,  so  near  all  modern  worthies  run, 
'T  is  doubtful  whom  to  seek,  or  whom  to  shun ; 
Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike, 
Our  bards  and  censors  are  so  much  alike. 

Then  should  you  ask  me,t  why  I  venture  o'er 
The  path  which  Pope  and  Gifford  trod  before ; 
If  not  yet  sickened,  you  can  still  proceed : 
Go  on ;  my  rhyme  will  tell  you  as  you  read. 
"  But  hold ! "   exclaims   a  friend,  —  "  here 's    some 

neglect : 
This  —  that  —  and  t'  other  line  seem  incorrect." 
What  then  ?  the  self-same  blunder  Pope  has  got. 
And  careless  Dryden  —  "  Ay,  but  Pye  has  not : "  — 

first  and  last  of  the   Edinburgh  Review;  the  others  are  men- 
tioned hereafter. 

["  This  was  not  just.  Neither  the  heart  nor  the  head  of  these 
gentlemen  are  at  all  what  they  are  here  represented.  At  the 
time  this  was  written,  I  was  personally  unacquainted  with 
either."  —  Byron,  1816.] 

*  Imit.  "  Stulta  est  dementia,  cum  tot  ubique 

occurras  peritur^  parcere  charts." — Juv.  Sat.  I. 

\  Imit.  "  Cur  tamen  hoc  libeat  potius  decurrere  campo 

Per  quem  magnus  equos  Auruncse  flexit  alumnus : 
Si  vacat,  et  placidi  rationem  admittitis,  edam." 

Jv.v.  Sat.  I. 
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Indeed !  —  'tis  granted,  faith !  —  but  what  care  I  ? 
Better  to  err  with  Pope,  than  shine  with  Pye. 

Time  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degenerate  days  * 
Ignoble  themes  obtained  mistaken  praise, 

•  [The  first  edition  of  the  Satire  opened  with  this  line,  and 
Byron's  original  intention  was  to  prefix  the  following  — 
"  Argument. 

'The  poet  considereth  times  past,  and  their  poesy  —  makes  a 
Budden  transition  to  times  present  —  is  incensed  against  book- 
makers—  revileth  Walter  Scott  for  cupidity  and  ballad-monger- 
ing,  with  notable  remarks  on  Master  Southey — complaineth 
that  Master  Southey  hath  inflicted  three  poems,  epic  and  other- 
wise, on  the  public  —  inveigheth  against  William  Wordsworth, 
but  laudeth  Mister  Coleridge  and  his  elegy  on  a  young  ass  —  is 
disposed  to  vituperate  Mr.  Lewis  — and  greatly  rebuketh  Thom- 
as Little  (the  late)  and  the  Lord  Strangford  —  recommendeth 
Mr.  Hayley  to  turn  his  attention  to  prose  —  and  exhorteth  the 
Moravians   to   glorify    Mr.  Graharae  —  sympathizeth  with  the 

Reverend Bowles  —  and  deploreth  the  melancholy  fate  of 

James  Montgomery  —  breaketh  out  into  invective  against  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  —  calleth  them  hard  names,  harpies  and 
the  like  —  apostrophizeth  Jeff'rey,  and  prophesieth.  —  Episode 
of  Jefi'rey  and  Moore,  their  jeopardy  and  deliverance;  portents 
on  the  mom  of  the  combat ;  the  Tweed,  Tolbooth,  Frith  of  Forth, 
severally  shocked ;  descent  of  a  goddess  to  save  Jefi'rey ;  incor- 
poration of  the  bullets  with  his  sinciput  and  occiput.  —  Edin- 
burgh Eeviewers  en  masse.  —  Lord  Aberdeen,  Herbert,  Scott, 
Eallam,  Pillans,  Larabe,  Sydney  Smith,  Brougham,  etc.  —  The 
Lord  Holland  ap])lauded  for  dinners  and  translations.  —  The 
Drama;  Skeffington,  Hook,  Reynolds,  Kenney,  Cherry,  etc. — 
Sheridan,  Colman,  and  Cumberland  called  upon  to  write.  — Re- 
turn to  poesy  —  scribblers  of  all  sorts  —  lords  sometimes  rhyme; 
much  better  not —  Hafiz,  Rosa  Matilda,  and  X.  Y.  Z. —  Rogers, 
Campbell,  Giflbrd,  etc.  true  poets  —  Translators  of  the  Greek 
Anthology  —  Crabbe  —  Darwin's  style  —  Cambridge  —  Seato- 
nian  Prize  —  Smythe  —  Hodgson  —  Oxford  —  Richards  —  Poeta 
loquitur —  Conclusion."] 
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When  sense  and  wit  with  poesy  allied, 
No  fabled  graces,  flourished  side  by  side ; 
From  the  same  fount  their  inspiration  drew, 
And,  reared  by  taste,  bloomed  fairer  as  they  grew. 
Then,  in  this  happy  isle,  a  Pope's  pure  strain 
Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  in  vain ; 
A  pohshed  nation's  praise  aspired  to  claim. 
And  raised  the  people's,  as  the  poet's  fame. 
Like  him  great  Dryden  poured  the  tide  of  song, 
In  stream  less  smooth,  indeed,  yet  doubly  strong. 
Then    Congreve's   scenes   could  cheer,  or   Otway's 
For  nature  then  an  English  audience  felt,     [melt  — 
But  why  these  names,  or  greater  still,  retrace. 
When  all  to  feebler  bards  resign  their  place  ? 
Yet  to  such  times  our  lingering  looks  are  cast. 
When  taste  and  reason  with  those  times  are  past. 
Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling  page, 
Survey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  age ; 
This  truth  at  least  let  satire's  self  allow. 
No  dearth  of  bards  can  be  complained  of  now.* 
The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labor  groans, 
And  printers'  devils  shake  their  weary  bones  ; 
WhUe  Southey's  epics  cram  the  creaking  shelves. 
And  Little's  lyrics  shine  in  hot-pressed  twelves. 
Thus  saith  the  preacher :  "  Nought  beneath  the  sun 
Ts  new ; "  yet  still  from  change  to  change  we  run : 

*  ["  One  of  my  notions  is,  that  tlie  present  is  not  a  high  age  of 
English  poetry.  There  are  more  poets  (soi-disant)  than  ever  there 
were,  and  proportionably  less  poetry.  This  tliesis  I  have  main- 
tained for  some  years;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  meeteth  not  with 
favor  from  my  brethren  of  the  shell." — Byron's  Diary,  1821.] 
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What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass ! 
The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  and  gas, 
In  turns  appear,  to  make  the  vulgar  stare. 
Till  the  swoln  bubble  bursts  —  and  all  is  air ! 
Nor  less  new  schools  of  Poetry  arise, 
Where  dull  pretenders  grapple  for  the  prize : 
O'er  taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  prevail ; 
Each  country  book-club  bows  the  knee  to  Baal, 
And,  hurling  lawful  genius  from  the  throne, 
Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own ;  * 
Some  leaden  calf —  but  whom  it  matters  not, 
From  soaring  Southey  down  to  grovelhng  Stott.f 

•  ["  With  regard  to  poetry  in  general,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
are  all  upon  a  wrong  revolutionary  poetical  system,  not  worth  a 
damn  in  itself,  and  from  which  none  but  Rogers  and  Crabbe  aro 
free.  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  by  having  lately  gone 
over  some  of  our  classics,  particularly  Pope,  whom  I  tried  in 
this  way:  — I  took  Moore's  poems,  and  my  own,  and  some  oth- 
ers, and  went  over  them  side  by  side  with  Pope's,  and  I  was 
really  astonished  and  mortified  at  the  ineflable  distance,  in  point 
of  sense,  learning,  effect,  and  even  imagination,  passion,  and  in- 
vention, between  the  little  Queen  Anne's  man,  and  us  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  Horace  then,  and 
Claudian  now,  among  us;  and  if  I  had  to  begin  again,  I  would 
mould  myself  accordingly."  —  Byron's  Diary,  1817.] 

t  Stott,  better  known  in  the  "  Morning  Post  "  by  the  name  of 
Hafiz.  This  personage  is  at  present  the  most  profound  explorer 
of  the  bathos.  I  remember,  when  the  reign  hig  family  left  Por- 
tugal, a  speciiU  ode  of  Master  Stott's  beginning  thus:  —  Sloti  h- 
guitur  quoad  Hibernia. — 

"  Princely  offspring  of  Braganza, 
Erin  greets  thee  with  a  stanza,"  etc. 

Also  a  Sonnet  to  Rats,  well  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  a  most, 
thundering  Ode,  commencing  as  follows :  — 
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Behold !  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew, 
For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review : 
Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace, 
And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  race ; 
Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode ; 
And  tales  of  terror  jostle  on  the  road ; 
Immeasurable  measures  move  along  ; 
For  simpering  folly  loves  a  varied  song, 
To  strange  mysterious  dulness  still  the  friend, 
Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 
Thus  Lays  of  Minstrels  *  —  may  they  be  the  last !  — 
On  half-strung  harps  whine  mournful  to  the  blast 

"  Oh !  for  a  Lay !  loud  as  the  surge 
That  lashes  Lapland's  sounding  shore." 

Lord  have  mercy  on  ns!  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Mmstrel"  was 
nothing  to  this. 

*  See  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  passim.  Never  was 
any  plan  so  incongruous  and  absurd  as  the  groundwork  of  this 
production.  The  entrance  of  Thunder  and  Lightning,  prolo- 
guizing  to  Bayes'  tragedy  unfortunately  takes  away  the  merit 
of  originality  from  the  dialogue  between  Messieurs  the  Spirits 
of  Flood  and  Fell  in  the  first  canto.  Then  we  have  the  amiable 
William  of  Deloraine,  "  a  stark  moss-trooper,"  videlicet,  a  happy 
compound  of  poacher,  sheep-stealer,  and  highwayman.  The 
propriety  of  his  magical  lady's  injunction  not  to  read  can  only  be 
equalled  by  his  candid  acknowledgment  of  his  independence  of 
the  trammels  of  spelling,  although,  to  use  his  own  elegant 
phrase,  "'twas  his  neck-verse  at  Hun-ibee,"  i.  e.  the  gallows. — 
The  biography  of  Gilpin  Horner,  and  the  marvellous  pedestrian 
page,  who  travelled  twice  as  fast  as  his  master's  horse,  without 
the  aid  of  seven-leagued  boots,  are  chefs-d'oeuvre  in  the  improve- 
ment of  taste.  For  incident  we  have  the  invisible,  but  by  no 
means  sparing  box  on  the  ear  bestowed  on  the  page,  and  the 
entrance  of  a  knight  and  charger  into  the  castle,  under  the  very 
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Wliile  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites, 
That  dames  may  listen  to  the  sound  at  nights ; 
And  goblin  brats,  of  Gilpin  Horner's  brood. 
Decoy  young  border-nobles  through  the  wood, 
And  skip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high, 
And  fi'ighten  foohsh  babes,  the  Lord  knows  why ; 
While  high-born  ladies  in  their  magic  cell, 
Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell, 
Despatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard's  grave. 
And  fight  with  honest  men  to  shield  a  knave. 

Next  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan, 
The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmion, 
Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight. 
The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace  ; 
A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base.       [chance, 
And   thinkest   thou,   Scott !  *  by  vain  conceit  per- 
On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance, 

natural  disguise  of  a  wain  of  hay.  Marmion,  the  hero  of  the 
latter  romance,  is  exactly  what  William  of  Deloraiiie  would 
have  been,  had  ho  been  able  to  read  and  write.  The  poem  was 
manufactured  for  Messrs.  Constable,  Murray,  and  Miller,  wor- 
shipful booksellers,  in  consideration  of  the  receipt  of  a  sum  of 
money;  and  truly,  considering  the  inspiration,  it  is  a  very  cred- 
itable production.  If  Mr.  Scott  will  write  for  hire,  let  him  do 
his  best  for  his  paymasters,  but  not  disgrace  his  genius,  which 
J  is  undoubtedly  great,  by  a  repetition  of  black-letter  ballad  im- 
itations. 

*  ["  When  Byron  wrote  his  famous  satire,  I  had  my  share  of 
flagellation  among  my  betters.  My  crime  was  having  written  a 
poem  for  a  thousand  pounds ;  which  was  no  otherwise  tme,  than 
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Tliougli  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a-crown  per  line  ? 
No !  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sear,  their  former  laurels  fade. 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,*  not  for  fame : 
Still  for  stern  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain ! 
And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  they  cannot  gain ! 
Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard  ! 
For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  son. 
And  bid  a  long  "  good  night  to  Marmion."  f 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plaudits  now ; 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  muse  must  bow  ; 

that  I  sold  the  copyright  for  that  sum.  Now,  not  to  mention 
that  an  author  can  hardly  be  censured  for  accepting  such  a  sum 
as  the  booksellers  are  willing  to  give  him,  especially  as  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  trade  made  no  complaints  of  their  bargain,  1 
thought  the  mterference  with  my  private  affairs  was  rather  be- 
yond the  limits  of  literary  satire.  I  was,  however,  so  far  from 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  offensive  criticism  in  the  Edin- 
burgh, that  I  remonstrated  against  it  with  the  editor,  because  I 
thought  the  "Hours  of  Idleness"  treated  with  undue  severity. 
They  were  written,  like  all  juvenile  poetry,  rather  from  the 
recollection  of  what  had  pleased  the  author  in  others,  than  what 
had  been  suggested  by  his  own  imagination ;  but,  nevertheless, 
I  thought  they  contained  passages  of  noble  promise."  —  Sir 
Walter  Scott.] 

*  [Byron  set  out  with  the  determination  never  to  receive  mon- 
ey for  his  writings.     This  notion  however  he  soon  got  rid  of] 

t  "Good  night  to  Marmion"  — the  pathetic  and  also  prophetic 
exclamation  of  Henry  Blount,  Esquire,  on  the  death  of  honest 
Marmion. 

VOL.  II.  2 
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While  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  alike  forgot, 
Resign  their  hallowed  bays  to  "Walter  Scott. 

The  time  has  been,  when  yet  the  muse  was  young, 
"When  Homer  swept  the  lyre,  and  Maro  sung, 
An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim, 
"WTiile  awe-struck  nations  hailed  the  magic  name ; 
The  work  of  each  immortal  bard  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  years.* 
Empires  have  mouldered  from  the  face  of  earth, 
Tongues  have  expired  with  those  who  gave  them  birth. 
Without  the  glory  such  a  strain  can  give, 
As  even  in  ruin  bids  the  language  live. 
Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards  content, 
On  one  great  work  a  life  of  labor  spent : 
With  eagle  pinion  soaring  to  the  skies, 
Bf'hold  the  ballad-monger  Southey  rise  ! 
To  him  let  Camoens,  Milton,  Tasso  yield. 
Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field. 
First  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Arc  advance, 
The  scourge  of  England  and  the  boast  of  France ! 
Tiiough  burnt  by  wicked  Bedford  for  a  witch, 
Behold  her  statue  placed  in  glory's  niche  ; 

•  As  the  Odyssey  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  stoiy  of  the 
Iliad,  they  may  almost  be  classed  as  one  grand  historical  poem. 
In  alluding  to  Milton  and  Tasso,  we  consider  the  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  and"  Gieiusalemmc  Liberata,"  as  their  standard  eflforts; 
since  neither  the  "  Jei-usalom  Conquered  "  of  the  Italian,  nor 
the  "  Paradise  Regained  "  of  the  English  bard,  obtained  a  propor- 
tionate celebrity  to  their  former  poems.  Query :  Which  of  Mr. 
Southey'3  will  survive  ? 
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Her  fetters  burst,  and  just  released  from  piison, 
A  virgin  phoenix  from  her  ashes  risen. 
Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba  come  on,* 
Arabia's  monstrous,  wild,  and  wond'rous  son ;  f 
Domdaniel's  dread  destroyer,  who  o'erthrew 
More  mad  magicians  than  the  world  e'er  knew. 
Immortal  hero  !  all  thy  foes  o'ercome, 
For  ever  reign  —  the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb ! 
Since  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  face, 
"Well  wert  thou  doomed  the  last  of  all  thy  race ! 
Well  might  triumphant  genii  bear  thee  hence, 
Illustrious  conqueror  of  common  sense  ! 
Now,  last  and  greatest,  Madoc  spreads  his  sails, 
Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  prince  in  Wales ; 
Tells  us  strange  tales,  as  other  travellers  do. 
More  old  than  Mandeville's,  and  not  so  true. 
Oh,  Southey !  Southey  !  J  cease  thy  varied  song ! 
A  bard  may  chant  too  often  and  too  long : 

*  "  Thalaba,"  Mr.  Southey's  second  poem,  is  written  in  open 
defiance  of  precedent  and  poetry.  Mr.  S.  wished  to  produce 
something  novel,  and  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  "  Joan  of  Arc," 
was  marvellous  enough,  but "  Thalaba,"  was  one  of  those  poems 
"  which,"  in  the  words  of  Porson,  "  wiU  be  read  when  Homer 
and  Virgil  are  forgotten,  but  —  not  till  then.'" 

t  ["Of  Thalaba,  the  wild  and  wondrous  song."  —  Southey' s 
Madoc] 

t  We  beg  Mr.  Southey's  pardon:  "Madoc  disdains  the  de- 
graded title  of  epic."  See  his  preface.  Why  is  epic  degraded? 
and  by  whom  ?  Certainly  the  late  romaunts  of  Masters  Cottle, 
Laureat  Pye,  Ogilvy,  Hoole,  and  gentle  Mistress  Cowley,  have 
not  exalted  the  epic  muse ;  but  as  Mr.  Southey's  poem  "  dis- 
dains the  appellation,"  allow  us  to  ask  —  has  he  substituted  any 
thing  better  in  its  stead  ?  or  must  he  be  content  to  rival  Sir 
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As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy,  spare ! 

A  fourth,  alas !  were  more  than  we  could  bear. 

But  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  world  can  say. 

Thou  still  wilt  verseward  plod  thy  weary  way ; 

If  still  in  Berkley  ballads  most  uncivil, 

Thou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  devil,* 

The  babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rue : 

"  God  help  thee,"  Southey,t  and  thy  readers  too.  J 

Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  school. 
That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 

Richard  Blackmore  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  his 
verse  ? 

♦  See  "  The  old  women  of  Berkley,"  a  ballad,  by  Mr.  Southey, 
wherein  an  aged  gentlewoman  is  carried  away  by  Beelzebub,  on 
a  "  high-trotting  horse." 

t  The  last  line,  "God  help  thee,"  is  an  evident  plagiarism  from 
the  Anti-Jacobin  to  Mr.  Southey,  on  his  Dactylics.  —  [Byron  here 
alludes  to  Gifford's  parody  on  Southey's  Dactylics,  which  ends 
thus :  — 

"  Ne'er  talk  of  ears  again !  look  at  thy  spelling-book ; 
Dilworth  and  Dyche  arc  both  mad  at  thy  quantities  — 
Dactylics,  call'st  thou  'em?  — 'God  help  thee,  silly  one.'  "] 

t  [Byron  on  being  introduced  to  Southey  in  1813,  at  Holland 
House,  describes  him,  "  as  the  best  looking  bard  he  had  seen  for 
a  long  time."  — "  To  have  that  poet's  head  and  shoulders,  I 
would,"  he  says,  "  almost  have  written  his  Sapphics.  He  is  cer- 
tainly a  prepossessing  person  to  look  on,  and  a  man  of  tiilent,  and 
all  that,  and  there  is  his  eulogy."  In  his  Journal,  of  the  same 
year,  he  says  —  "  Southey  I  have  not  seen  much  of.  His  ap- 
pearance is  epic,  and  he  is  the  only  existing  entire  man  of  letters. 
All  the  others  have  some  pursuit  annexed  to  their  authorship. 
His  manners  are  mild,  but  not  those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
his  talents  of  the  first  order.  His  prose  is  perfect.  Of  his  poetry 
there  are  various  opinions :  there  is,  perhaps,  too  much  of  it  for 
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The  simple  Wordsworth,  framer  of  a  lay 

As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favorite  May,* 

Who    warns    his   friend   "to    shake    off   toil    and 

trouble. 
And  quit  his  books,  for  fear  of  growing  double  ; "  f 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose ; 
Convincing  all,  by  demonstration  plain, 
Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane ; 
And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 
Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 
Thus,  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 
The  idiot  mother  of  "  an  idiot  boy ; " 
A  moon-struck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way, 
And,  hke  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day ;  { 

the  present  generation  —  posterity  will  probably  select.  He  has 
passages  equal  to  any  thing.  At  present,  he  has  a.  party,  but  no 
public  —  except  for  his  prose  writings.  His  Life  of  Nelson  is 
beautiful."  Elsewhere  and  later,  Byron  pronounces  Southey's 
Don  Roderick,  "  the  first  poem  of  our  time."] 

*  ['' Unjust."  —  Byron,  1816.] 

t  Lyrical  Ballads,  p.  4.  —  "  The  Tables  Turned."    Stanza  1. 

"  Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks  ; 
AVhy  all  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 
Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books, 
Or  surely  you  '11  grow  double. 

t  Mr.  W.  in  his  preface  labors  hard  to  prove,  that  prose  and 
verse  are  much  the  same ;  and  certainly  his  precepts  and  prac- 
tice are  strictly  conformable :  — 

"  And  thus  to  Betty's  questions  he 
Made  answer,  like  a  traveller  bold. 
The  cock  did  crow,  to-whoo,  to-whoo, 

And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold,"  etc.  etc.,  p.  129. 
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So  close  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells, 
And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells, 
That  all  who  view  the  "  idiot  in  his  glory," 
Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here, 
To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear  ? 
Though  themes  of  innocence  amuse  him  best, 
Yet  still  obscurity's  a  welcome  guest. 
If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse 
To  him  who  takes  a  pixy  for  a  muse,* 
Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegize  an  ass. 
So  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind. 
He  brays,t  the  laureat  of  the  long-eared  kind.  J 

*  Coleridge's  Poems,  p.  11,  Songs  of  the  Pixies,  i.  e.  Devon- 
shire fairies;  p.  42,  we  have,  "  Lines  to  a  young  Lady :  "  and,  p. 
62,  "  Lines  to  a  young  Ass." 

t  [Thus  altered  by  Byron,  in  his  last  revision  of  the  satire.  In 
all  former  editions  the  line  stood, 

"  A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wond'rous  kind."] 

t  [''Unjust,"  says  Byron  in  1816.— In  a  letter  to  Coleridge, 
written  in  1815,  he  says,  —  "  You  mention  my  '  Satire,'  lampoon, 
or  whatever  you  or  others  please  to  call  it.  I  can  only  say, 
that  it  was  written  when  I  w*s  very  young  and  very  angry,  and 
has  been  a  thorn  in  my  side  ever  since:  more  particularly  as 
almost  all  the  persons  animadverted  upon  l)ec;ime  subsequently 
my  acquaintances,  and  some  of  them  my  friends;  which  is 
'heaping  fire  upon  an  enemy's  head,'  and  forgiving  me  too 
readily  to  permit  mo  to  forgive  myself.  The  part  applied  to 
you  is  pert,  and  petulant,  and  shallow  enough;  but,  although 
I  have  long  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  suppress  the  circu- 
lation of  the  whole  thing,  I  shall  always  regret  the  wantonness 
or  generality  of  many  of  its  attempted  attacks."] 
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Oh !  wonder  working  Lewis  !  *  monk,  or  bard, 
Who  fain  wouldst  make  Parnassus  a  churchyard ! 

*  [Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  M.  P.  for  Hindoo,  never  distin- 
guislied  himself  in  Parliament,  but,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
clever  use  he  made  of  his  knowledge  of  the  German  language, 
then  a  rare  accomplishment,  attracted  much  notice  in  the  literary 
world,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life.  His  Tales  of  Terror; 
the  drama  of  the  Castle  Spectre ;  and  the  romance  called  the 
Bravo  of  Venice  (which  is,  however,  little  more  than  a  version 
from  the  Swiss  Zschokke);  but  above  aU,  the  libidinous  and  im- 
pious novel  of  The  Monk,  invested  the  name  of  Lewis  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  celebrity,  during  the  poor  period  which 
intervened  between  the  obscuration  of  Cowper,  and  the  fuU  dis- 
play of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  talents  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
trel,"  —  a  period  which  is  sufficiently  characterized  by  the  fact 
that  Hayley  then  passed  for  a  Poet.  Next  to  that  solemn  cox- 
comb, Lewis  was  for  several  years  the  feshionable  versifier  of  his 
time;  but  his  plagiarisms,  perhaps  more  audacious  than  had 
ever  before  been  resorted  to  by  a  man  of  real  talents,  were  by 
degrees  unveiled,  and  writers  of  greater  original  genius,  as  well 
as  of  purer  taste  and  morals,  successiyely  emerging,  Monh  Lewis, 
dying  young,  had  already  outlived  his  reputation.  In  society 
he  was  to  the  last  a  favorite ;  and  Byron,  who  had  become  well 
acquainted  with  him  during  his  experience  of  London  life,  thus 
notices  his  death,  which  occuiTcd  at  sea  in  1818 :  —  "  Lewis  was  a 
good  man,  a  clever  man,  but  a  bore.  My  only  revenge  or  consola- 
tion used  to  be  setting  him  by  the  ears  with  some  vivacious  per- 
son who  hated  bores  especially,  —  Madame  de  Stael  or  Hobhouse, 
for  example.  But  I  Uked  Lewis;  he  was  the  jewel  of  a  man, 
had  he  been  better  set;  —  I  don't  mean  personally,  but  less  tire- 
some, for  he  was  tedious,  as  well  as  contradictory  to  every  thing 
and  every  body.  Poor  feUow !  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  new  riches 
—  of  a  second  visit  to  Jamaica :  — 


That  is,— 


"  I  'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again !  " 

"  I  would  give  many  a  sugar  cane, 
Mat  Lewis  were  alive  again  "'] 
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Lo !  wreaths  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow, 

Thy  muse  a  sprite,  Apollo's  sexton  thou  ! 

Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  takest  thy  stand. 

By  gibberuig  spectres  hailed,  thy  kindred  band ; 

Or  tracest  chaste  descriptions  on  tliy  page. 

To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  age ; 

All  hail,  M.  P. !  *  from  whose  infernal  brain 

Thin  sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  train ; 

At  whose  command  "  grim  women  "  throng  in  crowds, 

And  kings  of  fire,  of  water,  and  of  clouds, 

"With  "  small  grey  men,"  "  wild  yagers,"  and  what  not, 

To  crown  with  honor  thee  and  Walter  Scott ; 

Again  all  hail !  if  tales  like  thine  may  please, 

St.  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease ; 

Even  Satan's  self  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell, 

And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hell. 

Who  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta's  fire. 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheek  by  passion  flushed, 
Strikes   his  wild   lyre,  whilst   listening   dames   are 

hushed  ? 
'T  is  Little !  young  Catullus  of  his  day, 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  his  lay  ! 
Grieved  to  condemn,!  the  muse  must  still  be  just, 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust. 

•  "For  every  one  knows,  little  Matt's  an  M.  P." — See  a 
poem  to  Mr.  Lewis,  in  '  The  Statesman,'  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Mr.  JckyU. 

t  [In  very  early  life,  "  Little's  Poems  "  were  Byron's  favorite 
study.   "  Heigho !  "  he  exclaims  in  1820,  in  a  letter  to  Moore,  "  I 
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Pure  is  the  flame  which  o'er  her  altar  burns  ; 
From  grosser  incense  with  disgust  she  turns ; 
Yet  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o'er, 
She  bids  thee  "  mend  thy  line,  and  sin  no  more." 

For  thee,  translator  of  the  tinsel  song. 
To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belong, 
Hibernian  Strangford  !  with  thine  eyes  of  blue,* 
And  boasted  locks  of  red  or  auburn  hue, 
Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  miss  admires, 
And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires. 
Learn,  if  thou  canst,  to  yield  thine  author's  sense, 
Nor  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a  false  pretence. 
Think'st  thou  to  gain  thy  verse  a  higher  place. 
By  dressing  Camoens  f  in  a  suit  of  lace  ? 
Mend,  Strangford  !  mend  thy  morals  and  thy  taste : 
Be  warm,  but  pure ;  be  amorous,  but  be  chaste  : 
Cease  to  deceive ;  thy  pilfered  harp  restore. 
Nor  teach  the  Lusian  bard  to  copy  Moore. 

believe  all  the  mischief  I  have  ever  done  or  sung  has  been  owing 
to  that  confounded  book  of  yours."] 

*  The  reader,  who  may  wish  for  an  explanation  of  this  may 
refer  to  "  Strangford's  Camoens,"  p.  127,  note  to  p.  56,  or  to  the 
last  page  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Strangford's  Camoens. 
ILord  Strangford,  after  declaring  "auburn  locks  and  eyes  of 
blue"  to  be  "the  essence  of  loveliness,"  and  indicative  of  the 
most  amiable  disposition  and  the  warmest  heart,  proceeded  to 
intimate  that  he  was  personally  possessed  of  all  these  advan- 
tages.] 

t  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  things  given  to  the  public 
as  poems  of  Camoens  are  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  original  Por- 
tuguese, than  in  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
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Behold! — ye  tarts!  one  moment  spare  the  text — 
Hayley's  last  work,  and  worst  —  until  his  next ; 
Whether  he  spin  poor  couplets  into  plays, 
Or  damn  the  dead  with  purgatorial  praise. 
His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same, 
For  ever  feeble  and  for  ever  tame. 
Triumphant  first  see  "  Temper's  Triumphs  "  shine 
At  least  I'm  sure  they  triumphed  over  mine. 
Of  "  Music's  Triumphs,"  all  who  read  may  swear 
That  luckless  music  never  triumphed  there.* 

Moravians,  rise  !  bestow  some  meet  reward 
On  dull  devotion  —  Lo  !  the  Sabbath  bard. 
Sepulchral  Grahame,t  pours  his  notes  sublime 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  e'en  aspires  to  rhyme  ; 
Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch  ; 
And,  undisturbed  by  conscientious  qualms, 
Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psalms. 

•  Hayley's  two  most  notorious  verse  productions  are  "  Tri- 
umphs of  Temper,"  and  "  Tlie  Triumph  of  Music."  He  has  also 
written  much  comedy  in  rhyme,  epistles,  etc.  etc.  As  he  is 
rather  an  elegant  writer  of  notes  and  biography,  let  us  recom- 
mend Pope's  advice  to  Wycherley  to  Mr.  H.'s  consideration, 
namely,  "  to  convert  his  poetry  into  prose,"  which  may  be  easily 
done  by  taking  away  the  final  syllable  of  each  couplet. 

t  Mr.  Grahame  has  poured  forth  two  volumes  of  cant,  under 
the  name  of  "  Sabbath  Walks,"  and  "Biblical  I'ictures."  — 
[This  amiable  man,  and  pleasing  poet,  began  life  as  an  advocate 
at  the  Edinburgh  bar  where  he  had  little  success,  and  being  of 
a  melancholy  and  devout  tcmpcraraeut,  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  died  in  1811.] 
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Hail,  Sympathy  !  thy  soft  idea  brings  * 
A  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  things,  [years, 

And  shows,  still  whimpering  through  threescore  of 
The  maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers. 
And  ai't  thou  not  their  prince,  harmonious  Bowles ! 
Thou  first,  great  oracle  of  tender  souls  ? 
"Whether  thou  sing'st  with  equal  ease,  and  grief. 
The  fall  of  empires,  or  a  yellow  leaf; 
Whether  thy  muse  most  lamentably  tells 
What  merry  sounds  proceed  from  Oxfoi'd  bells,t 
Or,  still  in  bells  dehghting,  finds  a  friend 
In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend ; 
Ah  !  how  much  juster  were  thy  muse's  hap, 
K  to  thy  bells  thou  wouldst  but  add  a  cap ! 


*  [In  the  MS.  immediately  before  this  line,  we  find  the  foUow- 
ing,  which  Byron  omitted,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dallas,  who 
was,  no  doubt,  a  friend  of  the  scribbler  they  referred  to :  — 

"  In  verse  most  stale,  unprofitable,  flat  — 
Come,  let  us  change  the  scene,  and  '  glean  '  with  Pratt ; 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold. 
Condemned  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold : 
Degraded  man  !  again  resume  thy  trade — 
The  votaries  of  the  Muse  are  ill  rep;dd, 
Though  daily  puffs  once  more  invite  to  buy 
A  new  edition  of  thy  '  Sympathy.'  " 

To  which  this  note  was  appended:  —  "Mr.  Pratt,  once  a  Bath 
booliseUer,  now  a  London  author,  has  written  as  much,  to  as 
little  purpose,  as  any  of  his  scribbling  contemporaries.  Mr.  P.'s 
'  Sympathy '  is  in  rhyme ;  but  his  prose  productions  are  the 
most  vohnninous."  The  more  popular  of  these  last  were  entitled 
"  Gleanings."] 

t  See  Bowles's  "  Sonnet  to  Oxford,"  and  "  Stanzas  on  hearing 
the  Bells  of  Ostend." 
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Delightful  Bowles  !  still  blessing  and  still  blest, 
All  love  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best. 
'Tis  thine,  with  gentle  Little's  moral  song. 
To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng ! 
With  thee  our  nursery  damsels  shed  their  tears, 
Ere  miss  as  yet  completes  her  infant  years : 
But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powers  are  vain ; 
She  quits  poor  Bowles  for  Little's  purer  strain. 
Now  to  soft  themes  thou  scornest  to  confine 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a  harp  like  thine  ; 
"  A^vake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain,"  * 
Such  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again  ! 
Where  all  Discoveries  jumbled  from  the  flood, 
Since  first  the  leaky  ark  reposed  in  mud, 
By  more  or  less,  are  sung  in  every  book, 
From  Captain  Noah  down  to  Captain  Cook. 
Nor  this  alone ;  but,  pausing  on  the  road, 
The  bard  sighs  forth  a  gentle  episode ;  t 

*  "  Awake  a  louder,"  etc.,  is  the  first  line  in  Bowles's  "  Spirit 
of  Discovery;"  a  very  spirited  and  pretty  dwarf-epic.  Among 
other  exquisite  hues  we  have  the  followmg:  — 

"  A  kiss 
Stole  on  the  list'ning  .silence,  never  yet 
Ilere  heard  ;  they  trembled  even  as  if  the  power,"  etc.  etc. 

That  is,  the  woods  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss ;  very  much 
astonished,  as  well  they  might  be,  at  such  a  phenomenon. — 
["Misquoted  and  misunderstood  by  me;  but  not  intentionally. 
It  was  not  the  "  woods,"  but  the  people  in  them  who  trembled  — 
why,  Heaven  only  knows  —  unless  they  were  overheard  making 
the  prodigious  smack."  —  Byron,  1816.] 

t  The  episode  above  alluded  to  is  the  storj'  of  "  Robert  a  Ma- 
chin  "  and  "  Aima  d'  Arfet,"  a  pair  of  constant  lovers,  who  per- 
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And  gravely  tells  —  attend,  each  beauteous  miss !  — 

When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss. 

Bowles  !  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell. 

Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man  !  —  at  least  they  sell. 

But  if  some  new-born  whim,  or  larger  bribe, 

Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  claim  thee  for  a  scribe ; 

If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  feared, 

Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  revered ; 

If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  genius,  from  the  first, 

Have  foiled  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst, 

Do  thou  essay :  each  fault,  each  failing  scan ; 

The  first  of  poets  was,  alas !  but  man. 

Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  every  pearl, 

Consult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  Curll ;  * 

Let  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  age 

Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o'er  thy  page ; 

Affect  a  candor  which  thou  canst  not  feel. 

Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  zeal ; 

Write,  as  if  St.  John's  soul  could  still  inspire. 

And  do  from  hate  v?hat  Mallet  f  did  for  hire. 

formed  the  kiss  above  mentioned,  that  startled  the  woods  of 
Madeira. 

*  Curll  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  was  a  book- 
seller. Lord  Fanny  is  the  poetical  name  of  Lord  Hervey,  author 
of  "  Lines  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace." 

t  Lord  Bolingbroke  hired  MaUet  to  traduce  Pope  after  his 
decease,  because  the  poet  had  retained  some  copies  of  a  work 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke  —  the  "Patriot  King," — which  that  splen- 
did, but  malignant,  genius  had  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  —  ["  Bo- 
lingbroke's  thirst  of  vengeance,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  incited  him 
to  blast  the  memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he  had  wept  in  his 
last  struggles ;  and  he  employed  Mallet,  another  friend  of  Pope, 
to  teU  the  tale  to  the  public,  with  aU  its  aggravations."] 
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Oh !  hadst  tliou  lived  in  tliat  congenial  time, 
To  rave  with  Dennis,  and  with  Ralph  to  rhyme ;  * 
Thronged  with  the  rest  around  his  living  head, 
Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead ;  t 
A  meet  reward  had  crowned  thy  glorious  gains, 
And  linked  thee  to  the  Dunciad  for  thy  pains.J 

Another  epic !    Who  inflicts  again 
More  books  of  blank  upon  the  sons  of  men  ? 
Boeotian  Cottle,  rich  Bristowa's  boast, 
Imports  old  stories  from  the  Cambrian  coast, 
And  sends  his  goods  to  market  —  aU  alive ! 
Lines  forty  thousand,  cantos  twenty-five  ! 
Fresh  fish  from  Helicon  !  §  who  '11  buy  ?  who  '11  buy  ? 
The  precious  bargain  's  cheap  —  in  faith,  not  I. 
Your  turtle-feeder's  verse  must  needs  be  flat, 
Though  Bristol  bloat  him  Avith  the  verdant  fat ; 

•  Dennis  the  critic,  and  Ralph  the  rhjTnester. — 

"  Silence,  ye  wolves  I  while  Rulph  to  Cynthia  howls, 
Making  nigh  hideous  :  answer  him,  ye  owls !  "  —  Dunciad. 

t  See  Bowles's  late  edition  of  Pope's  •works,  for  which  he 
received  three  hundred  pounds.  Thus  Mr.  B.  has  experienced 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  profit  by  the  reputation  of  another, 
than  to  elevate  his  own. 

J  [Byron's  MS.  note  of  1816  on  this  passage  is,  —  "Too  savage 
all  this  on  Bowles: "  and  well  might  he  say  so.  For  in  spite  of 
all  the  criticism  to  which  his  injudicious  edition  of  Pope  ex- 
posed Bowles  afterwards,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Byron,  in 
his  calmer  moments,  did  justice  to  that  exquisite  poetical 
genius  which,  by  their  own  confession,  originally  inspired  both 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.] 

§  ["Fresh  fish  from  Helicon!"  —  "Helicon"  is  a  mountain, 
and  not  a  fish-pond.  It  should  have  been  "  Hippocrene."  — 
Byran,  1816,] 
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If  Commerce  fills  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  brain, 
And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  lyre  in  vain. 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold, 
Condemned  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold. 
Oh,  Amos  Cottle  !  —  Phoebus  !  what  a  name 
To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame  !  — 
Oh,  Amos  Cottle !  for  a  moment  think 
What  meagre  profits  spring  from  pen  and  ink ! 
When  thus  devoted  to  poetic  dreams, 
Who  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams  ? 
Oh  pen  perverted !  paper  misapplied  ! 
Had  Cottle  *  still  adorned  the  counter's  side, 
Bent  o'er  the  desk,  or,  born  to  useful  toils. 
Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils. 
Ploughed,  delved,  or  phed  the  oar  with  lusty  limb, 
He  had  not  sung  of  Wales,  nor  I  of  him.f 

As  Sisyphus  against  the  infernal  steep 
Eolls  the  huge  rock  whose  motions  ne'er  may  sleep, 
So  up  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond,  heaves 
Dull  Maurice  J  all  his  granite  weight  of  leaves : 

»  Mr.  Cottle,  Amos,  Joseph,  I  don't  know  which,  but  one  or 
both,  once  sellers  of  books  they  did  not  write,  and  now  writers 
of  books  they  do  not  sell,  have  published  a  pair  of  epics. 
"Alfred,"  —  (poor  Alfred !  Pye  has  been  at  him  too ! )  —  "Alfred," 
and  the  "  Fall  of  Cambria." 

t  "  All  right.  I  saw  some  letters  of  this  fellow  (Joseph  Cot- 
tle) to  an  unfortunate  poetess,  whose  productions,  which  the 
poor  woman  by  no  means  thought  vainly  of,  he  attacked  so 
roughly  and  bitterly,  that  I  could  hardly  resist  assailing  him, 
even  were  it  unjust,  which  it  is  not  —  for  verily  he  is  an  ass."  — 
Byron,  1816. 

t  Mr.  Maurice  hath  manufactured  the  component  parts  of  a 
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Smooth,  solid  monuments  of  mental  pain  ! 

The  petrifactions  of  a  plodding  brain,  [again. 

That,  ere  they  reach  the  top,  fall  lumbering  back 

With  broken  Ijre,  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 
Lo !  sad  Alcseus  wanders  down  the  vale  ;  [last, 

Though  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloomed  at 
His  hopes  have  perished  by  the  northern  blast : 
Nipped  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales. 
His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails ! 
O'er  his  lost  works  let  classic  Sheffield  weep ; 
May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep !  * 

Yet  say  !  why  should  the  bard  at  once  resign 
His  claim  to  favor  from  the  sacred  nine  ? 
For  ever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
Of  northern  wolves,  that  still  in  darkness  prowl ; 
A  coward  brood,  which  mangle  as  they  prey, 
By  heUish  instinct,  all  that  cross  their  way ; 

ponderous  quarto,  upon  the  beauties  of  "  Richmond  Hill,"  and 
the  like:  —  it  also  takes  in  a  charming  view  of  Turnham  Green, 
Hammersmith,  Brentford,  Old  and  New,  and  the  parts  adjacent. 
—  [The  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  wrote  "  Westminster  Abbey," 
and  other  poems,  the  "  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Hindos- 
tan,"  etc.,  and  his  own  "Memoirs;"  — a  very  amusing  piece 
of  autobiography.  He  died  in  1824,  at  his  apartments  in  the 
British  Museum;  where  he  had  been  for  some  years  assistant 
keeper  of  MSS.] 

•  Poor  Montgomerj',  though  praised  by  every  Enghsh  Review, 
has  been  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Edinburgh.  After  all,  the  bard 
of  ShefBcld  is  a  man  of  considerable  genius.  His  "  Wanderer 
of  Switzerland  "  is  worth  a  thousand  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  and  at 
least  fifty  "  degraded  epics." 
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Aged  or  young,  the  living  or  the  dead, 

No  mercy  find  —  these  harpies  *  must  be  fed. 

"Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 

The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field  ? 

Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat, 

Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthur's  Seat  ?  f 

Health  to  immortal  Jeffrey !  once,  in  name, 
England  could  boast  a  judge  almost  the  same  ; 
In  soul  so  like,  so  merciful,  yet  just, 
Some  think  that  Satan  has  resigned  his  trust, 
And  given  the  spirit  to  the  world  again. 
To  sentence  letters,  as  he  sentenced  men. 
With  hand  less  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  black, 
With  voice  as  willing  to  decree  the  rack ; 
Bred  in  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law 
As  yet  hath  taught  him  is  to  find  a  flaw ; 
Since  well  instructed  in  the  patriot  school 
To  rail  at  party,  though  a  party  tool, 
Who  knows,  if  chance  his  patrons  should  restore 
Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before, 

*  [In  a  MS.  critique  on  this  satire,  by  the  late  Eeverend 
William  Crowe,  public  orator  at  Oxford,  the  incongruity  of 
these  metaphors  is  thus  noticed :  —  "  Within  the  space  of  three 
or  four  couplets  he  transforms  a  man  into  as  many  different 
animals :  allow  him  but  the  compass  of  three  lines,  and  he  will 
metamorphose  him  from  a  wolf  into  a  harpy,  and  in  three  more 
he  will  make  him  a  bloodhound."  On  seeing  Mr.  Crowe's  re- 
marks, Byron  desired  Mr.  Murray,  to  substitute,  in  the  copy  in 
his  possession,  for  "  hellish  instinct,"  "  brutal  instinct,"  for  ^^  har- 
pies,^' "felons,"  and  for  "  blood-hounds"  "hell-hounds."] 

t  Ai-thur's  Scat;  the  hill  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. 
VOL.    II.  3 
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His  scribbling  toils  some  recompense  may  meet, 
And  raise  this  Daniel  to  the  judgment-seat  ?  * 
Let  Jeffries'  shade  indulge  the  pious  hope, 
And  greeting  thus,  present  him  with  a  rope  : 
"  Heir  to  my  virtues  !  man  of  equal  mind  ! 
Skilled  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  mankind, 
This  cord  receive,  for  thee  reserved  with  care. 
To  wield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear." 

Plealth  to  great  Jeffrey !  Heaven  preserve  his  life, 
To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 
And  guard  it  sacred  in  its  future  wars. 
Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars  ! 
Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day,t 
That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  fray, 
"When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye, 
And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  ?  J 

*  ["Too  ferocious  —  this  is  mere  insanity."  —  Bi/ran,  1816.] 
t  ["  All  this  is  bad,  because  personal."  —  Byron,  1816.] 
t  In  1806,  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Moore  met  at  Chalk-Farm.  The 
duel  was  prevented  bj'  the  interference  of  the  magistracj-;  and, 
on  examination,  the  balls  of  the  pistols  were  found  to  have 
evaporated.  This  incident  gave  occasion  to  much  waggery  in 
the  daily  prints. 

[For  this  note  Moore  sent  BjTon  a  challenge,  which  resulted 
in  explanations  and  friendship,  instead  of  a  duel.  The  note  was 
then  omitted  from  the  fifth  edition,  and  the  following  substituted 
in  its  place.]  — "I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Moore  published  at  the 
time  a  disavowal  of  the  statements  in  the  newspapers,  as  far  as 
regarded  himself;  and,  in  justice  to  him,  I  mention  this  circum- 
stance. As  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  I  cannot  state  the  par- 
ticulars, and  was  only  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  very  lately. 
—  November  4, 1811." 
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Oh,  day  disastrous  !     On  her  firm-set  rock, 

Dunedin's  castle  felt  a  secret  shock ; 

Dark  rolled  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 

Low  groaned  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the  north  ; 

Tweed  ruffled  half  his  waves  to  form  a  tear. 

The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career ;  * 

Arthur's  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base. 

The  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place. 

The  Tolbooth  felt  —  for  marble  sometimes  can, 

On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man  — 

The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  his  charms, 

If  Jeffrey  died,  except  within  her  arms  :  f 

Nay  last,  not  least,  on  that  portentous  mom. 

The  sixteenth  story,  where  himself  was  born. 

His  patrimonial  garret,  fell  to  ground, 

And  pale  Edina  shuddered  at  the  sound : 

Strewed   were  the  streets   around  with   milk-white 

reams. 
Flowed  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams  ; 
This  of  his  candor  seemed  the  sable  dew, 
That  of  his  valor  showed  the  bloodless  hue  ; 

*  The  Tweed  here  behaved  with  proper  decorum;  it  would 
have  been  highly  reprehensible  in  the  English  half  of  the  river 
to  have  shown  the  smallest  symptom  of  apprehension. 

t  This  display  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth  (the 
principal  prison  in  Edinburgh),  which  truly  seems  to  have  been 
most  affected  on  this  occasion,  is  much  to  be  commended.  It 
was  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  many  unhappy  criminals  exe- 
cuted in  the  front  might  have  rendered  the  edifice  more  callous. 
She  is  said  to  be  of  the  softer  sex,  because  her  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing on  this  day  was  truly  feminine,  though,  like  most  feminino 
impulses,  perhaps  a  little  selfish. 
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And  all  with  justice  deemed  the  two  combined 
The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 
But  Caledonia's  goddess  hovered  o'er 
The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of  Moore ; 
From  either  pistol  snatched  the  vengeful  lead, 
And  straight  restored  it  to  her  favorite's  head ; 
That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  power, 
Caught  it,  as  Danae  caught  the  golden  shower, 
And,  though  the  thickening  dross  will  scarce  refine, 
Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine. 
"  My  son,"  she  cried,  "  ne'er  thirst  for  gore  again, 
Resign  the  pistol,  and  resume  the  pen ; 
O'er  politics  and  poesy  preside. 
Boast  of  thy  country,  and  Britannia's  guide! 
For  long  as  Albion's  heedless  sons  submit, 
Or  Scottish  taste  decides  on  English  wit, 
So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign, 
Nor  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  in  vain. 
Behold,  a  chosen  band  shall  aid  thy  plan. 
And  own  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  clan. 
First  in  the  oat-fed  phalanx  shall  be  seen 
The  travelled  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen.* 
Herbert  shall   wield  Thor's    hammer,!  and   some- 
times. 
In  gratitude,  thou  'It  praise  his  rugged  rhymes. 

•  His  lordship  has  been  much  abroad,  is  a  member  of  the 
Athenian  Society,  and  reviewer  of  "  Gell's  Topography  of 
Troy."  —  [In  1822,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  published  an  ''  Inquiry 
into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Grecian  Architecture."] 

t  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  translator  of  Icelandic  and  other  poetry. 
One  of  the  principal  pieces  is  a  "  Song  on  the  Recovery  of  Thor's 
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Smug  Sydney  *  too  thy  bitter  page  shall  seek, 
And  classic  Hallam,t  much  renowned  for  Greek ; 
Scott  may  perchance  his  name  and  influence  lend, 
And  paltry  Pillans  f  shall  traduce  his  friend ; 

Hammer:"  the  translation  is  a  pleasant  chant  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  endeth  thus :  — 

"  Instead  of  money  and  rings,  I  -wot, 
The  hammer's  bruises  were  her  lot. 
Thus  Odin's  son  his  hammer  got." 

[The  Hon.  William  Herbert,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
He  also  published,  in  1811,  "Helga,"  a  poem  in  seven  can- 
tos.] 

*  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  reputed  author  of  Peter 
Plymley's  Letters  and  sundry  criticisms. 

t  Mr.  Hallam  reviewed  Payne  Knight's  "  Taste,"  and  was 
exceedingly  severe  on  some  Greek  verses  therein.  It  was  not 
discovered  that  the  lines  were  Pindar's  till  the  press  rendered  it 
impossible  to  cancel  the  critique,  which  still  stands  an  everlast- 
ing monument  of  HaEam's  ingenuity. 

Note  added  to  second  edition.  —  The  said  Hallam  is  incensed 
because  he  is  falsely  accused,  seeing  that  he  never  dineth  at 
Holland  House.  If  this  be  true,  I  am  sorry  —  not  for  having  said 
so,  but  on  his  account,  as  I  understand  his  lordship's  feasts  are 
preferable  to  his  compositions.  —  If  he  did  not  review  Lord  Hol- 
land's perfonnance,  I  am  glad,  because  it  must  have  been  pain- 
ful to  read,  and  irksome  to  praise  it.  If  Mr.  Hallam  will  tell 
me  who  did  review  it,  the  real  name  shall  find  a  place  in  the 
text;  provided,  nevertheless,  the  said  name  be  of  two  orthodox 
musical  syllables,  and  will  come  into  the  verse :  till  then,  Hallam 
must  stand  for  want  of  a  better.  —  [It  is  not  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate the  author  of  the  "Middle  Ages"  and  the  "Constitu- 
tional History  of  England  "  from  the  insinuations  of  the  juvenile 
poet.] 

X  Pillans  is  a  tutor  at  Eton.  —  [Mr.  Pillans  became  afterwards 
Eector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  There  was  not,  it  is 
believed,  the  sUghtest  foundation  for  the  charge  in  the  text,] 
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While  gaj  Thalia's  luckless  votary,  Lambe,* 
Damned  like  the  devil,  devU-like  will  damn. 
Known  be  thy  name,  unbounded  be  thy  s\\  ay ! 
Thy  Holland's  banquets  shall  each  toil  repay ; 
While  grateful  Britain  yields  the  praise  she  owes 
To  Holland's  hirelings  and  to  learning's  foes. 
Yet  mark  one  caution  ere  thy  next  Review 
Spread  its  light  wings  of  saffron  and  of  blue. 
Beware  lest  blundering  Brougham  f  destroy  the  sale, 
Turn  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kail." 
Thus  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  kist 
Her  son,  and  vanished  in  a  Scottish  mist.  J 

*  The  Hon.  George  Larabe  reviewed  "  Beresford's  Miseries," 
and  is  moreover,  author  of  a  farce  enacted  with  much  applause 
at  the  Priory,  Stanmore;  and  damned  with  great  expedition 
at  the  late  theatre,  Covent  Garden.  It  was  entitled  ''  Whistle  for 
It."  —  [The  reviewer  of  "  Beresford's  Miseries  "  was  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  In  1821,  Mr.  Lambe  published  a  translation  of  CatuUus. 
In  1832,  he  was  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment.    He  died  in  1833.] 

t  Mr.  Brougham,  in  No.  XXV.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
throughout  the  article  concerning  Don  Pedro  de  Cevallos,  h;is 
displayed  more  politics  than  policy ;  many  of  the  wortliy  bur- 
gesses of  Edinburgh  being  so  incensed  at  the  infamous  principles 
it  evinces,  as  to  have  withdrawn  their  subscriptions.  —  [Here 
followed,  in  the  first  edition,  —  "The  name  of  this  personage 
is  pronounced  Broom  in  the  south,  but  the  truly  northern  and 
musical  pronunciation  is  Brough-am,  in  two  syllables ;  "  but 
for  this,  Byron  substituted  in  the  second  edition:  —  "It  seems 
that  Mr.  Brougham  is  not  a  Pict,  as  I  supposed,  but  a  Borderer, 
and  his  name  is  pronounced  Broom,  from  Trent  to  Tay:  —  so 
be  it."  —  The  Cevallos  article  was  written  by  Jeffrey.] 

t  I  ought  to  apologize  to  the  worthy  deities  for  introduc'iig  a 
new  goddess  with  short  petticoats  to  their  notice:  but,  alasl 
what  was  to  be  done?  I  could  not  say  Caledonia's  genius,  it 
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Then  prosper,  Jeflfrey  !  pertest  of  the  train 
Whom  Scotland  pampers  with  her  fiery  grain ! 
"Whatever  blessing  waits  a  genuine  Scot, 
In  double  portion  swells  thy  glorious  lot ; 
For  thee  Edina  culls  her  evening  sweets, 
And  showers  their  odors  on  thy  candid  sheets, 
WTiose  hue  and  fragrance  to  thy  work  adhere  — 
This  scents  its  pages,  and  that  gilds  its  rear.* 
Lo !  blushing  Itch,  coy  nymph,  enamoured  grown, 
Forsakes  the  rest,  and  cleaves  to  thee  alone  ; 
And,  too  unjust  to  other  Pictish  men, 
Enjoys  thy  person,  and  inspires  thy  pen ! 

Illustrious  Holland  !  hard  would  be  his  lot, 
His  hirelings  mentioned,  and  himself  forgot !  t 
Holland,  with  Henry  Petty  |  at  his  back. 
The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  pack. 
Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House,  § 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  carouse  ! 

being  well  known  there  is  no  such  genius  to  be  found  from 
Clackmanan  to  Caithness;  yet,  without  supernatural  agency, 
how  was  Jeflfrey  to  be  saved?  The  national  " kelpies  "  are  too 
unpoetical,  and  the  "  brownies  "  and  "  gude  neighbors  "  (spirits 
of  a  good  disposition)  refused  to  extricate  him.  A  goddess, 
therefore,  has  been  called  for  the  purpose ;  and  great  ought  to 
be  the  gratitude  of  Jeffrey,  seeing  it  is  the  only  communication 
he  ever  held,  or  is  likely  to  hold,  with  any  thing  heavenly. 

*  See  the  color  of  the  back  binding  of  the  Edinburgh  Eeview. 

t  ["Bad  enough,  and  on  mistaken  grounds  too." — Byron, 
1816.] 

}  [Lord  Henry  Petty;  — now  (1855)  Marquess  of  Lansdowne.] 

§  [In  1813,  BjTOn  dedicated  the  Bride  of  Abydos  to  Lord  Hol- 
land; and  we  find  in  his  Journal  (Nov.  17th)  this  passage:  —  "  I 
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Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
Shall  Grub-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof. 
See  honest  Ilallam  lay  aside  his  fork, 
Resume  his  pen,  review  his  Lordship's  work, 
And,  grateful  for  the  dainties  on  his  plate, 
Declare  his  landlord  can  at  least  translate  !  * 
Dunedin  !  view  thy  children  with  delight. 
They  write  for  food  —  and  feed  because  they  write : 
And  lest,  when  heated  with  the  unusual  grape, 
Some  glowing  thoughts  should  to  the  press  escape, 
And  tinge  with  red  the  female  reader's  cheek, 
My  lady  skims  the  cream  of  each  critique ; 
Breathes  o'er  the  page  her  purity  of  soul. 
Reforms  each  error,  and  refines  the  whole.f 

Now  to  the  Drama  turn  —  Oh !  motley  sight ! 
What  precious  scenes  the  wondering  eyes  invite  ! 

have  had  a  most  kind  letter  from  Lord  Holland  on  the  Bride  of 
Abydos,  which  ho  likes,  and  so  does  Lady  H.  This  is  very  good- 
natured  in  both,  from  whom  I  don't  deserve  any  quarter.  Yet 
I  did  think  at  the  time  that  my  cause  of  enmity  proceeded  from 
Holland  House,  and  am  glad  I  was  wrong,  and  wish  I  had  not 
been  in  such  a  hurry  with  that  confounded  Satire,  of  which  I 
would  suppress  even  the  memory;  but  people,  now  they  can't 
get  it,  make  a  fuss,  I  verily  believe  out  of  contradiction."] 

*  Lord  Holland  has  translated  some  specimens  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  inserted  in  his  life  of  the  author.  Both  arc  bepraised  by 
his  disinterested  guests.  —  [Lord  Holland  afterwards  published 
a  very  good  version  of  the  28th  canto  of  the  Orlando  Furioso, 
in  an  appendix  to  one  of  Stewart  Rose's  volumes.] 

t  Certain  it  is,  her  ladyship  is  suspected  of  having  displayed 
her  matchless  wit  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  However  that 
may  be,  we  know,  from  good  authority,  that  the  manuscripts 
are  submitted  to  her  perusal  —  no  doubt,  for  correction. 
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Puns,  and  a  prince  within  a  barrel  pent,* 
And  Dibdin's  nonsense  yield  complete  content. 
Though    now,   thank    Heaven !    the    Rosciomania's 

o'er,t 
And  full-grown  actors  are  endured  once  more ; 
Yet  what  avail  their  vain  attempts  to  please, 
"While  British  critics  suiFer  scenes  like  these ; 
While   Reynolds   vents   his  "  dammes  !  "  "  poohs !  " 

and  " zounds  !  " J 
And  common-place  and  common  sense  confounds  ? 
While  Kenney's  "  World  "  —  ah !  where  is  Kenney's 

wit?  — 
Tires  the  sad  gallery,  luUs  the  listless  pit ; 
And  Beaumont's  pilfered  Caratach  affords 
A  tragedy  complete  in  all  but  words  ?  § 
Who  but  must  mourn,  while  these  are  all  the  rage, 
The  degradation  of  our  vaunted  stage ! 

*  In  the  melo-drama  of  Tekeli,  that  heroic  prince  is  clapt  into 
a  barrel  on  the  stage ;  a  new  asylum  for  distressed  heroes.  —  [In 
the  original  MS.  the  note  stands  thus:  —  '"In  the  melo-drama  of 
Tekeli,  that  heroic  prince  is  clapt  into  a  barrel  on  the  stage,  and 
Count  Evrard  in  the  fortress  hides  himself  in  a  gi-eeu-house  built 
expressly  for  the  occasion.  'T  is  a  pity  that  Theodore  Hook,  who 
is  really  a  man  of  talent,  should  confine  his  genius  to  such  paltry 
productions  as  the  'Fortress,'  'Music  Mad,'  etc.  etc."  —  This 
extraordinary  humorist,  was  a  mere  boy  at  the  date  of  Byron's 
satire.] 

t  [Master  Betty,  "the  young  Roscius,"  had  a  little  before 
been  the  rage  with  the  play-going  public] 

J  All  these  are  favorite  expressions  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  and 
prominent  in  his  comedies,  living  and  defunct. 

§  Mr.  T.  Sheridan,  the  new  manager  of  Drury  Laue  theatre, 
stripped  the  tragedy  of  Bonduca  of  the  dialogue,  and  exhibited 
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Heavens  !  is  all  sense  of  shame  and  talent  gone  ? 

Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit  ?  —  none  ! 

Awake,  George  Colman !  *  Cumberland,t  awake ! 

Ring  the  alarum  bell !  let  folly  quake  ! 

Oh,  Sheridan !  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen, 

Let  Comedy  assume  her  throne  again ; 

Abjure  the  mummery  of  the  German  schools  ; 

Leave  new  Pizarros  to  translating  fools ; 

Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age, 

One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 

Gods  !  o'er  those  boards  shall  Folly  rear  her  head. 

Where  Garrick  trod,  and  Siddons  lives  to  tread  ?  J 


the  scenes  as  the  spectacle  of  Caractacus.  Was  this  worthy  of 
his  sire?  or  of  himself?  —  [Thomas  Sheridan,  who  united  much 
of  the  convivial  wit  of  his  parent  to  many  amiable  qualities,  was 
afterwards  made  colonial  paymaster  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  he  died  in  September.  1817,  leaving  a  widow  whose  novel 
of"  Carwell"  obtained  much  approbation,  and  several  children; 
among  others,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Norton.] 

*  [Byron  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  George  Colman's 
conversational  powers.  —  "If  I  had,"  he  says,  "to  choose,  and 
could  not  have  both  at  a  time,  I  should  say, '  Let  me  begin  the 
evening  with  Sheridan,  and  finish  it  with  Colman.'  Sheridan 
for  dinner,  and  Colman  for  supper;  Sheridan  for  claret  or  port, 
but  Colman  for  every  thing.  Sheridan  was  a  grenadier  company 
of  life-guards,  but  Colman  a  whole  regiment  —  of  light  infantry, 
to  be  sure,  but  still  a  regiment."] 

t  [Kichard  Cumberland,  the  author  of  the  "West  Indian," 
the  "  Observer,"  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  autobiogra- 
phies, died  in  1811.] 

J  [In  all  editions  previous  to  the  fifth,  it  was,  "  Kemble  lives 
to  tread."  Byron  iised  to  say,  that,  "  of  actors,  Cooke  was  the 
most  natural,  Kemble  the  most  supernatural,  Kean  the  medium 
between  the  two;  but  that  Mrs.  Siddons  was  worth  them  all  put 
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On  those  shall  Farce  display  Buffoon'ry's  mask, 
And  Hook  conceal  his  heroes  in  a  cask  ? 
Shall  sapient  managers  new  scenes  produce 
From  Cherry,  Skeffington,  and  Mother  Goose  ? 
While  Shakspeare,  Otway,  Massinger,  forgot, 
On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot  ? 
Lo  !  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim 
The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame ! 
In  grim  array  though  Lewis'  spectres  rise, 
Still  Skeffington  and  Goose  divide  the  prize.* 
And  sure  great  Skeffington  must  claim  our  praise, 
For  skirtless  coats  and  skeletons  of  plays 
Renowned  alike  ;  whose  genius  ne'er  confines 
Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenwood's  gay  designs ;  f 
Nor  sleeps  with  "  Sleeping  Beauties,"  but  anon 
In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  on,  J 
While  poor  John  Bull,  bewildered  with  the  scene, 
Stares,  wondering  what  the  devil  it  can  mean ; 
But  as  some  hands  applaud,  a  venal  few ! 
Rather  than  sleep,  why  John  applauds  it  too. 

together."  Such  effect,  however,  had  Kean's  acting  on  his 
mind,  that  once,  on  seeing  him  play  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  he 
was  seized  with  a  fit.] 

*  [Dibdin's  pantomime  of  Mother  Goose  had  a  nm  of  nearly 
a  hundred  nights,  and  brought  more  than  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  treasury  of  Covent  Garden  theatre.] 

t  Mr.  Greenwood  is,  we  believe,  scene-painter  to  Drury  Lane 
theatre  —  as  such,  Mr.  Skeffington  is  much  indebted  to  him. 

\  Mr.  [afterwards  Sir  Lumley]  Skefiington  is  the  illustrious 
author  of  the  "  Sleeping  Beauty; "  and  some  comedies,  particu- 
larly "  Maids  and  Bachelors :  "  Baccalaurii  baculo  magis  quam 
lauro  digni. 
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Such  are  we  now.    Ah  !  wherefore  should  we  turn 
To  what  our  fathers  were,  unless  to  mourn  ? 
Degenerate  Britons  !  are  ye  dead  to  shame, 
Or,  kind  to  dulness,  do  you  fear  to  blame  ? 
"Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  race 
Watch  each  distortion  of  a  Naldi's  face ; 
"Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy's  buffoons, 
And  worship  Catalani's  pantaloons,* 
Since  their  own  drama  yields  no  fairer  trace 
Of  wit  than  puns,  of  humor  than  grimace,  f 

Then  let  Ausonia,  skilled  in  every  art 
To  soften  manners,  but  corrupt  the  heart, 
Pour  her  exotic  follies  o'er  the  town, 
To  sanction  Vice,  and  hunt  Decorum  down : 
Let  wedded  strumpets  languish  o'er  Deshayes, 
And  bless  the  promise  which  his  form  displays ; 
"While  Gayton  bounds  before  th'  enraptured  looks 
Of  hoary  marquises  and  stripling  dukes  : 
Let  high-born  lechers  eye  the  lively  Presle 
Twirl  her  light  limbs,  that  spurn  the  needless  veil ; 
Let  Angiolini  bare  her  breast  of  snow, 
"Wave  the  white  arm,  and  point  the  pHant  toe ; 

*  Naldi  and  Catalani  require  little  notice ;  for  the  visage  of  the 
one  and  the  salary  of  the  other,  will  enable  us  long  to  recollect 
these  amusing  vagabonds.  Besides,  we  are  still  black  and  blue 
from  the  squeeze  on  the  first  night  of  the  lady's  appearance  in 
trousers. 

t  [The  following  twenty  lines  were  struck  off  one  night  after 
Byron's  return  from  the  Opera,  and  seat  the  next  moruing  to 
the  printer.] 
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Collini  trill  her  love-inspiring  song, 
Strain  her  fair  neck,  and  charm  the  listening  throng  I 
Whet  not  your  scythe,  suppressors  of  our  vice  ! 
Reforming  saints  !  too  delicately  nice ! 
By  whose  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save, 
No  Sunday  tankards  foam,  no  barbers  shave ; 
And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  unmown,  display 
Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day. 

Or  hail  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile 
Of  vice  and  folly,  Greville  and  Argyle  !  * 
Where  yon  proud  palace.  Fashion's  hallowed  fane, 
Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley  train, 
Behold  the  new  Petronius  f  of  the  day, 
Our  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play ! 

*  To  prevent  any  blunder,  such  as  mistaking  a  street  for  a 
man,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  it  is  the  institution,  and  not  the 
duke  of  that  name,  which  is  here  alluded  to.  A  gentleman,  with 
whom  I  am  slightly  acquainted,  lost  in  the  Argyle  Rooms  sev- 
eral thousand  pounds  at  backgammon.  J  It  is  but  justice  to 
the  manager  in  this  instance  to  say,  that  some  degi-ee  of  disap- 
probation was  manifested:  but  why  are  the  implements  of  gam- 
ing allowed  in  a  place  devoted  to  the  society  of  both  sexes  ?  A 
pleasant  thing  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  those  who  are  blest 
or  cursed  with  such  connections,  to  hear  the  billiard  tables  rat- 
tling in  one  room,  and  the  dice  in  another !  That  this  is  the  case 
I  myself  can  testify,  as  a  late  unworthy  member  of  an  institution 
which  materially  affects  the  morals  of  the  higher  orders,  while 
the  lower  may  not  even  move  to  the  sound  of  a  tabor  and  fiddle, 
without  a  chance  of  indictment  for  riotous  behavior. 

t  Petronius  "Arbiter  elegantiarum  "  to  Nero,  "and  a  very 

t  ["  True.  It  was  BiUy  Way  who  lost  the  money.  I  knew  hun,  and 
•was  a  subscriber  to  the  Argyle  at  the  time  of  the  event."  —  Byron, 
1816.] 
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There  the  hired  eunuch,  the  Hesperian  choir, 

The  melting  hite,  the  soft  lascivious  lyre, 

The  song  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France, 

The  midnight  orgy,  and  the  mazy  dance, 

The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine, 

For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords  combine : 

Each  to  his  humor —  Comus  all  allows  ; 

Champaign,  dice,  music,  or  your  neighbor's  spouse. 

Talk  not  to  us,  ye  starving  sons  of  trade  ! 

Of  piteous  ruin,  which  ourselves  have  made ; 

In  Plenty's  sunshine  Fortune's  minions  bask, 

Nor  think  of  poverty,  except  "  en  masque," 

When  for  the  night  some  lately  titled  ass 

Appears  the  beggar  which  his  grandsire  was. 

The  curtain  dropped,  the  gay  burletta  o'er, 

The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  the  floor ; 

Now  round  the  room  the  circling  dow'gers  sweep, 

Now  in  loose  waltz  the  thin-clad  daughters  leap  ; 

The  first  in  lengthened  line  majestic  swim, 

The  last  display  the  free  unfettered  limb ! 

Those  for  Hibernia's  lusty  sons  repair 

"With  art  the  charms  wliich  nature  could  not  spai'e ; 

These  after  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight, 

Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  night. 

Oh !  blest  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease, 
Where,  all  forgotten  but  the  power  to  please, 
Each  maid  may  give  a  loose  to  genial  thought, 
Each  swain  may  teach  new  systems,  or  be  taught : 

pretty  fellow  in  his  day,"  as  Mr.  Congreve's  "Old  Bachelor" 
saith  of  HannibaL 
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There  the  blithe  youngster,  just  returned  from  Spain, 

Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  calls  the  rattling  main ; 

The  jovial  caster 's  set,  and  seven  's  the  nick. 

Or  —  done  !  —  a  thousand  on  the  coming  trick ! 

If,  mad  with  loss,  existence  'gins  to  tire, 

And  all  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire, 

Here  's  Powell's  pistol  ready  for  your  life, 

And,  kinder  still,  two  Pagets  for  your  wife ;  * 

Fit  consummation  of  an  earthly  race, 

Begun  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace  ; 

While  none  but  menials  o'er  the  bed  of  death. 

Wash  thy  red  wounds,  or  watch  thy  wavering  breath  ; 

Traduced  by  liars,  and  forgot  by  all, 

The  mangled  victim  of  a  drunken  brawl. 

To  live  like  Clodius,  and  like  Falkland  fall,  f 

Truth!  rouse  some  genuine  bard,  and  guide  his 
hand 
To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  land. 

*  [The  ori^nal  reading  was,  "  a  Paget  for  your  wife."] 
t  I  knew  the  late  Lord  Falkland  well.  On  Sunday  night  I 
beheld  him  presiding  at  his  own  table,  in  all  the  honest  pride 
of  hospitality;  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  three  o'clock,  I  saw 
stretched  before  me  all  that  remained  of  courage,  feeling,  and 
a  host  of  passions.  He  was  a  gallant  and  successful  officer:  his 
faults  were  the  faults  of  a  saDor — as  such,  Britons  will  forgive 
them.  He  died  like  a  brave  man  in  a  better  cause ;  for  had  he 
fallen  in  like  manner  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate  to  which  he  was 
just  appointed,  his  last  moments  would  have  been  held  up  by 
his  countrymen  as  an  example  to  succeeding  heroes. —  [Lord 
Falkland  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Mr.  Powell,  in  1809.  Though 
his  own  difficulties  pressed  on  him  at  the  time,  Byron  gave  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  widow  and  children  of  his  friend.] 
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E'en  I  —  least  thinking  of  a  tlioughtless  throng, 

Just  skilled  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong, 

Freed  at  that  age  when  reason's  shield  is  lost, 

To  fight  my  course  through  passion's  countless  host,* 

Whom  every  path  of  pleasure's  flowery  way 

Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray  — 

E'en  I  must  raise  my  voice,  e'en  I  must  feel 

Such  scenes,  such  men,  destroy  the  public  weal ; 

Although  some  kind,  censorious  friend  will  say, 

"  What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool,t  than  they  ?  ** 

And  every  brother  rake  will  smile  to  see 

That  miracle,  a  moralist  in  me. 

No  matter  —  when  some  bard  in  virtue  strong, 

Gifford  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening  song, 

Then  sleep  my  pen  for  ever !  and  my  voice 

Be  only  heard  to  hail  him,  and  rejoice ; 

Rejoice,  and  yield  my  feeble  praise,  though  I 

May  feel  the  lash  that  Virtue  must  apply. 

As  for  the  smaller  fry,  who  swarm  in  shoals 
From  silly  Ilafiz  up  to  simple  Bowles,  J 
Why  should  we  call  them  from  their  dark  abode, 
In  broad  St.  Giles's  or  in  Tottenham-road  ? 

•  ["  Yes:  and  a  precious  chase  they  led  me."  — Byron,  1816.] 
t  {'■^Fool  enough,  certainly,  then,  and  no  wiser  since."  — 
Byron,  1816.] 

X  What  would  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Persian  Anacreon, 
Hafiz,  could  he  rise  from  his  splendid  sepulchre  at  Sheeraz, 
(where  he  reposes  with  Ferdousi  and  Sadi,  the  oriental  Homer 
and  Catullus,)  and  behold  his  name  assumed  by  one  Stott  of 
Dromore,  the  most  impudent  and  execrable  of  literary  poachers 
for  the  daily  prints  ? 
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Or  (since  some  men  of  fashion  nobly  dare 

To  scrawl  in  verse)  from  Bond-street  or  the  Square  ? 

If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite, 

Most  wisely  doomed  to  shun  the  public  sight, 

What  harm  ?     In  spite  of  every  critic  elf, 

Sir  T.  may  read  his  stanzas  to  himself; 

JMiles  Andrews  *  still  his  strength  in  couplets  try, 

And  hve  in  prologues,  though  his  dramas  die. 

Lords  too  are  bards,  such  things  at  times  befall. 

And  'tis  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  all. 

Yet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  sway  the  times. 

Ah  !  who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhymes  ?  f 

Roscommon  !  Sheffield !  with  your  spirits  fled, 

No  future  laurels  deck  a  noble  head  ; 

No  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile. 

The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle.  J 


*  [Miles  Peter  Andrews,  many  years  M.  P.,  Colonel  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Volunteers,  author  of  numerous  prologues, 
epilogues,  and  farces,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Baviad.  He 
died  in  1814.] 

t  [In  the  original  manuscript  we  find  these  lines:  — 

"  In  these,  our  tunes,  with  daily  wonders  big, 
A  lettered  peer  is  like  a  lettered  pig ; 
Both  know  their  alphabet,  but  who,  from  thence 
Infers  that  peers  or  pigs  have  manly  sense  ? 
StUl  less  that  such  should  woo  the  graceful  nine : 
Parnassus  was  not  made  for  lords  and  swine."] 

t  [On  being  told  that  it  was  believed  he  alluded  to  Lord  Car- 
lisle's nervous  disorder  in  this  line,  Byron  exclaimed,  —  "I  thank 
heaven  I  did  not  know  it;  and  would  not,  could  not,  if  I  had.  1 
must  naturally  be  the  last  person  to  be  pointed  on  defects  or 
maladies."] 

VOL.  II.  4 
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The  puny  schoolboy  and  his  early  lay 

Men  pardon,  if  his  follies  pass  away ; 

But  who  forgives  the  senior's  ceaseless  verse, 

Whose  hairs  grow  hoary  as  his  rhymes  grow  worse? 

What  heterogeneous  honors  deck  the  peer ! 

Lord,  rhymester,  petit-maitre,  pamphleteer  !  * 

So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age, 

His  scenes  alone  had  damned  our  sinking  stage ; 

But  managers  for  once  cried,  "  Hold,  enough  ! " 

Nor  drugged  their  audience  with  the  tragic  stuflE*. 

Yet  at  their  judgment  let  his  lordship  laugh, 

And  case  his  volumes  in  congenial  calf; 

Yes  !  doff  that  covering,  where  morocco  shines, 

And  hang  a  calf-skin  f  on  those  recreant  lines.  J 

*  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  lately  published  an  eighteen-penny 
pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  stage,  and  offers  his  plan  for  building 
a  new  theatre.  It  is  to  be  hoped  his  lordship  will  be  permitted  to 
bring  forward  any  thing  for  the  stage  —  except  his  own  tragedies. 

t  "  Doff  that  lion's  hide, 

And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Shak.  King  John. 

Lord  Carlisle's  works,  most  resplendently  bound,  form  a  con- 
spicuous ornament  to  his  book-shelves :  — 

"  The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  pruneUa." 

I  ["  Wrong  also  —  the  provocation  was  not  sufBcicnt  to  justify 
the  acerbity." — Byron,  1816.  —  BjTon  greatly  rogi-etted  the 
sarcasms  he  had  published  against  his  noble  relation,  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  Lord  Carlisle  had  intentionally  slighted 
him.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rogers,  written  in  1814,  he  asks,  — "  Is 
there  any  chance  or  possibiUty  of  making  it  up  with  Lord  Car- 
lisle, as  I  feel  disposed  to  do  any  thing  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able to  effect  it? "  And  in  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Uarold,  he 
thus  adverts  to  the  fate  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  Howard,  Lord  Car- 
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With  you,  ye  Druids !  rich  in  native  lead, 
Who  daily  scribble  for  your  daily  bread ; 
With  you  I  war  not :  Gifford's  heavy  hand 
Has  crushed,  without  remorse,  your  numerous  band. 
On  "  all  the  talents  "  vent  your  venal  spleen  ; 
Want  is  your  plea,  let  pity  be  your  screen. 
Let  monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew. 
And  Melville's  Mantle  *  prove  a  blanket  too  ! 
One  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapless  bard, 
And,  peace  be  with  you !  'tis  your  best  reward. 
Such  damning  fame  as  Dunciads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a  morning  live ; 
But  now  at  once  your  fleeting  labors  close, 
With  names  of  greater  note  in  blest  repose. 
Far  be 't  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa's  prose  in  masquerade. 
Whose  strains,  the  faithful  echoes  of  her  mind, 
Leave  wondering  comprehension  far  behind.f 

lisle's  youngest  son,  one  of  those  who  fell  gloriously  at  Water- 
loo:— 

"  Xheir  praise  is  hymned  by  loftier  harps  than  mine : 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng, 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line, 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  Sire  some  wrong, 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song  ; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  showered, 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinned  files  along, 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lowered. 
They  reached  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young,  gallant  Howard  !  "] 

*  "  MelviUe's  Mantle,"  a  parody  on  "  Elijah's  Mantle,"  a  poem. 

t  This  lovely  little  Jessica,  the  daughter  of  the  noted  Jew 
King,  seems  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Delia  Crusca  school,  and 
has  published  two  volumes  of  very  respectable  absurdities  in 
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Though  Crusca's  bards  no  more  our  journals  fill, 
Some  stragglers  skirmish  round  the  columns  stiU ; 
Last  of  the  howling  host  which  once  was  Bell's, 
Matilda  snivels  yet,  and  Hafiz  yells  ; 
And  Merry's  metaphors  appear  anew. 
Chained  to  the  signature  of  O.  P.  Q.* 

When  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall  ,t 
Employs  a  pen  less  pointed  than  his  awl, 
Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes, 
St.  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse, 

rhyme,  as  times  go ;  besides  sundry  novels  in  the  style  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  Monk.  —  ["  She  since  married  the  Morning 
Post  —  an  exceeding  good  match ;  and  is  now  dead  —  which  is 
better."  —  Byron,  1816.] 

*  These  are  the  signatures  of  various  worthies  who  figure  in 
the  poetical  departments  of  the  newspapers. 

t  [Joseph  Blackett,  the  shoemaker.  He  died  at  Seaham,  in 
1810.  His  poems  were  afterwards  collected  by  Pratt;  and, 
oddly  enough,  his  principal  patroness  was  I^Iiss  Milbanke,  then 
a  stranger  to  Byron.  In  a  letter  written  to  Dallas,  on  board  the 
Volage  frigate  at  sea,  in  June,  1811,  Byron  says,  —  "I  see  th.at 
yours  and  Pratt's  protc^'g^,  Blackett  the  cobbler  is  dead,  in  spite 
of  his  rhymes,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  instances  where  death 
has  saved  a  man  from  damnation.  You  were  the  ruin  of  that 
poor  fellow  amongst  you:  had  it  not  been  for  his  patrons,  he 
might  now  have  been  in  very  good  plight,  shoe-  (not  verse-) 
making;  but  you  have  made  him  immortal  with  a  vengeance: 
who  would  think  that  anybody  would  be  such  a  blockhead  as 
to  sin  against  an  express  proverb,  — '  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam! ' 

'  But  spare  him,  ye  Critics,  his  follies  are  past, 
For  the  Cobbler  is  come,  as  he  ought,  to  his  last.''  — 

Which  two  lines,  with  a  scratch  under  last,  to  show  where  the 
Joke  lies,  I  beg  that  you  will  prevail  on  Miss  Milbanke  to  have 
inserted  on  the  tomb  of  her  departed  Blackett."] 
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Heavens !  how  the  vulgar  stare !  how  crowds  ap- 
plaud ! 
How  ladies  read,  and  literari  laud  !  * 
If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  his  jest, 
'Tis  sheer  ill-nature  —  do  n't  the  world  know  best  ? 
Genius  must  guide  when  wits  admire  the  rhyme, 
And  Capel  Lofft  f  declares  'tis  quite  sublime. 
Hear,  then,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  trade  ! 
Swains  !  quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless  spade  ! 
Lo  !  Burns  J  and  Bloomfield,  nay,  a  greater  far, 
Giiford  was  born  beneath  an  adverse  star. 
Forsook  the  labors  of  a  servile  state, 
Stemmed  the  rude  storm,  and  triumphed  over  fate : 


*  ["  This  was  meant  for  poor  Blackett,  who  was  then  patron- 
ized by  A.  J.  B."  (Lady  BjTon) ;  "  but  that  1  did  not  know,  or  this 
would  not  have  been  written,  at  least  I  think  noV— Byron, 
1816.] 

t  Capel  Lofft,  Esq.,  the  MiBcenas  of  shoemakers,  and  preface- 
writer-general  to  distressed  versemen ;  a  kind  of  gratis  accou- 
cheur to  those  who  wish  to  be  delivered  of  rhj^me,  but  do  not 
know  how  to  bring  forth. —  [Bloomfield  owed  his  first  celebrity 
to  the  notice  of  Capel  Lofft  and  Thomas  Hill,  who  recommended 
his  "  Farmer's  Boy  "  to  a  publisher,  and  by  their  influence 
attracted  attention  to  its  merits.  The  public  sympathy  did  not 
rest  permanently  on  the  amiable  poet,  who  died  in  extreme 
poverty  in  1823.] 

\  ["  Read  Burns  to-day.  What  would  he  have  been  if  a  pa- 
trician? We  should  have  had  more  polish  —  less  force — just 
as  much  verse,  but  no  immortality  —  a  divorce  and  a  duel  or 
two,  the  which  had  he  survived,  as  his  potations  must  have 
been  less  spirituous,  he  might  have  lived  as  long  as  Sheridan, 
and  outlived  as  much  as  poor  Brinsley."  —  Byron's  Journal. 
1813.] 
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Then  why  no  more  ?  if  Phoebus  smiled  on  you, 

Bloomfield  !  why  not  on  brother  Nathan  too  ?  * 

Him  too  the  mania,  not  the  muse,  has  seized ; 

Not  inspiration,  but  a  mind  diseased  : 

And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode, 

No  common  be  inclosed  without  an  ode. 

Oh !  since  increased  refinement  deigns  to  smile 

On  Britain's  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  isle, 

Let  poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole. 

Alike  the  rustic,  and  mechanic  soul ! 

Ye  tuneful  cobblers !  still  your  notes  prolong. 

Compose  at  once  a  slipper  and  a  song ; 

So  shall  the  fair  your  handy  work  peruse, 

Your  sonnets  sure  shall  please  —  perhaps  your  shoes. 

May  Moorland  weavers  f  boast  Pindaric  skill, 

And  tailor's  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill ! 

While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  notes, 

And  pay  for  poems  —  when  they  pay  for  coats. 

To  the  famed  throng  now  paid  the  tribute  due. 
Neglected  genius  !  let  me  turn  to  you. 
Come  forth,  oh  Campbell !  J  give  thy  talents  scope ; 
Who  dares  aspire  if  thou  must  cease  to  hope  ? 

•  See  Nathaniel  Bloomfield's  ode,  elegy,  or  whatever  he  or  any 
one  else  chooses  to  call  it,  on  the  inclosure  of  "  Uonington 
Green." 

t  Vide  "  Recollections  of  a  Weaver  in  the  Moorlands  of  Staf- 
fordshire." 

t  It  would  be  superfluous  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  authors  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  and  "  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope,"  the  most  beautiful  didactic  poems  in  our  language,  if 
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And  thou,  melodious  Rogers !  *  rise  at  last, 

Recall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past ; 

Arise  !  let  blest  remembrance  still  inspire, 

And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallowed  lyre ; 

Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne, 

Assert  thy  country's  honor  and  thine  own. 

What !  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 

Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper  sleep  ? 

Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns, 

To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstrel.  Burns ! 

No !  though   contempt   hath    marked  the  spurious 

brood, 
The  race  who  rhyme  from  folly,  or  for  food, 
Yet  still  some  genuine  sons  'tis  hers  to  boast, 
Who,  least  affecting,  still  affect  the  most : 


we  except  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man : "  but  so  many  poetasters 
have  started  up,  that  even  the  names  of  Campbell  and  Rogers 
are  become  strange. —  [Beneath  this  note  Byron  scribbled,  in 
1816,— 

Pretty  Miss  Jaqueline 
Had  a  nose  aquiline, 
And  would  assert  rude 
Things  of  Miss  Gertrude, 
While  Mr.  Marmion 
Led  a  great  army  on, 
Making  Kehama  look 
Like  a  fierce  Mameluke.] 

*["I  have  been  reading,"  says  Byron  in  1813,  "Memory 
again,  and  Hope  together,  and  retain  all  my  preference  of  the 
former.  His  elegance  is  really  wonderful  —  there  is  no  such  a 
thing  as  a  vulgar  line  in  his  book."  In  1816,  Byron  wrote  — 
"  Rogers  has  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  first  poems,  but  has 
stiU  very  great  merit."] 
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Feel  as  they  write,  and  write  but  as  they  feel  — 
Bear  witness  Gifford,*  Sotheby,t  Macneil.  J 

•'  Why  slumbers  Gifford  ?  "  once  was  asked  in  vain  ; 
Why  slumbers  Gifford  ?  let  us  ask  again. 
Are  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge  ?  § 
Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  demand  the  scourge  ? 
Ai'e  there  no  sins  for  satire's  bai-d  to  greet  ? 
Stalks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  every  street  ? 

*  Gifford,  author  of  the  Baviad  and  JIaeviad,  the  first  satires 
of  the  day,  and  translator  of  Juvenal.  —  [The  opinion  of  Mr. 
Gifford  had  always  great  weight  with  Byron.  "  Any  suggestion 
of  yours,"  he  says  in  a  letter  written  in  1813,  "  even  were  it 
conveyed  in  the  less  tender  shape  of  the  text  of  the  Baviad,  or 
a  Monk  Mason  note  in  Massinger,  would  be  obeyed."  A  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  on  hearing  from  England  of  a  report 
that  he  had  written  a  satire  on  Mr.  Gifford,  he  wrote  instantly  to 
Mr.  Murray :  —  "  Whoever  asserts  that  I  am  the  author  or  abetter 
of  any  thing  of  the  kind  lies  in  his  throat.  It  is  not  true  that  I 
ever  did,  will,  would,  could,  or  should  write  a  satire  against  Gifford, 
or  a  hair  of  his  head.  I  always  considered  him  as  my  literary 
father,  and  myself  as  his  '  prodigal '  son ;  and  if  I  have  allowed 
his  '  fatted  calf  to  grow  to  an  ox  before  he  kills  it  on  my  return, 
it  is  only  because  I  prefer  beef  to  veal."] 

t  Sotheby,  translator  of  Wieland's  Oberon  and  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics,  and  author  of  "  Saul,"  an  epic  poem. 

t  Macneil,  whose  poems  are  deservedly  popular,  particularly 
"  Scotland's  Scaitb,"  and  the  "  Waes  of  War,"  of  which  ten  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold  in  one  month.  —  [Hector  Macneil  died  in 
1818.] 

§  Mr.  Gifford  promised  publicly  that  the  Baviad  and  Mseviad 
should  not  be  his  last  original  works :  let  him  remember,  "  Mox 
in  reluctantes  dracones." — [Mr.  Gifford  became  the  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  —  which  thenceforth  occupied  most  of  his 
tnne,  —  a  few  months  after  the  first  appearance  of  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers.] 
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Shall  peers  or  princes  tread  pollution's  path, 
And  'scape  alike  the  law's  and  muse's  wrath  ? 
Nor  blaze  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time, 
Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime  ? 
Arouse  thee,  Gifford !  be  thy  promise  claimed, 
Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed. 

Unhappy  White !  *  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 
The  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away. 
Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 
Oh  !  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone. 
When  Science'  self  destroyed  her  favorite  son ! 
Yes,  she  loo  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit. 
She  sowed  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reaped  the  fniit. 

*  Henry  Kirke  White  died  at  Cambridge,  in  October,  1806,  in 
consequence  of  too  mucli  exertion  in  tlie  pursuit  of  studies  that 
would  liave  matured  a  mind  wliich  disease  and  poverty  could 
not  impair,  and  which  death  itself  destroyed  rather  than  sub- 
dued. His  poems  abound  in  such  beauties  as  must  impress  the 
reader  with  the  liveliest  regi'et  that  so  short  a  period  was  aUotted 
to  talents  which  would  have  dignified  even  the  sacred  functions 
he  was  destined  to  assume. —  [In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  in  1811, 
Byron  says,  —  "I  am  sorry  you  don't  hke  Harry  White; 
with  a  great  deal  of  cant,  which  in  him  was  sincere  (indeed  it 
kUled  him,  as  you  killed  Joe  Blackett),  certes  there  is  poesy  and 
genius.  I  don't  say  this  on  account  of  my  simile  and  rhymes; 
but  surely  he  was  beyond  all  the  Bloomfields  and  Blacketts,  and 
then-  collateral  cobblers,  whom  Loflft  and  Pratt  have  or  may  kid- 
nap from  their  calling  into  the  service  of  the  trade.  Settmg 
aside  bigotry,  he  surely  ranks  next  to  Chatterton.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  little  he  was  known;  and  at  Cambridge  no  one 
thought  or  heard  of  such  a  man  till  his  death  rendered  all  nofxes 
useless.  For  my  part,  I  should  have  been  most  proud  of  ,uch 
an  acquaintance:  his  very  prejudices  were  respectable."  ] 
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'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low : 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again. 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart,* 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. 

There  be,  who  say,  in  these  enhghtened  days. 
That  splendid  lies  are  all  the  poet's  praise ; 
That  strained  invention,  ever  on  the  wing. 
Alone  impels  the  modern  bard  to  sing : 
*T  is  true,  that  all  who  rhyme  —  nay,  all  who  write, 
Shrink  from  that  fatal  word  to  genius  —  trite ; 
Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  fires. 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires : 
This  fact  in  Virtue's  name  let  Crabbe  attest ; 
Though  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best-t 

And  here  let  Shee  f  and  Genius  find  a  place, 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace ; 

*  [That  eagle's  fate  and  mine  are  one, 
Which  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die. 
Espied  a  feather  of  his  own 
Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  on  high.      Waller.] 

t  ["1  consider  Crabbe  and  Coleridge  as  the  first  of  these 
times,  in  point  of  power  and  genius."  —  Byron,  1816.] 

X  Mr.  Shee,  author  of  "  Rhymes  ou  Art,"  and  "Elements  of 
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To  guide  whose  hand  the  sister  arts  combine, 
And  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  line  ; 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvas  glow 
Or  pour  the  easy  rhyme's  harmonious  flow; 
While  honors,  doubly  merited,  attend 
The  poet's  rival,  but  the  painter's  friend. 

Blest  is  the  man  who  dares  approach  the  bower 
Where  dwelt  the  muses  at  their  natal  hour ;      [afar, 
Whose  steps  have  pressed,  whose  eye  has  marked 
The  chme  that  nursed  the  sons  of  song  and  war, 
The  scenes  which  glory  still  must  hover  o'er. 
Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Achaian  shore. 
But  doubly  blest  is  he  whose  heart  expands 
With  hallowed  feelings  for  those  classic  lands ; 
Who  rends  the  veil  of  ages  long  gone  by, 
And  views  their  remnants  with  a  poet's  eye ! 
Wright !  *  'twas  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sing  them  too ; 
And  sure  no  common  muse  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  men. 

And  you,  associate  bards  !  f  who  snatched  to  light 
Those  gems  too  long  withheld  from  modern  sight ; 

Art."  —  [Afterwards  Sir  Martin  Shee,  and  President  of  tlie 
Boyal  Academy.] 

*  Waller  Eodwell  Wright,  late  consul-general  for  the  Seven 
Islands,  is  author  of  a  very  beautiful  poem,  just  published:  it  is 
entitled  "  Horse  lonicoe,"  and  is  descriptive  of  the  isles  and  the 
adjacent  coast  of  Greece. 

t  The  translators  of  the  Anthology,  Bland  and  Merivale,  have 
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Whose  mingling  taste  combined  to  cull  the  wreath 
Where  Attic  flowers  Aonian  odors  breathe, 
And  all  their  renovated  fragrance  flung, 
To  grace  the  beauties  of  your  native  tongue ; 
Now  let  those  minds,  that  nobly  could  transfuse 
The  glorious  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muse, 
Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a  borrowed  tone : 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

Let  these,  or  such  as  these,  with  just  applause, 
Restore  the  muse's  violated  laws ; 
But  not  in  flimsy  Darwin's  pompous  chime, 
That  mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhyme. 
Whose  gilded  cymbals,  more  adorned  than  clear, 
The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  ear ; 
In  show  the  simple  lyre  could  once  surpass, 
But  now,  worn  down,  appear  in  native  brass ; 
While  all  his  train  of  hovering  sylphs  around 
Evaporate  in  similes  and  sound: 
Him  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die : 
False  glare  attracts,  but  more  offends  the  eye.* 

Yet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth  stoop, 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group. 
Whose  verse,  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void, 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lamb  and  Lloyd :  t 

since  published  separate  poems,  which  evince  genius  that  only 
requires  opportunity  to  attain  eminence. 

*  The  neglect  of  the  "  Botanic  Garden"  is  some  proof  of  re- 
turning taste.     The  scenery  is  its  sole  recommendation. 

t  Messrs.  Lamb  and  Lloyd,  the  most  ignoble  followers  of 
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Let  them  —  but  hold,  my  muse,  nor  dare  to  teach 

A  strain  far,  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach : 

The  native  genius  with  their  being  given 

Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  notes  to  heaven. 

And  thou,  too,  Scott !  *  resign  to  minstrels  rude 
The  wilder  slogan  of  a  border  feud : 
Let  others  spin  their  meagre  hnes  for  hire ; 
Enough  for  genius  if  itself  inspire  ! 
Let  Southey  sing,  although  his  teeming  muse, 
Prohfic  every  spring,  be  too  profuse ; 
Let  simple  "Wordsworth  f  chime  his  childish  verse, 
And  Brother  Coleridge  lull  the  babe  at  nurse ; 
Let  spectre-mongering  Lewis  aim,  at  most, 
To  rouse  the  galleries,  or  to  raise  a  ghost ; 
Let  Moore  stiU  sigh ;  let  Strangford  steal  from  Moore, 
And  swear  that  Camoens  sang  such  notes  of  yore  ; 
Let  Hayley  hobble  on,  Montgomery  rave, 
And  godly  Grahame  chant  a  stupid  stave ; 
Let  sonneteering  Bowles  his  strains  refine. 
And  whine  and  whimper  to  the  fourteenth  line ; 
Let  Stott,  Carlisle,  X  Matilda,  and  the  rest 
Of  Grub-street,  and  of  Grosvenor-place  the  best, 

Southey  and  Co.  —7  [In  1798,  Charles  Lamb  and  Charles  Lloyd 
published  in  conjunction  a  volume,  entitled,  "  Poems  in  Blank 
Verse."] 

*  By  the  by,  I  hope  that  in  Mr.  Scott's  next  poem,  his  hero 
or  heroine  will  be  less  addicted  to  "  Gramarye,"  and  more  to 
grammar,  than  the  Lady  of  the  Lay  and  her  bravo,  WUliam  of 
Deloraine. 

t  ["  Vnjnst."  —  Byrm,  1816.] 

t  It  may  be  asked,  why  I  have  censured  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
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Scrawl  on,  till  death  release  us  from  the  strain, 
Or  Common  Sense  assert  her  rio-hts  arain. 
But  thou,  with  powers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise, 
Shouldst  leave  to  humbler  bards  ignoble  lays : 
Thy  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nine. 
Demand  a  hallowed  harp  —  that  harp  is  thine. 

my  guardian  and  relative,  to  whom  I  dedicated  a  volume  of 
puerile  poems  a  few  years  ago?  —  The  guardianship  was  nomi- 
nal, at  least  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover;  the  relation- 
ship I  cannot  help,  and  am  very  sorry  for  it;  but  as  his  lordship 
seemed  to  forget  it  on  a  very  essential  occasion  to  me,  I  shall 
not  burden  my  memory  with  the  recollection.  I  do  not  think 
that  personal  differences  sanction  the  unjust  condemnation  of  a 
brother  scribbler;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  act  as  a 
preventive,  when  the  author,  noble,  or  ignoble,  has,  for  a  series 
of  years,  beguiled  a  "discerning  public"  (as  the  advertisements 
have  it)  with  divers  reams  of  most  orthodox,  imperial  nonsense. 
Besides,  I  do  not  step  aside  to  vituperate  the  earl:  no — his 
works  come  fairly  in  review  with  those  of  other  patrician  lit- 
erati. If,  before  I  escaped  from  my  teens,  I  said  any  thing  in 
favor  of  his  lordship's  paper  books,  it  was  in  the  way  of  dutiful 
dedication,  and  more  from  the  advice  of  others  than  my  own 
judgment,  and  I  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  pronouncing  my 
sincere  recantation.  I  have  heard  that  some  persons  conceive 
me  to  be  under  obhgations  to  Lord  Carlisle:  if  so,  I  shall  be 
most  particularly  happy  to  learn  what  they  are,  and  when  con- 
ferred, that  they  may  be  duly  appreciated  and  publicly  acknowl- 
edged. What  I  have  humbly  advanced  as  an  opinion  on  his 
printed  things,  I  am  prepared  to  support,  if  necessary,  by  quota- 
tions from  elegies,  eulogies,  odes,  episodes,  and  certain  facetious 
and  dainty  tragedies  bearing  his  name  and  mark:  — 

"  What  can  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas  I  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 

So  says  Pope.  Amen!  —  ["  Jluch  too  savage,  whatever  the 
foundation  might  be."  —  Byron,  1816.J 
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Say !  will  not  Caledonia's  annals  yield 
The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field, 
Than  the  vile  foray  of  a  plundering  clan, 
Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man  ? 
Or  Marmion's  acts  of  darkness,  fitter  food 
For  Sherwood's  outlaw  tales  of  Robin  Hood  ? 
Scotland !  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  bard. 
And  be  thy  praise  his  first,  his  best  reward  ! 
Yet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live. 
But  own  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give ; 
Be  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  is  no  more, 
And  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before ; 
To  future  times  her  faded  fame  recall. 
And  save  her  glory,  though  his  country  fall. 

Yet  what  avails  the  sanguine  poet's  hope, 
To  conquer  ages,  and  with  time  to  cope  ? 
New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise, 
And  other  victors  fill  the  applauding  skies ; 
A  few  brief  generations  fleet  along. 
Whose  sons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song : 
E'en  now,   what   once-loved   minstrels   scarce  may 

claim 
The  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name ! 
When  fame's  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  blast, 
Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last ; 
And  glory,  like  the  phoenix  *  'midst  her  fires, 
Exhales  her  odors,  blazes,  and  expires. 

*  ["The  devil  take  that  phoenix!    How  came  it  there?"  — 
Byron,  1816.] 
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Shall  hoary  Granta  call  her  sable  sons, 
Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns  ? 
Shall  these  approach  the  muse  ?  ah,  no  !  she  flies, 
Even  from  the  tempting  ore  of  Seaton's  prize ; 
Though  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 
With  rhyme  by  Hoare,*  and  epic  blank  by  Hoyle :  f 
Not  him  whose  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist, 
Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list.  J 
Ye !  who  in  Granta's  honors  would  surpass. 
Must  mount  her  Pegasus,  a  full-grown  ass  ; 
A  foal  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam. 
Whose  Helicon  is  duller  than  her  Cam. 

There  Clarke,  still  striving  piteously  "  to  please," 
Forgetting  doggrel  leads  not  to  degrees, 
A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  buffoon, 
A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon,  § 
Condemned  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  mean, 
And  furbish  falsehoods  for  a  magazine. 
Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind ; 
Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind.  || 

*  [The  Eev.  Charles  James  Hoare  published,  in  1808,  the 
"  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,"  a  Seatonian  prize  poem.] 

t  [The  Rev.  Charles  Hoyle,  author  of  "Exodus,"  an  epic  in 
tliirteen  books,  and  several  other  Seatonian  prize  poems.] 

X  The  "  Games  of  Hoyle,"  well  knowm  to  the  votaries  of  whist, 
chess,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  superseded  by  the  vagaries  of  his  poeti- 
cal namesake,  whose  poem  comprised,  as  expressly  stated  in  the 
advertisement,  all  the  "plagues  of  Egypt." 

{)  ["■  Right  enough:  this  was  well  deserved,  and  well  laid  on." 
—  Byron,  1816.] 

U  This  person,  who  has  lately  betrayed  the  most  rabid  symp- 
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Oh !  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race  !  * 
At  once  the  boast  of  leai'ning,  and  disgrace  1 
So  lost  to  Phoebus,  that  nor  Hodgson's  f  verse 
Can  make  thee  better,  nor  poor  Hewson's  J  worse. 
But  where  fair  Isis  rolls  her  purer  wave. 
The  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave ; 
On  her  green  banks  a  greener  wreath  she  wove, 
To  crown  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove  ; 
Where  Richards  wakes  a  genuine  poet's  fires, 
And  modern  Britons  glory  in  their  sires.§ 

toms  of  confirmed  authorship,  is  writer  of  a  poem  denominated 
the  "Art  of  Pleasing,"  as  "lucus  a  non  lucendo,"  containing 
little  pleasantry  and  less  poetry.  He  also  acts  as  monthly 
stipendiary  and  collector  of  calumnies  for  the  "Satii-ist."  If 
this  unfortunate  young  man  would  exchange  the  magazines  for 
the  mathematics,  and  endeavor  to  take  a  decent  degree  in  his 
university,  it  might  eventually  prove  more  serviceable  than  his 
present  salary. —  [Mr.  Hewson  Clarke  was  also  the  author  of 
"  The  Saunterer,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia."] 

•  "  Into  Cambridgeshire  the  Emperor  Probus  transported  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Vandals."  —  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  it. 
p.  83.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion; 
the  breed  is  still  in  high  perfection. 

t  This  gentleman's  name  requires  no  praise:  the  man  who  in 
translation  displays  unquestionable  genius  maybe  well  expected 
to  excel  in  original  composition,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  we 
shall  soon  see  a  splendid  specimen. —  [Besides  a  translation  of 
Juvenal,  Mr.  Hodgson  published  "  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  "  Sir  Ed- 
gar," and  "  The  Friends,"  a  poem  in  four  books.  He  also  trans- 
lated, in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Butler,  Lucien  Bonaparte's  un- 
readable epic  of  "  Charlemagne."] 

I  Hewson  Clarke,  Esq.  as  it  is  written. 

§  The  "Aboriginal  Britons,"  an  excellent  poem,  by  Richards. 
[The  Rev.  George  Richards,  D.  D.  author  of  "  Songs  of  tho 
Aboriginal  Bards  of  Britain,"  "Modem  France,"  two  volumes 
VOL.  II.  5 
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For  me,  who,  thus  unasked,  have  dared  to  tell 
My  country,  what  her  sons  should  know  too  well, 
Zeal  for  her  honor  bade  me  here  engage 
The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age  ; 
No  just  applause  her  honored  name  shall  lose, 
As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  the  muse. 
Oh !  would  thy  bards  but  emulate  thy  fame, 
And  rise  more  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name  ! 
What  Athens  was  in  science,  Rome  in  power, 
What  Tyre  appeared  in  her  meridian  hour, 
'T  is  thine  at  once,  fair  Albion !  to  have  been  — 
Earth's  chief  dictatress,  ocean's  lovely  queen : 
But  Rome  decayed,  and  Athens  strewed  the  plain, 
And  Tyre's  proud  piers  lie  shattered  in  the  main ; 
Like  these,  thy  strength  may  sink,  in  ruin  hurled, 
And  Britain  fall,  the  bulwark  of  the  world. 
But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  Cassandra's  fate, 
"With  warning  ever  scoffed  at,  till  too  late ; 
To  themes  less  lofty  still  my  lay  confine. 
And  urge  thy  bards  to  gain  a  name  like  thine.* 

Then,  hapless  Britain !  be  thy  rulers  blest, 
The  senate's  oracles,  the  people's  jest ! 
Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  flowers  of  rhetorift,  though  not  of  sense, 
While  Canning's  colleagues  hate  him  for  his  wit. 
And  old  dame  Portland  t  fills  the  place  of  Pitt. 

of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  and  Bampton  Lectures  "  On  the  Divine 

Origin  of  Prophecy."] 

*  [With  this  verse  the  satire  originally  ended.] 

t  A  friend  of  mine  being  asked,  why  his  Grace  of  Portland 
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Yet  once  again,  adieu  !  ere  this  the  sail 
That  wafts  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the  gale ; 
And  Afric's  coast  and  Calpe's  adverse  height, 
And  Stamboul's  minarets  must  greet  my  sight : 
Thence  shall  I  stray  through  beauty's  native  chme,* 
Where  KafFf  is  clad  in   rocks,  and   crowned  with 

snows  subhme. 
But  should  I  back  return,  no  tempting  press  J 
Shall  drag  my  journal  from  the  desk's  recess  : 
Let  coxcombs,  printing  as  they  come  from  far, 
Snatch  his  own  wreath  of  ridicule  from  Carr ;  § 

was  likened  to  an  old  woman?  replied,  "  he  supposed  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  past  bearing."  —  His  Grace  is  now  gathered  to  his 
grandmothers,  where  he  sleeps  as  sound  as  ever ;  but  even  his 
sleep  was  better  than  his  colleagues'  waking.    1811. 

*  Georgia.  t  Mount  Caucasus. 

t  [These  four  lines  originally  stood, — 

"  But  should  I  back  return,  no  lettered  sage 
Shall  drag  my  conimoii-place  book  on  the  stage ; 
Let  vain  Valentia  ||   rival  luckless  Carr,ir 
And  equal  bim  whose  work  he  sought  to  mar,"] 

§  [In  a  letter  written  from  Gibraltar  to  his  friend  Hodgson, 
Byron  says,  —  "I  have  seen  Sir  John  Carr  at  Seville  and  Cadiz, 

II  Lord  Valentia  (whose  tremendous  travels  are  forthcoming  with  duo 
decorations,  graphical,  topographical,  typographical)  deposed,  on  Sir 
John  Carr's  unlucky  suit,  that  Mr.  Dubois's  satire  prevented  his  pur- 
chase of  the  "  Stranger  in  Ireland."  —  Oh,  fie,  my  lord !  has  your  lord- 
ship no  more  feeling  for  a  fellow-tourist?  — but  "  two  of  a  trade,"  they 
say,  etc. 

IT  [From  the  many  tours  he  made,  Sir  John  was  called  "  The  Jaunt- 
ing Car."  Edward  Dubois  having  severely  lashed  him  in  a  publication, 
called  "My  Pocket  Book;  or  Hints  for  a  Ryght  Merrie  and  Conceited 
Tour,"  Sir  John  brought  an  action  of  damages  against  the  publisher  ; 
but  as  the  work  contained  only  what  the  court  deemed  legitimate  criti- 
cism, the  knight  waa  nonsuited.] 
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Let  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  *  still  pursue 
The  shade  of  fame  through  regions  of  virtii ; 
Waste  useless  thousands  on  their  Phidian  freaks, 
Misshapen  monuments  and  maimed  antiques  ; 
And  make  their  grand  saloons  a  general  mart 
For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art. 
Of  Dardan  tours  let  dilettanti  tell, 
I  leave  topography  to  rapid  f  Gell ;  J 
And,  quite  content,  no  more  shall  interpose 
To  stun  the  pubUc  ear  —  at  least  with  prose.  § 

and,  like  Swift's  barber,  have  been  down  on  my  knees  to  beg  ho 
would  not  put  me  into  black  and  white."] 

*  Lord  Elgin  would  fain  persuade  us  that  all  the  figures,  with 
and  without  noses,  in  his  stoneshop  are  the  work  of  Phidias ! 
"  Credat  Judaeus !  " 

t  [The  original  epithet  was  "  classic."  Byron  altered  it  in 
the  fifth  edition,  and  added  this  note  —  "Rapid,"  indeed!  He 
topographized  and  typographized  King  Priam's  dominions  in 
three  days!  I  called  him  "classic"  before  1  saw  the  Troad, 
but  since  have  learned  better  than  to  tack  to  his  name  what 
don't  belong  to  it."] 

J  Mr.  Cell's  Topography  of  Troy  and  Ithaca  cannot  fail  to  in- 
sure the  approbation  of  every  man  possessed  of  classical  taste, 
as  well  for  the  information  Mr.  Gell  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  as  for  the  ability  and  research  the  respective  works 
display.  —  ["  Since  seeing  the  plain  of  Troy,  my  opinions  are 
somewhat  changed  as  to  the  above  note.  Gell's  survey  was 
hasty  and  superficial."  — Byron,  1816.  Shortly  after  his  return 
from  Greece,  in  1811,  Byron  wrote  a  critique  on  Sir  William 
Gell's  works  for  the  Monthly  Review.] 

§  [Byron  set  out  on  his  travels  with  the  determination  to  keep 
no  journal.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Henry  Drury,  when  on  the 
point  of  sailing,  he  pleasantly  says,  — "  Hobhouse  has  made 
woundy  preparations  for  a  book  on  his  return:  —  one  hundred 
pens,  two  gallons  of  japan  ink,  and  several  volumes  of  best 
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Thus  far  I've  held  my  undisturbed  career, 
Prepared  for  rancor,  steeled  'gainst  selfish  fear : 
This  thing  of  rhyme  I  ne'er  disdained  to  own  — 
Though  not  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown : 
My  voice  was  heard  again,  though  not  so  loud, 
My  page,  though  nameless,  never  disavowed ; 
And  now  at  once  I  tear  the  veil  away :  — 
Cheer  on  the  pack !  the  quarry  stands  at  bay, 
Unscared  by  all  the  din  of  Melbourne  house,* 
By  Lambe's  resentment,  or  by  Holland's  spouse, 
By  Jeffrey's  harmless  pistol,  Hallam's  rage, 
Edina's  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page. 
Our  men  in  buckram  shall  have  blows  enough, 
And  feel  they  too  are  "  penetrable  stuff:" 
And  though  I  hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go. 
Who  conquers  me  shall  find  a  stubborn  foe. 
The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fall 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gaU ; 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawled  beneath  my  eyes : 
But  now,  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  since  youth, 
I'  ve  learned  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  the  truth ; 
Learned  to  deride  the  critic's  starch  decree, 
And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for  me ; 
To  spurn  the  rod  a  scribbler  bids  me  kiss. 
Nor  care  if  courts  and  crowds  applaud  or  hiss : 

blank,  is  no  bad  provision  for  a  discerning  public.  I  have  laid 
down  my  pen,  but  have  promised  to  contribute  a  chapter  on  the 
state  of  morals,  etc.  etc."] 

*  ["  Singular  enough,  and  din  enough,  God  knows."  — Byron, 
1816.] 
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Nay  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhymesters  frown, 
I  too  can  hunt  a  poetaster  down  ; 
And,  armed  in  proof,  the  gauntlet  cast  at  once 
To  Scotch  marauder,  and  to  southern  dunce. 
Thus  much  I  've  dared ;  if  my  incondite  lay 
Hath  wronged  these  righteous  times,  let  others  say : 
This,  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how  to  spare, 
Yet  rarely  blames  unjustly,  now  declare.* 

*  ["  The  greater  part  of  this  satire  I  most  sincerely  wish  had 
never  been  written  —  not  only  on  account  of  the  injustice  of 
much  of  the  critical,  and  some  of  the  personal  part  of  it  —  but 
the  tone  and  temper  are  such  as  I  cannot  approve."  —  Byron, 
July  14, 1816.    Biodaii,  Geneva.} 


POSTSCRIPT 

TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


I  HAVE  been  informed,  since  tlie  present  edition  went  to  the 

press,  that  my  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  are  preparing  a  most  vehement  critique  on  my  poor, 
gentle,  unresisting,  Muse,  whom  they  have  ahready  so  be-deviled 
with  their  ungodly  ribaldry : 

"  Tantaene  animis  coelestibus  irse !  " 

I  suppose  I  must  say  of  Jeffrey,  as  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  saith, 
"  an  I  had  known  he  was  so  cunning  of  fence,  I  had  seen  him 
damned  ere  I  had  fought  him."  What  a  pity  it  is  that  I  shall 
be  beyond  the  Bosphorus  before  the  next  number  has  passed 
the  Tweed !    But  I  yet  hope  to  light  my  pipe  with  it  in  Persia. 

My  northern  friends  have  accused  me,  with  justice,  of  person- 
ality towards  theu*  gi-eat  literary  anthropophagus,  Jeffrey ;  but 
what  else  was  to  be  done  with  him  and  his  dirty  pack,  who  feed 
by  "  lying  and  slandering,"  and  slake  their  thirst  by  "  evil 
speaking?  "  I  have  adduced  facts  already  well  known,  and  of 
Jeffrey's  mind  I  have  stated  my  free  opinion,  nor  has  he  thence 
sustained  any  injury;  —  what  scavenger  was  ever  soiled  by  be- 
ing pelted  with  mud  ?  It  may  be  said  that  1  quit  England  be- 
cause I  have  censured  there  "  persons  of  honor  and  wit  about 
town;  "  but  I  am  coming  back  again,  and  their  vengeance  will 
keep  hot  till  my  return.  Those  who  know  me  can  testify  that 
my  motives  for  leaving  England  are  very  different  from  fears, 
literary  or  personal :  those  who  do  not,  may  one  day  be  convinced. 
Since  the  publication  of  this  thing,  my  name  has  not  been  con- 
cealed; I  have  been  mostly  in  London,  ready  to  answer  for  my 
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transgressions,  and  in  daily  expectation  of  sundry  cartels ;  but, 
alas!  "the  age  of  chivalry  is  over,"  or,  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
there  is  no  spirit  now-a-days. 

There  is  a  youth  ycleped  Hewson  Clarlie  (subaudi  esquire),  a 
sizer  of  Emanuel  College,  and,  I  believe,  a  denizen  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  whom  I  have  introduced  in  these  pages  to  much 
better  company  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  meet;  he  is, 
notwithstanding,  a  very  sad  dog,  and  for  no  reason  that  I  can 
discover,  except  a  personal  quarrel  with  a  bear,  kept  by  me  at 
Cambridge  to  sit  for  a  fellowship,  and  whom  the  jealousy  of  his 
Trinity  contemporaries  prevented  from  success,  has  been  abus- 
ing me,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  defenceless  innocent  above 
mentioned,  in  "  The  Satirist "  for  one  year  and  some  months. 
I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  having  given  him  any  provocation ; 
indeed,  I  am  guiltless  of  having  heard  his  name  till  coupled 
with  "  The  Satirist."  He  has  therefore  no  reason  to  complain, 
and  I  dare  say  that,  like  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  he  is  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise.  I  have  now  mentioned  all  who  have  done  me 
the  honor  to  notice  me  and  mine,  that  is,  my  bear  and  my  book, 
except  the  editor  of  "The  Satirist,"  who,  it  seems,  is  a  gentle- 
man—  God  wot!  I  wish  he  could  impart  a  little  of  his  gentil- 
ity to  his  subordinate  scribblers.  I  hear  that  Mr.  Jerningham 
is  about  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  his  Maecenas,  Lord  Carlisle. 
I  hope  not :  he  was  one  of  the  few,  who,  in  the  very  short  in- 
tercourse I  had  with  him,  treated  me  with  kindness  when  a 
boy;  and  whatever  he  may  say  or  do,  "  pour  on,  I  will  endure." 
I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  save  a  general  note  of  thanksgiv- 
ing to  readers,  purchasers,  and  publishers,  and,  in  the  words  of 
Scott,  I  wish 

"  To  all  and  each  a  fair  good  night. 
And  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light." 


[The  article  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  the  above  Post- 
script never  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  in  the 
"  Hints  from  Horace,"  Byron  has  triumphantly  taunted  Jeffrey 
with  a  silence  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  critic  was  beaten 
from  the  field.] 


HINTS  FROM  HORACE: 

BEINa 

AN    ALLUSION   IN   ENGLISH   VERSE   TO    THE   EPISTLE    "AD 

PISONES,  DB  ARTE  POETICA,"  AND  INTENDED  AS 

A  SEQUEL  TO  "  ENGLISH  BARDS  AND 

SCOTCH  REVIEWERS." 


"  Ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 

Beddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi." 

HOR.  De  Arte  Poet. 

"Bhymes  are  difficult  things — they  are  stubborn  things,  sir," 

Fieldinq's  Amelia. 
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[Byron  wrote  "  Hints  from  Horace  "  at  Athens,  in  1811,  and 
brought  it  home  in  the  same  desk  with  the  first  two  cantos  of 
Childe  Harold.  He  professed  to  think  it  superior  to  ChUde 
Harold  and  was  with  apparent  difficult}'  persuaded  by  his  friends 
to  forego  its  publication.  The  favorable  reception  of  Childe 
Harold  by  the  public  seems  to  have  softened  his  feelings  towards 
the  critics,  and  as  he  soon  became  personally  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  persons  whom  he  had  satirized  in  the  "  Hints,'  he 
did  not  insist  upon  its  publication  until  1820,  when  he  wrote 
thus  to  Mr.  Murray.  —  "  Get  from  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  send  me  a 
proof  of  my  '  Hints  from  Horace : '  it  has  now  the  nonum  pre- 
matur  in  annum  complete  for  its  production.  I  have  a  notion 
that  with  some  omissions  of  names  and  passages  it  will  do ;  and 
I  could  put  my  late  observations  for  Pope  amongst  the  notes. 
As  far  as  versification  goes,  it  is  good ;  and  in  looking  back  at 
what  I  wrote  about  that  period,  I  am  astonished  to  see  how  little 
I  have  trained  on.  I  wrote  better  then  than  now ;  but  that  comes 
of  my  having  fallen  into  the  atrocious  bad  taste  of  the  times." 
On  hearing,  however,  that  in  Mr.  Hobhouse's  opinion  the  verses 
would  require  "a  good  deal  of  slashing"  to  suit  the  times,  the 
notion  of  printing  them  was  once  more  abandoned.  They  were 
first  published  in  1831,  seven  years  after  the  author's  death. 
The  editor  of  Murray's  edition  remarks :  —  "No  part  of  the  poem 
is  much  above  mediocrity,  and  not  a  little  is  below  it.  The  ver- 
sification, which  Lord  Byron  singles  out  for  praise,  has  no  dis- 
tinguishing excellence,  and  was  surpassed  by  his  later  iambics 
in  every  metrical  quality,  —  in  majesty,  in  melody,  in  freedom, 
and  in  spirit.  Authors  are  frequently  as  bad  judges  of  their  own 
works  as  men  in  general  are,  proverbially,  in  their  own  cause, 
and  of  all  the  literary  hallucinations  upon  record  there  are  none 
which  exceed  the  mistaken  preferences  of  Lord  Byron.  Shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  '  The  Corsair,'  he  fancied  that '  English 
Bards'  was  still  his  masterpiece;  when  all  his  greatest  works 
had  been  produced,  he  contended  that  his  translation  from 
Pulci  was  his  'grand  performance, —  the  best  thing  he  ever 
did  in  his  life ; '  and  throughout  the  whole  of  his  literary  career 
he  regarded  these  '  Hints  from  Hor.ace '  with  the  fondness  which 
parents  are  said  to  feel  for  their  least  favored  oflspring."] 
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Athens.     Capuchia  Convent,  March  12,  1811. 

Who  would  not  laugh,  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
His  costly  canvas  with  each  flattered  face, 
Abused  his  art,  till  Nature,  with  a  blush, 
Saw  cits  grow  centaurs  underneath  his  brush  ? 
Or,  should  some  limner  join,  for  show  or  sale, 
A  maid  of  honor  to  a  mei'maid's  tail  ? 
Or  low  Dubost  *  —  as  once  the  world  has  seen  — 
Degrade  God's  creatures  in  his  graphic  spleen  ? 
Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  faults,  could  gag  his  grinning  friends. 

*  In  an  English  newspaper,  which  finds  its  way  abroad  wher- 
ever there  are  Englishmen,  I  read  an  account  of  this  dirty 
dauber's  caricature  of  Mi".  H as  a  "beast,"  and  the  conse- 
quent action,  etc.  The  circumstance  is,  probably,  too  well  known 
to  require  further  comment.  —  [Thomas  Hope,  the  author  of 
"  Anastasius,"  having  offended  Dubost,  that  painter  revenged 
himself  by  a  picture  called  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  in  which 
Mr.  Hope  and  his  lady,  were  represented  according  to  the  well- 
known  fairy  story.  The  exhibition  of  it  is  said  to  have  fetched 
thirty  pounds  in  a  day.  A  brother  of  Mrs.  Hope  thrust  his 
Bword  through  the  canvas;  and  M.  Dubost  had  the  consolation 
to  get  five  pounds  damages.    The  affair  made  much  noise  at  the 

time.] 
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Believe  me,  Moschus,*  like  that  picture  seems 
The  book  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  man's  dreams, 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figures  incomplete, 
Poetic  nightmares,  without  head  or  feet. 

Poets  and  painters,  as  all  artists  f  know, 
May  shoot  a  little  with  a  lengthened  bow  ; 
"We  claim  this  mutual  mercy  for  our  task, 
And  grant  in  turn  the  pardon  which  we  ask ; 
But  make  not  monsters  sprmg  from  gentle  dams  — 
Birds  breed  not  vipers,  tigers  nurse  not  lambs. 

A  labored,  long  exordium,  sometimes  tends 
(Like  patriot  speeches)  but  to  paltry  ends ; 
And  nonsense  in  a  lofty  note  goes  down. 
As  pertness  passes  with  a  legal  gown : 
Thus  many  a  bard  describes  in  pompous  strain 
The  clear  brook  babbling  through  the  goodly  plain : 
The  groves  of  Granta,  and  her  gothic  halls,    [walls ; 
King's  Coll.,  Cam's  stream,  stained  windows,  and  old 
Or,  in  adventurous  numbers,  neatly  aims 
To  paint  a  rainbow,  or  —  the  river  Thames.  J 

You  sketch  a  tree,  and  so  perhaps  may  shine  — 
But  daub  a  shipwreck  like  an  alehouse  sign ; 
You  plan  a  vase  —  it  dwindles  to  a  pot ; 
Then  glide  down  Grub-street  —  fasting  and  forgot ; 

•  ["Moschus."— In  the  ori(^nal  MS.,  "  Ilobhouse."] 

t  ["  All  artists."  —  Originally,  "  We  scribblers."] 

X  "  Where  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense."  —  Pope. 
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Laughed  into  Lethe  by  some  quaint  Review, 
Whose  wit  is  never  troublesome  till  —  true.* 

Li  fine,  to  whatsoever  you  aspire. 
Let  it  at  least  be  simple  and  entire. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  rhyming  tribe 
(Give  ear,  my  friend,  for  thou  hast  been  a  scribe) 
Are  led  astray  by  some  peculiar  lure. 
I  labor  to  be  brief —  become  obscure  ; 
One  falls  while  following  elegance  too  fast ; 
Another  soars,  inflated  with  bombast ; 
Too  'ow  a  third  crawls  on,  afraid  to  fly, 
He  spins  his  subject  to  satiety ; 
Absurdly  varying,  he  at  last  engraves 
Fish  in  the  woods,  and  boars  beneath  the  waves ! 

Unless  your  care 's  exact,  your  judgment  nice, 
The  flight  from  folly  leads  but  into  vice ; 
None  are  complete,  all  wanting  in  some  part, 
Like  certain  tailors,  limited  in  art. 
For  galligaskins  Slowshears  is  your  man ; 
But  coats  must  claim  another  artisan.f 
Now  this  to  me,  I  own,  seems  much  the  same 
As  Vulcan's  feet  to  bear  Apollo's  frame :  J 

•  [This  is  pointed,  and  felicitously  expressed.  —  Mooke.J 
t  Mere  common  mortals  were  commonly  content  with  one  tailor 
and  with  one  bill,  but  the  more  particular  gentlemen  found  it 
impossible  to  confide  their  lower  garments  to  the  makers  of  their 
body  clothes.  I  speak  of  the  beginning  of  1809 :  what  reform 
may  have  since  taken  place  I  neither  know,  nor  desire  to  know. 
I  [MS.  "  As  one  leg  perfect,  and  the  other  lame."] 
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Or,  with  a  fair  complexion,  to  expose 

Black  eyes,  black  ringlets,  but  —  a  bottle  nose 


Dear  authors !  suit  your  topics  to  your  strength, 
And  ponder  well  your  subject,  and  its  length ; 
Nor  lift  your  load,  before  you  're  quite  aware 
What  weight  your  shoulders  will,  or  will  not,  bear. 
But  lucid  Order,  and  Wit's  siren  voice, 
Await  the  poet,  skilful  in  his  choice ; 
With  native  eloquence  he  soars  along, 
Grace  in  his  thoughts,  and  music  in  his  song. 

Let  judgment  teach  him  wisely  to  combine 
With  future  parts  the  now  omitted  line : 
This  shall  the  author  choose,  or  that  reject, 
Precise  in  style,  and  cautious  to  select ; 
Nor  slight  applause  will  candid  pens  afford 
To  him  who  furnishes  a  wanting  word. 
Then  fear  not  if 'tis  needful  to  produce 
Some  term  unknown,  or  obsolete  in  use, 
(As  Pitt  *  has  furnished  us  a  word  or  two. 
Which  lexicographers  declined  to  do  ;) 
So  you  indeed,  with  care,  —  (but  be  content 
To  take  this  license  rarely)  —  may  invent. 
New  words  find  credit  in  these  latter  days 
If  neatly  grafted  on  a  GaUic  phrase. 
What  Chaucer,  Spenser  did,  we  scarce  refuse 
To  Dryden's  or  to  Pope's  maturer  muse. 

*  Mr.  Pitt  was  liberal  in  his  additions  to  our  parliamentary 
tongue;  as  may  be  seen  in  many  publications,  particularly  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 
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If  you  can  add  a  little,  say  why  not, 

As  well  as  William  Pitt,  and  Walter  Scott  ? 

Since  they,  by  force  of  rhyme  and  force  of  lungs, 

Enriched  our  island's  ill-united  tongues  ; 

'T  is  then  —  and  shall  be  —  lawful  to  present 

Reform  in  writhig,  as  in  parliament. 

As  forests  shed  their  foliage  by  degrees, 
So  fade  expressions  which  in  season  please ; 
And  we  and  ours,  alas !  are  due  to  fate, 
And  works  and  words  but  dwindle  to  a  date. 
Though  as  a  monarch  nods,  and  commerce  calls, 
Impetuous  rivers  stagnate  in  canals ; 
Though  swamps  subdued,  and  marshes  drained,  sus- 
tain 
The  heavy  ploughshare  and  the  yellow  grain, 
And  rising  ports  along  the  busy  shore 
Protect  the  vessel  from  old  Ocean's  roar. 
All,  all  must  perish ;  but,  surviving  last, 
The  love  of  letters  half  preserves  the  past. 
True,  some  decay,  yet  not  a  few  revive ;  * 
Though    those   shall   sink,   which    now    appear    to 

thrive, 
As  custom  arbitrates,  whose  shifting  sway 
Our  life  and  language  must  alike  obey. 

*  Old  ballads,  old  plays,  and  old  women's  stories,  are  at  present 
in  as  much  request  as  old  wine  or  new  speeches.  In  fact,  this 
is  the  millennium  of  black  letter:  thanks  to  our  Hebers,  Webers, 
and  Scotts !  —  [There  was  a  good  deal  of  malice  in  thus  putting 
Weber,  a  poor  German  hack,  a  mere  amanuensis  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  between  the  two  other  names.] 
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The  immortal  wars  which  gods  and  angels  wage, 
Are  they  not  shown  in  Milton's  sacred  page  ? 
His  strain  wiU  teach  what  numbers  best  belong 
To  themes  celestial  told  in  epic  song. 

The  slow,  sad  stanza  will  correctly  paint 
The  lover's  anguish,  or  the  friend's  complaint. 
But  which  deserves  the  laurel  —  rhyme  or  blank  ? 
"Which  holds  on  Helicon  the  higher  rank  ? 
Let  squabbling  critics  by  themselves  dispute 
This  point,  as  puzzling  as  a  Chancery  suit. 

Satiric  rhyme  first  sprang  from  selfish  spleen. 
You  doubt  —  see  Dryden,  Pope,  St.  Patrick's  dean.* 

Blank  verse  f  is  now,  with  one  consent,  allied 
To  Tragedy,  and  rarely  quits  her  side. 

*  "Mac  Flecknoe,"  the  "Dunciad,"  and  all  Swift's  lampoon- 
ing ballads.  Whatever  their  other  works  may  be,  these  origi- 
nated in  personal  feelings,  and  angry  retort  on  unworthy  rivals ; 
and  though  the  ability  of  these  satires  elevates  the  poetical, 
their  poignancy  detracts  from  the  personal  character  of  the 
writers. 

t  [Like  Dr.  Johnson,  Byron  maintained  the  excellence  of 
rhyme  over  blank  verse  in  English  poetry.  "  Blank  verse," 
he  says,  in  his  long  lost  letter  to  the  editor  of  Blackwood's  Mag- 
azine, "  unless  in  the  drama,  no  one  except  Milton  ever  wrote 
who  could  rhyme.  I  am  aware  that  Johnson  has  said,  after  some 
hesitation,  that  he  could  not '  prevail  upon  himself  to  wish  that 
Milton  had  been  a  rhymer.'  The  opinions  of  that  truly  great 
man,  whom,  like  Pope,  it  is  the  present  fashion  to  decry,  wiU 
ever  be  received  by  me  with  that  deference  which  time  wiU 
restore  to  him  from  aU;  but,  with  all  humility,  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  the  '  Paradise  Lost '  would   not   have  been  moro 
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Though  mad  Almanzor  rhymed  in  Dryden's  days, 

No  sing-song  hero  rants  in  modem  plays ; 

While  modest  Comedy  her  verse  foregoes 

For  jest  and  pun  *  in  very  middling  prose. 

Not  that  our  Bens  or  Beaumonts  show  the  worse, 

Or  lose  one  point,  because  they  wrote  in  verse. 

But  so  Thalia  pleases  to  appear, 

Poor  virgin  !  damned  some  twenty  times  a  year ! 

Whate'er  the  scene,  let  this  advice  have  weight :  — 
Adapt  your  language  to  your  hero's  state. 
At  times  Melpomene  forgets  to  groan. 
And  brisk  Thalia  takes  a  serious  tone ; 
Nor  unregarded  will  the  act  pass  by 
Where  angry  Townly  f  lifts  his  voice  on  high. 
Again,  our  Shakspeare  limits  verse  to  kings, 
When  common  prose  wUl  serve  for  common  things ; 


nobly  conveyed  to  posterity,  not  perhaps  in  heroic  conplets,  — 
although  even  they  could  sustain  the  subject,  if  well  balanced, — 
but  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  or  of  Tasso,  or  in  the  terza  rima 
of  Dante,  which  the  powers  of  Milton  could  easily  have  grafted 
on  our  language.  The  '  Seasons '  of  Thomson  would  have  been 
better  in  rhyme,  although  still  inferior  to  his  '  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence ; '  and  Mr.  Southey's  '  Joan  of  Arc '  no  worse."] 

*  With  aU  the  vulgar  applause  and  critical  abhorrence  of 
puns,  they  have  Aristotle  on  their  side;  who  permits  them  to 
orators,  and  gives  them  consequence  by  a  grave  disquisition. 
f "  Cicero  also,"  says  Addison,  "  has  sprinkled  several  of  his 
works  with  them;  and,  in  his  book  on  Oratory,  quotes  abun- 
dance of  sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which,  upon  examination, 
prove  an-ant  puns."] 

t  [In  Vanbi-ugh's  comedy  of  the  "  Provoked  Husband."] 
VOL.  II.  6 
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And  lively  Hal  resigns  heroic  ire, 

To  "  hollowing  Hotspur  "  *  and  the  sceptred  sire. 

'T  is  not  enough,  je  bards,  with  all  your  art, 
To  polish  poems  ;  —  they  must  touch  the  heart : 
Where'er  the  scene  be  laid,  whate'er  the  song, 
Still  let  it  bear  the  hearer's  soul  along ; 
Command  your  audience  or  to  smile  or  weep, 
Whiche'er  may  please  you  —  any  thing  but  sleep. 
The  poet  claims  our  tears ;  but,  by  his  leave, 
Before  I  shed  them,  let  me  see  him  grieve. 

If  banished  Romeo  feigned  nor  sigh  nor  tear. 
Lulled  by  his  languor,  I  should  sleep  or  sneer. 
Sad  words,  no  doubt,  become  a  serious  face, 
And  men  look  angry  in  the  proper  place. 
At  double  meanings  folks  seem  wondrous  sly, 
And  sentiment  prescribes  a  pensive  eye  ; 
For  nature  formed  at  first  the  inward  man. 
And  actors  copy  nature  —  when  they  can. 
She  bids  the  beating  heart  with  rapture  bound, 
Raised  to  the  stars,  or  levelled  with  the  ground ; 
And  for  expression's  aid,  'tis  said,  or  sung. 
She  gave  our  mind's  interpreter  —  the  tongue, 
Who,  worn  with  use,  of  late  would  fain  dispense 
(At  least  in  theatres)  with  common  sense  ; 
O'erwhelm  with  sound  the  boxes,  gallery,  pit. 
And  raise  a  laugh  with  any  thing  —  but  wit. 

•  "  And  in  his  ear  I  '11  hollow,  Mortimer !  "  —  1  Henry  IV. 
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To  skilful  writers  it  will  much  import,  [court ; 

Whence  spring  their  scenes,  from  common  life   or 
Whether  they  seek  applause  by  smile  or  tear, 
To  draw  a  "  Lying  Valet,"  or  a  "  Lear," 
A  sage,  or  rakish  youngster  wild  from  school, 
A  wandering  "  Peregrine,"  or  plain  "John  Bull;" 
All  persons  please  when  nature's  voice  prevails, 
Scottish  or  L-ish,  born  in  Wilts  or  Wales. 

Or  follow  common  fame,  or  forge  a  plot. 
Who  cares  if  mimic  heroes  lived  or  not  ? 
One  precept  serves  to  regulate  the  scene  :  — 
Make  it  appear  as  if  it  might  have  been. 

If  some  Drawcansir  *  you  aspire  to  draw, 
Present  him  raving,  and  above  all  law : 
If  female  furies  in  your  scheme  are  planned, 
Macbeth's  fierce  dame  is  ready  to  your  hand  ; 
For  tears  and  treachery,  for  good  or  evil, 
Constance,  King  Eichard,  Hamlet,  and  the  Devil ! 
But  if  a  new  design  you  dare  essay. 
And  freely  wander  from  the  beaten  way, 
True  to  your  characters,  till  all  be  past, 
Preserve  consistency  from  first  to  last. 

'Tis  hard  to  venture  where  our  betters  fail. 
Or  lend  fresh  interest  to  a  twice-told  tale ; 

*  ["Johnson.    Pray,  Mr.  Bayes,  who  is  that  Drawcansir? 

"  Bayes.  Why,  Sir,  a  great  hero,  that  flights  his  mistress, 
snnbs  up  kings,  baffles  armies,  and  does  what  he  will  without 
regard  to  numbers,  good  sense,  or  justice."  — ReliearsaL] 
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And  yet,  perchance,  'tis  wiser  to  prefer 

A  hackneyed  plot,  than  choose  a  new,  and  err ; 

Yet  copy  not  too  closely,  but  record, 

More  justly,  thought  for  thought  than  word  for  word, 

Nor  trace  your  prototype  through  narrow  ways, 

But  only  follow  where  he  merits  praise. 

For  you,  young  bard !  whom  luckless  fate  may  lead 
To  tremble  on  the  nod  of  all  who  read. 
Ere  your  first  score  of  cantos  time  unrolls. 
Beware  —  for  God's  sake,  do  n't  begin  like  Bowles !  * 

•  About  two  years  ago  a  yoting  man,  named  Townsend,  was 
announced  by  Mr.  Cumberland  f  (in  a  review  J  since  deceased) 

t  [Cumberland  died  in  May,  1811,  and  had  the  honor  to  be  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to  be  eulogized,  while  the  company  stood 
round  the  grave,  in  the  following  manly  style  by  the  then  dean,  Dr. 
Vincent,  his  schoolfellow,  and  through  life  his  friend.  —  "Good  people! 
the  person  you  see  now  deposited  is  Richard  Cumberland,  an  author  of 
no  small  merit :  his  writings  were  chiefly  for  the  stage,  but  of  strict 
moral  tendency :  they  were  not  without  faults,  but  they  were  not  gross, 
abounding  with  oaths  and  Ubidinous  expressions,  as,  I  am  shocked  to 
observe,  is  the  case  of  many  of  the  present  day.  He  wrote  as  much  aa 
any  one :  few  wrote  better ;  and  his  works  will  be  held  in  the  highest 
estimation,  as  long  aa  the  English  language  will  be  understood.  He 
considered  the  theatre  a  school  for  moral  improvement,  and  his  remains 
are  truly  worthy  of  mingUng  with  the  illustrious  dead  which  surround 
ns.  Read  his  prose  subjects  on  divinity  !  there  you  will  find  the  true 
Christian  spirit  of  a  man  who  trusted  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  May  God  forgive  him  his  sins  ;  and,  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
just,  receive  him  into  everlasting  glory  I  "] 

t  [The  "  London  Review,"  set  up  in  1809,  tinder  Mr.  Cumberland's 
editorial  care,  did  not  outlive  many  numbers.  He  spoke  great  things  in 
the  prospectus,  about  the  distinguiifhiag  feature  of  the  journal,  namely, 
its  having  the  writer's  name  affixed  to  the  articles.  This  plan  has  suc- 
ceeded pretty  well  both  in  France  and  Germany,  but  has  failed  utterly 
as  often  as  it  has  been  tried  in  England.    It  l3  needless,  however, 
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"  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain,"  — 

And  pray,  what  follows  from  his  boiling  brain  ?  — 

as  being  engaged  in  an  epic  poem  to  be  entitled  "  Armageddon." 
The  plan  and  specimen  promise  much ;  but  I  hope  neither  to 
offend  Mr.  Townsend,  nor  his  friends,  by  recommending  to  his 
attention  the  lines  of  Horace  to  which  these  rhjTnes  allude.  If 
Mr.  Townsend  succeeds  in  his  undertaking,  as  there  is  reason 
to  hope,  how  much  will  the  world  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Cumber- 
land for  bringing  him  before  the  public !  But,  till  that  eventful 
day  arrives,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  premature  display 
of  his  plan  (sublime  as  the  ideas  confessedly  are)  has  not,  —  by 
raising  expectation  too  high,  or  diminishing  curiosity,  by  devel- 
oping his  argument,  —  rather  incurred  the  hazard  of  injuring  Mr. 
Townsend's  future  prospects.  Mr.  Cumberland  (whose  talents 
I  shall  not  depreciate  by  the  humble  tribute  of  my  praise)  and 
Mr.  Townsend  must  not  suppose  me  actuated  by  unworthy 
motives  in  this  suggestion.  I  wish  the  author  all  the  success 
he  can  wish  himself,  and  shall  be  ti-uly  happy  to  see  epic  poe- 
try weighed  up  from  the  bathos  where  it  hes  sunken  with 
Sou  they,  Cottle,  Cowley  (Mrs.  or  Abraham),  Ogilvy,  Wilkie, 
Pye,  and  all  the  "  dull  of  past  and  present  daj's."  Even  if  he  is 
not  a  Milton,  he  may  be  better  than  Blackmore ;  if  not  a  Ho- 
mer, an  Antimachus.  I  should  deem  myself  presumptuous,  as  a 
young  man,  in  offering  advice,  were  it  not  addressed  to  one  stiU 
younger.  Mr.  Townsend  has  the  greatest  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter: but  in  conquering  them  he  wiU  tind  employment;  in  hav- 
ing conquered  them,  his  reward.  I  know  too  well  "  the  scrib- 
bler's scoff,  the  critic's  contumely;  "  and  I  am  afraid  time  will 
teach  Mr.  Townsend  to  know  them  better.  Those  who  succeed, 
and  those  who  do  not,  must  bear  this  alike,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  have  most  of  it.  I  trust  that  Mr.  Townsend's  share  will 
be  from  envy; — he  will  soon  know  mankind  well  enough  not  to 
attribute  tins  expression  to  malice.  —  [This  note  Byron  says  was 
written  at  Athens  before  he  had  heard  of  the  death  of  Cumberland, 

to  go  into  any  speculation  on  the  principle  here ;  for  the  "  London  Re- 
view," whether  sent  into  the  world  with  or  without  names,  must  soon 
have  died  of  the  original  disease  of  dulness.] 
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He  sinks  to  Southey's  level  in  a  trice, 

Whose  epic  mountains  never  fail  in  mice ! 

Not  so  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire, 

The  tempered  warblings  of  his  master-lyre  ; 

Soft  as  the  gentler  breathing  of  the  lute, 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit  " 

He  speaks,  but,  as  his  subject  swells  along, 

Earth,  Heaven,  and  Hades  echo  with  the  song.* 

Still  to  the  midst  of  things  he  hastens  on, 

As  if  we  witnessed  all  already  done ; 

Leaves  on  his  path  whatever  seems  too  mean 

To  raise  the  subject,  or  adorn  the  scene ; 

Gives,  as  each  page  improves  upon  the  sight,  [light ; 

Not  smoke  from   brightness,  but  from    darkness  — 

And  truth  and  fiction  with  such  art  compounds. 

We  know  not  where  to  fix  their  several  bounds. 

If  you  would  please  the  public,  deign  to  hear 

What  soothes  the  many-headed  monster's  ear ; 

who  died  in  May,  1811.  On  his  return  to  England  Byi-on  wrote 
to  a  friend:  —  "There  is  a  sucking  epic  poet  at  Granta,  a  Mr. 
Townsend,  protdgd  of  the  late  Cumberland.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  him  and  his  'Armageddon  ?  '  I  think  his  plan  (the  man  I  don't 
know)  borders  on  the  sublime;  though,  perhaps,  the  anticipation 
of  the  '  Last  Day  '  Is  a  little  too  daring:  at  least,  it  looks  like  tell- 
ing the  Almighty  what  he  is  to  do;  and  might  remind  an  ill-na- 
tured person  of  the  line  — 

'  And  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.' 

Mr.  Townsend,  in  ISl-'S,  was  induced  to  publish  eight  of  the 
twelve  books  of  which  his  poem  was  to  consist.  Their  reception 
realized  Byron's  ominous  predictions.] 

*  [There  is  more  of  poetry  in  these  verses  upon  Milton  than 
in  any  other  passage  throughout  the  paraphrase.  —  Mooke.] 
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If  your  heart  triumph  when  the  hands  of  all 
Applaud  in  thunder  at  the  curtain's  fall, 
Deserve  those  plaudits  —  study  nature's  page, 
And  sketch  the  striking  traits  of  every  age ; 
While  varying  man  and  varying  years  unfold 
Life's  little  tale,  so  oft,  so  vainly  told. 
Observe  his  simple  childhood's  dawning  days, 
His  pranks,  his  prate,  his  playmates,  and  his  plays ; 
Till  time  at  length  the  mannish  tyro  weans, 
And  prurient  vice  outstrips  his  tardy  teens ! 

Behold  him  Freshman  !  forced  no  more  to  groan 
O'er  Virgil's  *  devilish  verses  and  —  his  own ; 
Prayers  are  too  tedious,  lectures  too  abstruse, 
He  flies  from  Tavell's  frown  to  "  Fordham's  Mews ; " 
(Unlucky  Tavell !  f  doomed  to  daily  cares 
By  pugilistic  pupils,  and  by  bears,)  J 

*  Harvey,  the  circulator  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  used  to 
fling  away  Virgil  in  his  ecstasy  of  admiration,  and  say,  "  the  book 
had  a  devil."  Now,  such  a  character  as  I  am  copjdng  would 
probably  fling  it  away  also,  but  rather  wish  that  the  devU  had 
the  book ;  not  from  dislike  to  the  poet,  but  a  well-founded  horror 
of  hexameters.  Indeed,  the  public  school  penance  of  "  Long 
and  Short "  is  enough  to  beget  an  antipathy  to  poetry  for  the 
residue  of  a  man's  Ufe,  and,  perhaps,  so  far  may  be  an  advan- 
tage. 

t  "Infandum,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem."  I  dare  say 
Mr.  Tavell  (to  whom  1  mean  no  affront)  will  understand  me; 
and  it  is  no  matter  whether  any  one  else  does  or  no.  —  To  the 
above  events,  "  quseque  ipse  miserrima  vidi,  et  quorum  pars 
magna  fui,"  all  times  and  terms  bear  testimony. 

X  [The  Rev.  G.  F.  Tavell  was  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  during  Byron's  residence,  and  owed  this 
notice  to  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  protested  agamst  his  juve- 
nile vagaries.] 
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Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions  threat  in  vain, 
Befoi'e  hounds,  hunters,  and  Newmarket  plain  ; 
Rough  with  his  elders,  with  his  equals  rash. 
Civil  to  sharpers,  prodigal  of  cash  ; 
Constant  to  nought  —  save  hazard  and  a  whore, 
Yet  cursing  both  —  for  both  have  made  him  sore  ; 
Unread  (unless,  since  books  beguile  disease. 
The  p — X  becomes  his  passage  to  degrees)  ; 
Fooled,  pillaged,  dunned,  he  wastes  his  term  away, 
And,  unexpelled  perhaps,  retires  M.  A. ; 
Master  of  arts  !  as  hells  and  cluhs  *  proclaim. 
Where  scarce  a  blackleg  bears  a  brighter  name ! 

Launched  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire. 
He  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire ; 
Marries  for  money,  chooses  friends  for  rank. 
Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the  Bank ; 
Sits  in  the  Senate  ;  gets  a  son  and  heir ; 
Sends  him  to  Harrow,  for  himself  was  there. 
Mute,  though  he  votes,  unless  when  called  to  cheer, 
His  son 's  so  sharp  —  he  '11  see  the  dog  a  peer ! 

Manhood  declines  —  age  palsies  every  limb ; 
He  quits  the  scene  —  or  else  the  scene  quits  him  ; 
Scrapes  wealth,  o'er  each  departing  penny  grieves, 
And  avarice  seizes  all  ambition  leaves ; 
Counts  cent  per  cent,  and  smiles,  or  vainly  frets, 
O'er  hoards  diminished  by  young  Hopeful's  debts ; 

*  "  Hell,"  a  gaming-house  so  called,  where  you  risk  little,  and 
are  cheated  a  good  deal.  "  Club,"  a  pleasant  purgatory  where 
you  lose  more,  and  ai*e  not  supposed  to  be  cheated  at  all. 
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Weighs  well  and  wisely  what  to  sell  or  buy, 
Complete  in  all  life's  lessons  —  but  to  die ; 
Peevish  and  spiteful,  doting,  hard  to  please, 
Commending  every  time,  save  times  like  these ; 
Crazed,  querulous,  forsaken,  half  forgot, 
Expires  unwept  —  is  bui'ied  —  let  him  rot ! 

But  from  the  Drama  let  me  not  digress, 
Nor  spare   my   precepts,   though  they  please   you 

less. 
Though  woman  weep,  and  hardest  hearts  are  stirred 
When  what  is  done  is  rather  seen  than  heard. 
Yet  many  deeds  preserved  in  history's  page 
Are  better  told  than  acted  on  the  stage ; 
The  ear  sustains  what  shocks  the  timid  eye. 
And  horror  thus  subsides  to  sympathy. 
True  Briton  all  beside,  I  here  am  French  — 
Bloodshed  't  is  surely  better  to  retrench ; 
The  gladiatorial  gore  we  teach  to  flow 
In  tragic  scenes  disgusts,  though  but  in  show  ; 
We  hate  the  carnage  while  we  see  the  trick, 
And  find  small  sympathy  in  being  sick. 
Not  on  the  stage^the  regicide  Macbeth 
Appals  an  audience  with  a  monarch's  death ; 
To  gaze  when  sable  Hubert  threats  to  sear 
Young  Arthur's  eyes,  can  ours  or  nature  bear  ? 
A  haltered  heroine  *  Johnson  sought  to  slay  — 
We  saved  Irene,  but  half  damned  the  play, 

*  "Irene  had  to  speak  two  lines  with  the  bowstring  round 
her  neck ;  but  the  audience  cried  out '  Murder ! '  and  she  was 
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And  (Heaven  be  praised !)  our  tolerating  times 
Stint  metamorphoses  to  pantomimes  ; 
And  Lewis'  self,  with  all  his  sprites,  would  quake 
To  change  Earl  Osmond's  negro  to  a  snake ! 
Because,  in  scenes  exciting  joy  or  grief. 
We  loathe  the  action  which  exceeds  belief: 
And  yet,  God  knows  !  what  may  not  authors  do, 
Whose  postscripts  prate  of  dyeing  "  heroines  blue  ?"  * 

Above  all  things,  Dan  Poet,  if  you  can, 
Eke  out  your  acts,  I  pray,  with  mortal  man ; 
Nor  call  a  ghost,  unless  some  cursed  scrape 
Must  open  ten  trap-doors  for  your  escape. 
Of  all  the  monstrous  things  I'd  fain  forbid, 
I  loathe  an  opera  worse  than  Dennis  did ;  f 
Where  good  and  evil  persons,  right  or  wrong, 
Rage,  love,  and  aught  but  moralize,  in  song. 
Hail,  last  memorial  of  our  foreign  friends 
Which  Gaul  allows,  and  still  Hesperia  lends  ! 

obliged  to  go  off  the  stage  alive." — BoswelVs  Johnscm.  [These 
two  lines  were  afterwards  struck  out,  and  Irene  was  carried  off, 
to  be  put  to  death  behind  the  scenes.] 

*  In  the  postscript  to  the  "  Castle  Sceptre,"  Mr.  Lewis  tells 
us,  that  though  blacks  were  unknown  in  England  at  the  period 
of  his  action,  yet  he  has  made  the  anachronism  to  set  off  the 
scene :  and  if  he  could  have  produced  the  effect  "  by  making 
his  heroine  blue,"  — I  quote  him  —  "  blue  he  would  have  made 
her!" 

f  [In  1706,  Dennis,  the  critic,  wrote  an  "  Essay  on  the  Operas 
after  the  Italian  manner,  which  are  about  to  be  established  on 
the  English  Stage; "  to  show  that  they  were  more  immoral  than 
the  most  licentious  play.] 
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Napoleon's  edicts  no  embargo  lay 
On  whores,  spies,  singers  wisely  shipped  away. 
Our  giant  capital,  whose  squares  are  spread 
Where  rustics  earned,  and  now  may  beg,  their  bread, 
In  all  iniquity  is  grown  so  nice. 
It  scorns  amusements  which  are  not  of  price. 
Hence  the  pert  shopkeeper,  whose  throbbing  ear 
Aches  with  orchestras  which  he  pays  to  hear, 
Whom  shame,  not  sympathy,  forbids  to  snore, 
His  anguish  doubhng  by  his  own  "  encore ; " 
Squeezed  in  "  Fop's  Alley,"  jostled  by  the  beaux, 
Teased  with  his  hat,  and  trembling  for  his  toes ; 
Scarce  wrestles  through  the  night,  nor  tastes  of  ease 
Till  the  dropped  curtain  gives  a  glad  release  : 
Why  this,  and  more,  he  suffers  —  can  ye  guess  ?  — 
Because  it  costs  him  dear,  and  makes  him  dress  ! 

So  prosper  eunuchs  from  Etruscan  schools ; 
Give  us  but  fiddlers,  and  they're  sure  of  fools ! 
Ere  scenes  were  played  by  many  a  reverend  clerk  * 
(What  harm,  if  David  danced  before  the  ark  ?)  f 
In  Christmas  revels,  simple  country  folks         [jokes. 
Were   pleased   with   morrice-mumm'r}-   and    coarse 

♦  "  The  first  theatrical  representations,  entitled  '  Mysteries  and 
Moralities,'  were  generally  enacted  at  Christmas,  by  monks  (as 
the  only  persons  who  could  read),  and  latterly  by  the  clergy 
and  students  of  the  universities.  The  dramatis  personae  were 
usually  Adam,  Pater  Coelestis,  Faith,  Vice,"  etc.  etc. —  See 
Wai'tan^s  History  of  En^liih  Poetry. 

\  Here  follows,  in  the  original  MS. — 

"  Who  did  what  Vestris  —  yet,  at  least,  —  cannot, 
And  cut  his  kingly  capers  sans  culotte." 
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Improving  years,  with  tilings  no  longer  known, 
Produced  blithe  Punch  and  merry  Madame  Joan, 
Who  still  frisk  on  with  feats  so  lewdly  low, 
'T  is  strange  Benvolio  *  suffers  such  a  show  ;  f 
Suppressing  peer !  to  whom  each  vice  gives  place. 
Oaths,  boxing,  begging,  —  all,  save  rout  and  race. 

Farce  followed  Comedy,  and  reached  her  prime 
In  ever-laughing  Foote's  fantastic  time  : 
Mad  wag !  who  pardoned  none,  nor  spared  the  best, 
And  turned  some  very  serious  things  to  jest. 
Nor  church  nor  state  escaped  his  public  sneers. 
Arms  nor  the  gown,  priests,  lawyers,  volunteers : 
"  Alas,  poor  Yorick !  "  now  for  ever  mute  ! 
Whoever  loves  a  laugh  must  sigh  for  Foote. 

We  smile,  perforce,  when  histrionic  scenes 
Ape  the  swoln  dialogue  of  kings  and  queens. 
When  "  Chrononhotonthologos  must  die," 
And  Arthur  struts  in  mimic  majesty. 

Moschus  !  with  whom  once  more  I  hope  to  sit 
And  smile  at  folly,  if  we  can' t  at  wit ; 

*  Benvolio  does  not  bet;  but  every  man  who  maintains  race- 
horses is  a  promoter  of  all  the  concomitant  evils  of  the  turf. 
Avoiding  to  bet  is  a  little  pharisaical.  Is  it  an  exculpation?  I 
think  not.  I  never  yet  heard  a  bawd  praised  for  chastity  be- 
cause she  herself  did  not  commit  fornication. 

t  [For  Benvolio  the  original  MS.  had  "  Earl  Grosvenor;"  and 
for  the  next  couplet  — 

*'  Suppressing  peer!  to  whom  ea<"h  vice  gives  place, 
Save  gambliug  —  fbr  his  Lordsliip  loves  a  race."] 
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Yes,  friend !  for  thee  I'  11  quit  my  cynic  cell, 
And  bear  Swift's  motto,  "  Vive  la  bagatelle ! " 
Which  charmed  our  days  in  each  -3^gean  clime. 
As  oft  at  home,  with  revelry  and  rhyme.* 
Then  may  Euphrosyne,  who  sped  the  past, 
Soothe  thy  life's  scenes,  nor  leave  thee  in  the  last ; 
But  find  in  thine,  like  pagan  Plato's  bed,t 
Some  merry  manuscript  of  mimes,  when  dead. 

Now  to  the  Drama  let  us  bend  our  eyes, 
Where  fettered  by  whig  Walpole  low  she  Ues  ;  J 
Corruption  foiled  her,  for  she  feared  her  glance ; 
Decorum  left  her  for  an  opera  dance  ! 

♦  [In  dedicating  the  fourth  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  to  his 
fellow  traveller,  Hobhouse,  Byron  describes  him  as  "  one  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  social  advantages  of  an  enlightened 
friendship ;  one  whom  he  had  long  known  and  accompanied  far, 
whom  he  had  found  wakeful  over  his  sickness  and  kind  in  his 
sorrow,  glad  in  his  prosperity  and  firm  in  his  adversity,  true  in 
counsel  and  trusty  in  peril:"  —  while  Hobhouse,  in  describing 
a  short  tour  to  Negroponte,  in  which  his  noble  friend  was  unable 
to  accompany  him,  regrets  the  absence  of  a  companion,  "  who, 
to  quickness  of  observation  and  ingenuity  of  remark,  united  that 
gay  good  humor  which  keeps  alive  the  attention  under  the  pres- 
sure of  fatigue,  and  softens  the  aspect  of  every  difficulty  and 
danger."] 

t  Under  Plato's  piUow  a  volume  of  the  Mimes  of  Sophron  was 
found  the  day  he  died.  —  Vide  Barth^l^mi,  De  Pauw,  or  Diogenes 
Laertius,  if  agreeable.  De  Pauw  calls  it  a  jest-book.  Cumber- 
land, in  his  Observer,  terms  it  moral,  like  the  sayings  of  Pubhus 
Syrus. 

t  The  English  Act  of  Parliament  regulating  and  restrain- 
ing theatres  was  introduced  in  1737  by  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole. 
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Yet  Chesterfield,  *  whose  polished  pen  inveighs 
'Gainst  laughter,  fought  for  freedom  to  our  plays  ; 
Unchecked  by  megrims  of  patrician  brains. 
And  damning  dulness  of  lord  chamberlains. 
Repeal  that  act !  again  let  Humor  roam 
Wild  o'er  the  stage  —  we  've  time  for  tears  at  home  ; 
Let  "  Archer  "  plant  the  horns  on  "  Sullen's  "  brows, 
And  "  Estifania  "  gull  her  "  Copper  "  f  spouse  ; 
The  moral 's  scant  —  but  that  may  be  excused. 
Men  go  not  to  be  lectured,  but  amused. 
He  whom  our  plays  dispose  to  good  or  ill 
Must  wear  a  head  in  want  of  Willis'  skill ;  J 
Ay,  but  Macheath's  example  —  psha  !  —  no  more ! 
It  formed  no  thieves  —  the  thief  was  formed  before ; 
And,  spite  of  puritans  and  Collier's  curse,  § 
Plays  make  mankind  no  better,  and  no  worse- 
Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  methodistic  men ! 
Nor  burn  damned  Drury  if  it  rise  again. 
But  why  to  brain-scorched  bigots  thus  appeal  ? 
Can  heavenly  mercy  dwell  with  earthly  zeal  ? 
For  times  of  fire  and  fagot  let  them  hope ! 
Times  dear  alike  to  puritan  or  pope. 


*  His  speech  on  the  Licensing  Act  is  one  of  his  most  eloquent 
efforts. 

t  Michael  Perez,  the  "  Copper  Captain,"  in  "  Rule  a  Wife  and 
have  a  Wife." 

t  [  Willis  was  the  physician  who  had  charge  of  George  m. 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  insanity.] 

§  Jerry  Collier's  controversy  with  Congreve,  etc.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  drama,  is  too  well  known  to  require  further  com- 
ment. 
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As  pious  Calvin  saw  Servetus  blaze, 

So  would  new  sects  on  newer  victims  gaze. 

E'en  now  the  songs  of  Solyma  begin ; 

Faith  cants,  perplexed  apologist  of  sin ! 

While  the  Lord's  servant  chastens  whom  he  loves, 

And  Simeon  *  kicks,  where  Baxter  only  "  shoves."  t 

Whom  nature  guides,  so  writes,  that  every  dunce, 
Enraptured,  thinks  to  do  the  same  at  once ; 
But  after  inky  thumbs  and  bitten  nails. 
And  twenty  scattered  quires,  the  coxcomb  fails. 

Let  Pastoral  be  dumb ;  for  who  can  hope 
To  match  the  youthful  eclogues  of  our  Pope  ? 
Yet  his  and  Phillips'  faults,  of  different  kind, 
For  art  too  rude,  for  nature  too  refined, 
Instruct  how  hard  the  medium  't  is  to  hit 
'Twixt  too  much  polish  and  too  coarse  a  wit. 

A  vulgar  scribbler,  certes,  stands  disgraced 
In  this  nice  age,  when  all  aspire  to  taste ; 
The  dirty  language,  and  the  noisome  jest, 
Which  pleased  in  Swift  of  yore,  we  now  detest ; 

*  5Ir.  Simeon  is  the  very  bully  of  beliefs,  and  castigator  of 
"good  works."  He  is  ably  supported  by  John  Stickles,  a  la- 
borer in  the  same  vineyard :  —  but  I  say  no  more,  for,  according 
to  Johnny  in  full  congregation,  *^No  hopes /or  them  as  hughs."  — 
[The  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  —  a  zealous  Calvinist,  had  several 
warm  disputations  with  other  divines.] 

t  "  Baxter's  Shove  to  heavy-a— d  Christians"  —  the  veritable 
title  of  a  book  once  in  good  repute,  and  likely  enough  to  be  so 
again. 
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Proscribed  not  only  in  the  world  polite, 
But  even  too  nasty  for  a  city  knight ! 

Peace  to  Swift's  faults !  his  wit  hath  made  them 
pass, 
Unmatched  by  all,  save  matchless  Hudibras  ! 
Whose  author  is  perhaps  the  first  we  meet, 
Who  from  our  couplet  lopped  two  final  feet ; 
Nor  less  in  merit  than  the  longer  line, 
This  measure  moves  a  favorite  of  the  Nine. 
Though  at  first  view  eight  feet  may  seem  in  vain 
Formed,  save  in  ode,  to  bear  a  serious  strain, 
Yet  Scott  has  shown  our  wondering  isle  of  late 
This  measure  shrinks  not  from  a  theme  of  weight, 
And,  varied  skilfully,  surpasses  far 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  and  war. 
Whose  fluctuations,  tender  or  sublime. 
Are  curbed  too  much  by  long-recurring  rhyme. 

But  many  a  skilful  judge  abhors  to  see. 
What  few  admire  —  irregularity. 
This  some  vouchsafe  to  pardon  ;  but  'tis  hard 
When  such  a  word  contents  a  British  bard. 

And  must  the  bard  his  glowing  thoughts  confine, 
Lest  censure  hover  o'er  some  faulty  line  ? 
Remove  whate'er  a  critic  may  suspect, 
To  gain  the  paltry  suffrage  of  "  correct  ?  " 
Or  prune  the  spirit  of  each  daring  phrase, 
To  fly  from  error,  not  to  merit  praise  ? 
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Ye,  who  seek  finished  models,  never  cease, 
Bj  day  and  night,  to  read  the  works  of  Greece. 
But  our  good  fathers  never  bent  their  brains 
To  heathen  Greek,  content  with  native  strains. 
The  few  who  read  a  page,  or  used  a  pen, 
Were  satisfied  with  Chaucer  and  old  Ben ; 
The  jokes  and  numbers  suited  to  their  taste 
Were  quaint  and  careless,  any  thing  but  chaste ; 
Yet  whether  right  or  wrong  the  ancient  rules, 
It  will  not  do  to  call  our  fathers  fools ! 
Though  you  and  I,  who  eruditely  know 
To  separate  the  elegant  and  low, 
Can  also,  when  a  hobbling  line  appears, 
Detect  with  fingers,  in  default  of  ears. 

In  sooth  I  do  not  know,  or  greatly  care 
To  learn,  who  our  first  English  strollers  were ; 
Or  if,  till  roofs  received  the  vagrant  art, 
Our  Muse,  like  that  of  Thespis,  kept  a  cart ; 
But  this  is  certain,  since  our  Shakspeare's  days, 
There 's  pomp  enough,  if  little  else  in  plays ; 
Nor  will  Melpomene  ascend  her  throne 
Without  high  heels,  white  plume,  and  Bristol  stone. 

Old  comedies  still  meet  with  much  applause. 
Though  too  licentious  for  dramatic  laws : 
At  least,  we  moderns,  wisely,  'tis  confest, 
Curtail,  or  silence,  the  lascivious  jest. 

Whate'er  their  follies,  and  their  faults  beside. 
Our  enterprising  bards  pass  nought  untried ; 
VOL.   II.  7 
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Nor  do  they  merit  slight  applause  who  choose 
An  English  subject  for  an  English  muse, 
And  leave  to  minds  which  never  dare  invent 
French  flippancy  and  German  sentiment. 
Where  is  that  living  language  which  could  claim 
Poetic  more,  as  philosophic,  fame. 
If  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  delay, 
Would  stop,  like  Pope,*  to  pohsh  by  the  way  ? 

Lords  of  the  quill,  whose  critical  assaults 
O'erthrow  whole  quartos  with  their  quires  of  faults, 

*  ["They  support  Pope,  I  see,  in  the  Quarterly,"  —  wrote 
Byron  in  1820,  from  Ravenna  — "  it  is  a  sin,  and  a  shame,  and 
a  damnation,  that  Pope! !  should  require  it:  but  he  does.  Those 
miserable  mountebanks  of  the  daj',  the  poets,  disgrace  them- 
selves, and  deny  God,  in  running  down  Pope,  the  most  faultless 
of  poets."  Again,  in  1821:  —  "Neither  time,  nor  distance,  nor 
grief,  nor  age,  can  ever  diminish  my  veneration  for  him  who  is 
the  great  moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  all  climes,  of  all  feelin'gs, 
and  of  all  stages  of  existence.  The  delight  of  my  boyhood, 
the  study  of  my  manhood,  perhaps  (if  allowed  to  me  to  attain  it) 
he  may  be  the  consolation  of  my  age.  His  poetry  is  the  book 
of  life.  Without  canting,  and  yet  without  neglecting  religion, 
he  has  assembled  aU  that  a  good  and  great  man  can  gather 
together  of  moral  wisdom  clothed  in  consummate  beauty.  Sir 
William  Temple  observes,  'that  of  all  the  members  of  mankind 
that  live  within  the  compass  of  a  thousand  years,  for  one  man  that 
is  bom  capable  of  making  a  great  poet,  there  may  be  a  thousand 
.  bom  capable  of  making  as  great  generals  and  muiisters  of  state 
as  any  in  story.'  Here  is  a  statesman's  opinion  of  poetry;  it  is 
honorable  to  him  and  to  the  art.  Such  a  'poet  of  a  thousand 
years  '  was  Pope.  A  thousand  years  will  roU  awaj'  before  such 
another  can  be  hoped  for  in  our  hterature.  But  it  can  want 
them:  he  is  himself  a  literature."] 
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"Who  soon  detect,  and  mark  where'er  we  fail, 
And  prove  our  marble  with  too  nice  a  nail ! 
Democritus  himself  was  not  so  bad ; 
He  only  thought,  but  you  would  make,  us  mad  ! 

But  truth  to  say,  most  rhymers  rarely  guard 
Against  that  ridicule  they  deem  so  hard ; 
In  person  neghgent,  they  wear,  from  sloth, 
Beards  of  a  week,  and  nails  of  annual  growth  ; 
Reside  in  garrets,  fly  from  those  they  meet, 
And  walk  in  alleys,  rather  than  the  street. 

"With  little  rhyme,  less  reason,  if  you  please, 
The  name  of  poet  may  be  got  with  ease. 
So  that  not  tuns  of  helleboric  juice 
Shall  ever  turn  your  head  to  any  use ; 
Write  but  like  Wordsworth,  live  beside  a  Lake,* 

*  ["  That  this  is  the  age  of  the  decline  of  English  poetry,  will 
be  doubted  by  few  -who  have  calmly  considered  the  subject. 
That  there  are  men  of  genius  among  the  present  poets,  makes 
little  against  the  fact;  because  it  has  been  well  said,  that,  '  next 
to  him  who  forms  the  taste  of  his  country,  the  greatest  genius 
is  he  who  corrapts  it.'  No  one  has  ever  denied  genius  to  Marini, 
who  corrupted,  not  merely  the  taste  of  Italy,  but  that  of  all 
Europe,  for  nearly  a  centuiy.  The  gi-eat  cause  of  the  present 
deplorable  state  of  English  poetry  is  to  be  attributed  to  that 
absurd  and  systematic  depreciation  of  Pope,  in  wliich,  for  the 
last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  kiud  of  epidemic  concurrence. 
The  Lakers  and  their  school,  and  everybody  else  with  their 
school,  and  even  Moore  without  a  school,  and  dilettanti  lecturers 
at  institutions,  and  elderly  gentlemen  who  translate  and  imitate, 
and  young  Indies  who  listen  and  repeat,  and  baronets  who  draw 
indifi'erent  frontispieces  for  bad  poets,  and  noblemen  who  let 
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And  keep  your  bushy  locks  a  year  from  Blake  ;  * 
Then  print  your  book,  once  more  return  to  town, 
And  boys  shall  hunt  your  hardship  up  and  down. 

Am  I  not  wise,  if  such  some  poets'  plight. 
To  purge  in  spring  —  like  Bayes  f  —  before  I  write  ? 
If  this  precaution  softened  not  my  bile, 
I  know  no  scribbler  with  a  madder  style ; 
But  since  (perhaps  my  feehngs  are  too  nice) 
I  cannot  purchase  fame  at  such  a  price, 

them  dine  with  them  in  the  country,  the  small  body  of  the  wits 
and  the  great  body  of  the  blues,  have  latterly  united  in  a  deprecia- 
tion, of  which  their  forefathers  would  have  been  as  much  ashamed 
as  their  children  will  be.  In  the  mean  time  what  have  we  got 
instead?  The  Lake  School,  which  began  with  an  epic  poem 
'written  in  six  weeks,'  (so 'Joan  of  Arc'  proclaimed  herself,) 
and  finished  with  a  ballad  composed  in  twenty  years,  as  '  Peter 
Bell's '  creator  takes  care  to  inform  the  few  who  will  inquire. 
What  have  we  got  instead?  A  deluge  of  flimsy  and  unintel- 
ligible romances,  imitated  from  Scott  and  myself,  who  have 
both  made  the  best  of  our  bad  materials  and  erroneous  system. 
What  have  we  got  instead  ?  Madoc,  which  is  neither  an  epic  nor 
any  thing  else,  Thalaba,  Kehama,  Gebir,  and  such  gibberish, 
written  in  all  metres,  and  in  no  language." — Byron's  Letters, 
1819.] 

*  As  famous  a  tonsor  as  Licinus  himself,  and  better  paid,  and 
may,  like  him,  be  one  day  a  senator,  having  a  better  qualifica- 
tion than  one  half  of  the  heads  he  crops,  namely,  —  independ- 
ence. 

f  ["Bayes.  If  I  am  to  write  familiar  things,  as  sonnets  to  Ar- 
mida,  and  the  like,  I  make  use  of  stewed  prunes  only;  but  when 
I  have  a  gi-and  design  in  hand,  I  ever  take  physic  and  let  blood: 
for  when  you  would  have  pure  swiftness  of  thought,  and  fiery 
flights  of  fancy,  you  must  have  a  care  of  the  pensive  part.  In 
fine,  you  must  purge."  — The  Hehearsal.] 
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I  '11  labor  gratis  as  a  grinder's  wheel, 

And,  blunt  myself,  give  edge  to  others'  steel, 

Nor  write  at  all,  unless  to  teach  the  art 

To  those  rehearsing  for  the  poet's  part ; 

From  Horace  show  the  pleasing  paths  of  song. 

And  from  my  own  example  —  what  is  wrong. 

Though  modern  practice  sometimes  differs  quite, 
'T  is  just  as  well  to  think  before  you  write ; 
Let  every  book  that  suits  your  theme  be  read, 
So  shall  you  trace  it  to  the  fountain-head. 

He  who  has  learned  the  duty  which  he  owes 
To  friends  and  country,  and  to  pardon  foes ; 
Who  models  his  depoi'tment  as  may  best 
Accord  with  brother,  sire,  or  stranger  guest ; 
Who  takes  our  laws  and  worship  as  they  are, 
Nor  roars  reform  for  senate,  church,  and  bar ; 
In  practice,  rather  than  loud  precept,  wise. 
Bids  not  his  tongue,  but  heart,  philosophize : 
Such  is  the  man  the  poet  should  rehearse, 
As  joint  exemplar  of  his  life  and  verse. 

Sometimes  a  sprightly  wit,  and  tale  well  told. 
Without  much  grace,  or  weight,  or  art,  will  hold 
A  longer  empire  o'er  the  public  mind 
Tlian  sounding  trifles,  empty,  though  refined. 

Unhappy  Greece  !  thy  sons  of  ancient  days 
The  muse  may  celebrate  with  perfect  praise, 
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Whose  generous  children  narrowed  not  their  hearts 
With  commerce,  given  alone  to  arms  and  arts. 
Our  boys  (save  those  whom  public  schools  compel 
To  "  long  and  short "  before  they  're  taught  to  spell) 
From  frugal  fathers  soon  imbibe  by  rote, 
"  A  penny  saved,  my  lad,  's  a  penny  got." 
Babe  of  a  city  birth !  from  sixpence  take 
The  third,  how  much  will  the  remainder  make  ?  — 
"  A  groat."  —  "  Ah,   bravo !    Dick   hath    done   the 

sum! 
He'll  swell  my  fifty  thousand  to  a  plum." 

They   whose   young   souls   receive  this   rust  be- 
times, 
'T  is  clear,  are  fit  for  any  thing  but  rhymes ; 
And  Locke  will  tell  you,  that  the  father  's  right 
Who  hides  all  verses  from  his  children's  sight ; 
For  poets  (says  this  sage,*  and  many  more,) 
Make  sad  mechanics  with  their  lyric  lore ; 
And  Delphi  now,  however  rich  of  old. 
Discovers  httle  silver,  and  less  gold, 

*  I  have  not  the  original  hy  me,  but  the  Italian  translation 
runs  as  follows :  —  "  E  una  cosa  a  mio  credere  molto  stravagante, 
che  un  padre  desideri,  o  permetta,  che  suo  figliuolo  coltivi  e 
perfezioni  questo  taleuto."  A  little  further  on:  "  Si  trovano  di 
rado  nel  Parnaso  le  minicre  d'  oro  e  d'  argento."  —  Educazione 
dci  Fandulli  del  Signor  Locke.  ["  If  the  child  have  a  poetic  vein, 
it  is  to  me  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  that  the  father 
should  desire  or  suffer  it  to  be  cherished  or  improved."  —  "  It  is 
very  seldom  seen,  that  any  one  discovers  mines  of  gold  or  silver 
on  Parnassus."] 
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Because  Parnassus,  though  a  mount  divine, 
Is  poor  as  Irus,*  or  an  Irish  mincf 

Two  objects  always  should  the  poet  move, 
Or  one  or  both,  —  to  please  or  to  improve. 
Whate'er  you  teach,  be  brief,  if  you  design 
For  our  remembrance  your  didactic  hne ; 
Redundance  places  memory  on  the  rack, 
For  brains  may  be  o'erloaded,  like  the  back. 

Fiction  does  best  when  taught  to  look  like  truth, 
And  fairy  fables  bubble  none  but  youth : 
Expect  no  credit  for  too  wondrous  tales, 
Since  Jonas  only  springs  aUve  from  whales ! 

Young  men  with  aught  but  elegance  dispense ; 
Maturer  years  require  a  little  sense. 
To  end  at  once ;  —  that  bard  for  all  is  fit 
Who  mingles  well  instruction  with  his  wit ; 
For  him  reviews  shall  smile,  for  him  o'erflow 
The  patronage  of  Paternoster-row ; 
His  book,  with  Longman's  liberal  aid,  shall  pass 
(Who  ne'er  despises  books  that  bring  him  brass)  ; 
Through  three  long  weeks  the  taste  of  London  lead, 
And  cross  St.  George's  Channel  and  the  Tweed. 


"o"- 


♦  "  Iro  pauperior:  "  this  is  the  same  beggar  who  boxed  with 
Ulysses  for  a  pound  of  kid's  fry,  which  he  lost,  ajid  half  a  dozen 
teeth  besides.  —  See  Odyssey,  b.  18. 

t  The  Irish  gold  mine  of  Wicklow,  which  yields  just  ore 
enough  to  swear  by,  or  gild  a  bad  guinea. 
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But  every  thing  has  faults,  nor  is 't  unknown 
That  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  theii*  tone, 
And  wayward  voices,  at  their  owner's  call, 
With  all  his  best  endeavors,  only  squall ; 
Dogs  blink  their  covey,  flints  withhold  the  spark,* 
And  double-barrels  (damn  them !)  miss  their  mark.f 

Where  frequent  beauties  strike  the  reader's  view 
We  must  not  quarrel  for  a  blot  or  two ; 
But  pardon  equally  to  books  or  men, 
The  shps  of  human  nature  and  the  pen. 

Yet  if  an  author,  spite  of  foe  or  friend, 
Despises  all  advice  too  much  to  mend. 
But  ever  twangs  the  same  discordant  string, 
Give  him  no  quarter,  howsoe'er  he  sing. 
Let  Havard's  J  fate  o'ertake  him,  who,  for  once, 
Produced  a  play  too  dashing  for  a  dunce : 

*  [This  couplet  is  amusingly  characteristic  of  that  mixture 
of  fun  and  bitterness  with  which  their  author  sometimes  spoke 
in  conversation;  so  much  so,  that  those  who  knew  him  might 
almost  fancy  they  hear  him  utter  the  words.  —  Moore.] 

t  As  Mr.  Pope  took  the  liberty  of  damning  Homer,  to  whom 
he  was  under  great  obligations  —  ^'■And Homer  {damn him .')  calls'' 
—  it  may  be  presumed  that  anybody  or  any  thing  may  be 
damned  in  verse  by  poetical  license;  and,  in  case  of  accident,  I 
beg  leave  to  plead  so  illustrious  a  precedent. 

t  For  the  story  of  Billy  Havard's  tragedy,  see  "  Davies's  Life 
of  Garrick."  I  believe  it  is  "  Regulus,"  or  "  Charles  the  Fhst." 
The  moment  it  was  known  to  be  his  the  theatre  thinned,  and 
the  bookseller  refused  to  give  the  customary  sum  for  the  copy- 
right.—  [Charles  the  First  was  the  name  of  Havard's  tragedy.] 
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At  first  none  deemed  it  his ;  but  when  his  name 
Announced  the  fact  —  what  then  ?  —  it  lost  its  fame. 
Though  all  deplore  when  Milton  deigns  to  doze, 
Li  a  long  work  'tis  fair  to  steal  repose. 

As  pictures,  so  shall  poems  be  ;  some  stand 
The  critic  eye,  and  please  when  near  at  hand ; 
But  others  at  a  distance  strike  the  sight ; 
This  seeks  the  shade,  but  that  demands  the  light, 
Nor  dreads  the  connoisseui-'s  fastidious  view, 
But,  ten  times  scrutinized,  is  ten  times  new. 

Parnassian  pilgi'ims !  ye  whom  chance,  or  choice, 
Hath  led  to  listen  to  the  Muse's  voice, 
Receive  this  counsel,  and  be  timely  wise ; 
Few  reach  the  summit  which  before  you  lies. 
Our  church  and  state,  our  courts  and  camps,  concede 
Reward  to  very  moderate  heads  indeed ! 
In  these  plain  common  sense  will  travel  far; 
All  are  not  Erskines  who  mislead  the  bar  : 
But  poesy  between  the  best  and  worst 
No  medium  knows ;  you  must  be  last  or  first ; 
For  middling  poets'  miserable  volumes 
Are  damned  alike  by  gods,  and  men,  and  columns.* 

*  [Here,  iu  the  original  MS.,  we  find  the  following  couplet 
and  note :  — 

"  Though  what '  Gods,  men,  and  columns '  interdict, 
The  Devil  and  Jeffrey  pardon  —  in  a  Pict.t 

t  "  The  Deril  and  Jeffrey  are  here  placed  antithetically  to  gods  and 
men,  such  being  their  usual  position,  and  their  due  one —  according  to 
the  facetious  saying,  '  If  God  won't  take  you  the  Devil  must ;  '  and  I 
am  sure  no  one  durst  object  to  his  taking  the  poetry  which,  rejected 
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Again,  my  Jeffrey  !  —  as  that  sound  inspires, 
How  wakes  my  bosom  to  its  wonted  fires  ! 
Fires,  sucli  as  gentle  Caledonians  feel 
When  Southrons  writhe  upon  their  critic  wheel, 

by  Horace,  is  accepted  by  Jeffrey.  That  these  gentlemen  are  in  some 
cases  kinder,  —  the  one  to  countrymen,  and  the  other  from  his  odd 
propensity  to  prefer  evil  to  good,  —  than  the  '  gods,  men,  and  columns ' 
of  Horace,  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  review  of  Campbell's  '  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming  ; '  and  in  No.  31  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  (given  to 
me  the  other  day  by  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate  off  Siilamis), 
there  is  a  similar  concession  to  the  mediocrity  of  Jamie  Graham's  '  Brit- 
ish Georgics.'  It  is  fortunate  for  Campbell,  that  his  fame  neither  de- 
pends on  his  last  poem,  nor  the  puff  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The 
catalogues  of  our  English  are  also  less  fastidious  than  the  pillars  of  the 
Roman  librarians.  —  A  word  more  with  the  author  of  'Gertrude  of 
Wyoming.'  At  the  end  of  a  poem,  and  even  of  a  couplet,  we  have 
generally  '  that  unmeaning  thing  we  call  a  thought ; '  so  Mr.  Campbell 
concludes  with  a  thought  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fulfil  the  whole  of 
Pope's  prescription,  and  be  as  '  unmeaning  '  as  the  best  of  his  brethren : 
'  Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief.' 

When  I  was  in  the  fifth  form,  I  carried  to  my  master  the  translation 
of  a  chorus  in  Prometheus,  wherein  was  a  pestilent  expression  about 
'  staining  a  voice,'  which  met  with  no  quarter.  Little  did  I  think  that 
Mr.  Campbell  would  have  adopted  my  fifth  form  '  sublime  '  —  at  least 
in  so  couspicious  a  situation.  '  Sorrow  '  has  been  '  dry  '  (in  proverbs), 
and  '  wet '  (in  sonnets),  this  many  a  day;  and  now  it  '■stains,''  and 
stains  a  sound,  of  all  feasible  things !  To  be  sure,  doatli-songs  might 
have  been  stained  with  that  same  grief  to  very  good  purpose,  if  Outa- 
lissi  had  clapped  down  his  stanzas  on  wholesome  paper  for  the  Edinburgh 
Evening  Post,  or  any  other  given  hyperborean  gazette ;  or  if  the  said 
OutaUssi  had  been  troubled  with  the  slightest  second  sight  of  his  own 
notes  embodied  on  the  last  proof  of  an  overcharged  quarto  :  but  as  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  an  improvisatoro  on  this  occasion,  and  prob- 
ably to  the  last  tune  he  ever  chanted  in  this  world,  it  would  have  done 
him  no  discredit  to  have  made  his  exit  with  a  mouthful  of  common 
sense.  Talking  of  '  staining '  (as  Caleb  Quotem  says)  '  puts  me  in 
mind  '  of  a  certain  couplet,  which  Mr.  Campbell  will  find  in  a  writer  for 
whom  he,  and  his  school,  have  no  small  contempt :  — 
'  E'en  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot. 
The  last  and  greatest  art  —  the  art  to  blot ."  "] 
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Or  mild  Eclectics,*  when  some,  worse  than  Turks, 
Would  rob  poor  Faith  to  decorate  "  good  works." 
Such  are  the  genial  feelings  thou  canst  claim  — 
My  falcon  flies  not  at  ignoble  game. 

*  To  the  Eclectic  or  Chi-istian  Reviewers  I  have  to  return 
thanks  for  the  fervor  of  that  charity  which,  in  1809,  induced 
them  to  express  a  hope  that  a  thing  then  publislied  by  me  might 
lead  to  certain  consequences,  wliicli,  altliougli  natural  enough, 
surely  came  but  rashly  from  reverend  lips.  I  refer  them  to 
their  own  pages,  where  they  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
prospect  of  a  tilt  between  Mr.  Jetfrey  and  myself,  from  which 
some  great  good  was  to  accrue,  provided  one  or  both  were 
knocked  on  the  head.  Having  survived  two  years  and  a  half, 
those  "Elegies"  which  they  were  kindly  prepurhig  to  review,  I 
have  no  peculiar  gusto  to  give  them  "so  joyful  a  trouble,"  ex- 
cept, indeed,  "upon  compulsion,  Hal;"  but  if,  as  David  says  in 
the  "Rivals,"  it  should  come  to  "bloody  sword  and  gun  fight- 
ing," we  "won't  run,  will  we.  Sir  Lucius?"  I  do  not  know 
v/hat  I  had  done  to  these  Eclectic  gentlemen:  my  works  are 
their  lawful  perquisite,  to  be  hewn  in  pieces  like  Agag,  if  it  seem 
meet  unto  them :  but  why  they  should  be  in  such  a  huny  to 
kUl  off  their  author,  I  am  ignorant.  "  The  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong:"  and  now,  as  these 
Christians  have  "  smote  me  on  one  cheek,"  I  hold  them  up  the 
other;  and,  in  return  for  their  good  wishes,  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repeating  them.  Had  any  other  set  of  men  expressed 
such  sentiments,  I  should  have  smiled,  and  left  them  to  the  "  re- 
cording angel;  "  but  from  the  pharisees  of  Christianity  decency 
might  be  expected.  I  can  assure  these  brethren,  that,  publican 
and  sinner  as  I  am,  I  would  not  have  treated  "  mine  enemy's 
dog  thus."  To  show  them  the  superiority  of  my  brotherly  love, 
if  ever  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Simeon  or  Ramsden  should  be 
engaged  ui  such  a  conflict  as  that  in  which  they  requested  me  to 
fall,  I  hope  they  may  escape  with  being  "  winged  "  only,  and  that 
Heaviside  may  be  at  hand  to  extract  the  ball.  —  [The  following 
is  the  passage  in  the  Eclectic  Review  of  which  Byron  speaks :  — 
"  If  the  noble  lord  and  the  learned  advocate  have  the  courage  re- 
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Mightiest  of  all  Dunedin's  beasts  of  chase  ! 

For  thee  my  Pegasus  would  mend  his  pace. 

Arise,  my  Jeffrey  !  or  my  inkless  pen 

Shall  never  blunt  its  edge  on  meaner  men ; 

Till  thee  or  thine  mine  evil  eye  discerns, 

"  Alas  !  I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes."  * 

Inhuman  Saxon  !  wilt  thou  then  resign 

A  muse  and  heart  by  choice  so  wholly  thine  ? 

Dear,  d — d  contemner  of  my  schoolboy  songs, 

Hast  thou  no  vengeance  for  my  manhood's  wrongs  ? 

If  unprovoked  thou  once  could  bid  me  bleed, 

Hast  thou  no  weapon  for  my  daring  deed  ? 

What !  not  a  word  !  —  and  am  I  then  so  low  ? 

Wilt  thou  forbear,  who  never  spared  a  foe  ? 

Hast  thou  no  wrath,  or  wish  to  give  it  vent  ? 

No  wit  for  nobles,  dunces  by  descent  ? 

No  jest  on  "minors,"  quibbles  on  a  name,t 

Nor  one  facetious  paragraph  of  blame  ? 

Is  it  for  this  on  Ilion  I  have  stood. 

And  thought  of  Homer  less  than  Holyrood  ? 

On  shore  of  Euxine  or  ^gean  sea. 

My  hate,  untravelled,  fondly  turned  to  thee. 

quisite  to  sustain  their  mutual  insults,  we  shall  probably  soon 
hear  the  explosions  of  another  kind  of^joper-war  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  ever  memorable  duel  which  the  latter  is  said  to  have 
fought,  or  seemed  to  fight,  with  '  Little  Moore.'  We  confess 
there  is  sufficient  provocation,  if  not  in  the  critique,  at  least  in 
the  satire,  to  urge  a  'man  of  honor'  to  defy  his  assailant  to 
mortal  combat.  Of  this  we  shall  no  doubt  hear  more  in  due 
time."] 

'[Mubeth.] 

t  [See  the  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  "  Hours  of 
Idleness,"  vol.  i.  p.  188.] 
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Ah  !  let  me  cease  ;  in  vain  my  bosom  bums, 
From  Corydon  unkind  Alexis  turns  :  * 
Thy  rhymes  are  vain ;  thy  Jeffrey  then  forego, 
Nor  woo  that  anger  which  he  will  not  show. 
What  then  ?  —  Edma  starves  some  lanker  son. 
To  write  an  article  thou  canst  not  shun ; 
Some  less  fastidious  Scotchman  shall  be  found, 
As  bold  in  Billingsgate,  though  less  renowned. 

As  if  at  table  some  discordant  dish 
Should  shock  our  optics,  such  as  frogs  for  fish ; 
As  oil  in  lieu  of  butter  men  decry. 
And  poppies  please  not  in  a  modem  pie ; 
If  all  such  mixtures  then  be  half  a  crime, 
"We  must  have  excellence  to  reUsh  rhyme. 
Mere  roast  and  boiled  no  epicure  invites ; 
Thus  poetry  disgusts,  or  else  delights. 

Who  shoot  not  flying  rarely  touch  a  gun : 
Will  he  who  swims  not  to  the  river  run  ? 
And  men  unpractised  in  exchanging  knocks 
Must  go  to  Jackson  f  ere  they  dare  to  box. 
Whate'er  the  weapon,  cudgel,  fist,  or  foil. 
None  reach  expertness  without  years  of  toil 

•  Invenies  alium,  si  te  hie  fastidit  Alexin. 

t  [Byron's  taste  for  boxing  brought  him  acquainted,  at  an 
early  period,  with  this  distinguished  professor  of  the  pugilistic 
art:  for  whom,  throughout  life,  he  continued  to  entertain  a  sin- 
cere regard.  In  a  note  to  the  eleventh  canto  of  Don  Juan, 
he  calls  him  "his  old  friend,  and  corporeal  pastor  and  mas- 
ter."] 
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But  fifty  dunces  can,  with  perfect  ease, 

Tag  twenty  thousand  couplets,  when  they  please. 

Why  not  ?  —  shall  I,  thus  qualified  to  sit 

For  rotten  boroughs,  never  show  my  wit  ? 

Shall  I,  whose  fathers  with  the  quorum  sate, 

And  lived  in  freedom  on  a  fair  estate  ; 

"Who  left  me  heir,  with  stables,  kennels,  packs, 

To  all  their  income,  and  to  —  twice  its  tax ; 

Whose  form  and  pedigree  have  scarce  a  fault, 

Shall  I,  I  say,  suppress  my  attic  salt  ? 

Thus  think  "  the  mob  of  gentlemen ;"  but  you. 
Besides  all  this,  must  have  some  genius  too. 
Be  this  your  sober  judgment,  and  a  rule, 
And  print  not  piping  hot  from  Southey's  school, 
Who  (ere  another  Thalaba  appears), 
I  trust,  will  spare  us  for  at  least  nine  years. 
And    hark  'ye,    Southey  !  *    pray  —  but    do  n't   be 

vexed  — 
Bum  all  your  last  three  works  —  and  half  the  next. 

*  Jlr.  Southey  has  lately  tied  another  canister  to  his  taD  in 
the  "  Curse  of  Keharaa,"  maugre  the  neglect  of  Madoc,  etc., 
and  has  in  one  instance  had  a  wonderful  effect.  A  literary  friend 
of  mine,  walking  out  one  lovely  evening  last  summer,  on  the 
eleventh  bridge  of  the  Paddington  canal,  was  alarmed  by  the 
cry  of  "one  in  jeopardy:"  he  rushed  along,  collected  a  body 
of  Irish  haymakers  (supping  on  butter-milk  in  an  adjacent  pad- 
dock), procured  three  rakes,  one  eel-spear,  and  a  landing-net,  and 
at  last  (horresco  referens)  pulled  out  —  his  own  publisher.  The 
unfortunate  man  was  gone  for  ever,  and  so  was  a  large  quarto 
■wherewith  he  had  taken  the  leap,  which  proved,  on  inquiry,  to 
have  been  Mr.  Southey's  last  work.    Its  "alacrity  of  sinking" 
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But  why  this  vain  advice  ?  once  published,  books 
Can  never  be  recalled  —  from  pastry-cooks  ! 

was  so  gi-eat,  that  it  has  never  since  been  heard  of;  though  some 
maintain  that  it  is  at  this  moment  concealed  at  Alderman  Birch's 
pastry  premises,  Cornhill.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  coroner's  inquest 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  Felo  de  bibliopola  "  against  a  "  quarto 
unknown;"  and  circumstantial  evidence  being  since  strong 
against  the  "  Curse  of  Kehama"  (of  which  the  above  words  are 
an  exact  description),  it  will  be  tried  by  its  peers  next  session,  in 
Grub  Street.  —  Arthur,  Alfred,  Davir'e-"''.  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion, 
Exodus,  Exodia,  Epigoniad,  Calvary,  Fall  of  Cambria,  Siege  of 
Acre,  Don  Roderick,  and  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  are  the  names 
of  the  twelve  jurors.  The  judges  are  Pye,  Bowles,  and  the 
bellman  of  St.  Sepulchre's.  The  same  advocates,  pro  and  con, 
•will  be  employed  as  are  now  engaged  in  Sir  V.  Burdett's  cele- 
brated cause  in  the  Scotch  courts.  The  public  anxiously  await 
the  result,  and  all  live  publishers  will  be  subpoenaed  as  wit- 
nesses. —  But  Mr.  Southey  has  pubhshed  the  "  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama," —  an  inviting  title  to  quibblers.  By  the  by,  it  is  a  good 
deal  beneath  Scott  and  Campbell,  and  not  much  above  Southey, 
to  allow  the  booby  Ballantyne  to  entitle  them,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Annual  Register  (of  which,  by  the  by,  Southey  is  editor)  "  the 
gi-and  poetical  triumvirate  of  the  day."  But,  on  second  thoughts, 
it  can  be  no  gi-eat  degree  of  praise  to  be  the  one-eyed  leaders 
of  the  blind,  though  they  might  as  weU  keep  to  themselves 
"Scott's  thirty  thousand  copies  sold,"  which  must  sadly  dis- 
comfit poor  Southey's  unsaleables.  Poor  Southey,  it  should 
seem,  is  the  "  Lepidus"  of  this  poetical  triumvirate.  I  am  only 
surprised  to  see  him  in  such  good  company. 

"  Such  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  he  came  there." 

The  trio  are  well  defined  in  the  sixth  proposition  of  Euclid: 
"  Because,  m  the  triangles  D  B  C,  A  C  B,  D  B  is  equal  to  A  C, 
and  B  C  common  to  both;  the  two  sides  D  B,  B  C,  are  equal  to 
the  two  A  G,  C  B,  each  to  each,  and  the  angle  D  B  C  is  equal 
to  the  angle  A  C  B :  therefore,  the  base  D  C  is  equal  to  the  base 
A  B,  and  the  triangle  DBG  (Mr.  Southey)  is  equal  to  the  triangle 
A  C  B,  the  less  to  the  greater,  which  is  absurd,"  etc.  —  The  editor 
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Though  "  Madoc,"  with  "  Pucelle,"*  instead  of  punk, 
May  travel  back  to  Quito  —  on  a  trunk  !  f 

Orpheus,  we  learn  from  Ovid  and  Lempriere, 
Led  all  wild  beasts  but  women  by  the  ear ; 
And  had  he  fiddled  at  the  present  hour, 
We  'd  seen  the  lions  waltzing  in  the  Tower ; 
And  old  Amphion,  such  were  minstrels  then, 
Had  built  St.  Paul's  without  the  aid  of  Wren. 
Verse  too  was  justice,  and  the  bards  of  Greece 
Did  more  than  constables  to  keep  the  peace ; 
Abolished  cuckoldom  with  much  applause, 
Called  county  meetings,  and  enforced  the  laws. 
Cut  down  crown  iniluence  with  reforming  scythes. 
And  served  the  church  —  without  demanding  tithes  ; 

of  the  Edinburgh  Register  will  find  the  rest  of  the  theorem  hard 
by  his  stabling;  he  has  only  to  cross  the  river;  'tis  the  first  turn- 
pike t'  other  side  "  Pons  Asinorum."  { 

•  Voltaire's  "Pucelle"  is  not  quite  so  immaculate  as  Mr. 
Southey's  "Joan  of  Arc,"  and  yet  I  am  afraid  the  Frenchman 
has  both  more  truth  and  poetry  too  on  his  side  —  (they  rarely 
go  together)  —  than  our  patriotic  minstrel,  whose  first  essay  was 
in  praise  of  a  fanatical  French  strumpet,  whose  title  of  witch 
would  be  correct  with  the  change  of  the  first  letter. 

t  Like  Sir  Bland  Burgess's  "Richard;"  the  tenth  book  of 
which  I  read  at  Malta,  on  a  trunk  of  Eyres,  19  Cockspur 
Street.  If  this  be  doubted,  I  shall  buy  a  portmanteau  to  quote 
from. 

t  This  Latin  has  Borely  puzzled  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Bal- 
lantyne  said  it  meant  the  "  Bridge  of  Berwick,"  but  Southey  claimed 
It  as  half  English  ;  Scott  swore  it  was  the  "  Brig  o'  Sterling ;  "  he  had 
just  passed  two  King  James's  and  a  dozen  Douglasses  over  it.  At  last 
it  was  decided  by  Jeffrey,  that  it  meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than  tha 
"counter  of  Archy  Constable's  shop." 
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And  hence,  throughout  all  Hellas  and  the  East, 
Each  poet  was  a  prophet  and  a  priest, 
Whose  old-estabhshed  board  of  joint  controls 
Included  kingdoms  in  the  cure  of  souls. 

Next  rose  the  martial  Homer,  Epic's  prince. 
And  fighting 's  been  in  fashion  ever  since ; 
And  old  Tyrtaeus,  when  the  Spartans  warred, 
(A  limping  leader,  but  a  lofty  bard,)  * 
Though  walled  Ithome  had  resisted  long. 
Reduced  the  fortress  by  the  force  of  song. 

When  oracles  prevailed,  in  times  of  old. 
In  song  alone  Apollo's  wiU  was  told. 
Then  if  your  verse  is  what  all  verse  should  be, 
And  gods  were  not  ashamed  on't,  why  should  we  ? 

The  Muse,  like  mortal  females,  may  be  wooed  ; 
In  turns  she  'U  seem  a  Paphian,  or  a  prude ; 
Fierce  as  a  bride  when  first  she  feels  affright, 
Mild  as  the  same  upon  the  second  night; 
Wild  as  the  wife  of  alderman  or  peer, 
Now  for  his  grace,  and  now  a  grenadier ! 
Her  eyes  beseem,  her  heart  belies,  her  zone, 
Ice  in  a  crowd,  and  lava  when  alone. 

If  verse  be  studied  with  some  show  of  art, 
Kind  Nature  always  wiU  perform  her  part  ; 

*  [Byron  had  originally  written  — 

"  As  lame  as  I  am,  but  a  better  bard."] 
VOL.  u.  8 
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Though  without  genius,  and  a  native  vein 
Of  wit,  we  loathe  an  artificial  strain  — 
Yet  art  and  nature  joined  will  win  the  prize, 
Unless  they  act  like  us  and  our  allies. 

The  youth  who  trains  to  ride,  or  run  a  race, 
Must  bear  privations  with  unruffled  face. 
Be  called  to  labor  when  he  thinks  to  dine. 
And,  harder  still,  leave  wenching  and  his  wine. 
Ladies  who  sing,  at  least  who  sing  at  sight. 
Have  followed  music  through  her  farthest  flight ; 
But  rhymers  tell  you  neither  more  nor  less, 
"  I  've  got  a  pretty  poem  for  the  press  ; " 
And  that 's  enough  ;  then  write  and  print  so  fast ;  —> 
If  Satan  take  the  hindmost,  who  'd  be  last  ? 
They  storm  the  types,  they  publish,  one  and  all, 
They  leap  the  counter,  and  they  leave  the  stall. 
Provincial  maidens,  men  of  high  command, 
Yea,  baronets  have  inked  the  bloody  hand !  * 
Cash  cannot  quell  them ;  Pollio  t  played  this  prank, 
(Then  Phoebus  first  found  credit  in  a  bank !) 
Not  all  the  living  only,  but  the  dead, 
Fool  on,  as  fluent  as  an  Orpheus'  head ;  J 

*  [The  Red  Hand  of  Ulster,  introduced  generally  in  a  canton, 
marks  the  shield  of  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.] 
t  ["PoZKo."  — In  the  original  MS.  ''Bogers."] 
J  "  Turn  quoque,marmorea  caput  a  cervice  revulsum 
Gurgite  cum  medio  portans  (Eagrius  Hebrus 
VolveretjEurydicen  vox  ipsa,  et  frigida  lingua, 
Ah,  miseram  Eurydicen!  anima  fugiente  vocabat; 
Euxydicea  toto  reforebant  flumine  ripse." —  Georgic.  iv.  523. 
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Damned  all  their  days,  they  posthumously  thrive  — 

Dug  up  from  dust,  though  buried  when  alive ! 

Reviews  record  this  epidemic  crime, 

Those  Books  of  Martyrs  to  the  rage  for  rhyme. 

Alas !  woe  worth  the  scribbler !  often  seen 

In  Morning  Post,  or  Monthly  Magazine. 

There  lurk  his  earlier  lays ;  but  soon,  hot-pressed, 

Behold  a  quarto !  —  Tarts  must  tell  the  rest. 

Then  leave,  ye  wise,  the  lyre's  precarious  chords 

To  muse-mad  baronets,  or  madder  lords. 

Or  country  Crispins,  now  grown  somewhat  stale. 

Twin  Doric  minstrels,  drunk  with  Doric  ale ! 

Hark  to  those  notes,  narcotically  soft 

The  cobbler-laureats  *  sing  to  Capel  Lofft !  f 

*  I  beg  Nathaniel's  pardon:  he  is  not  a  cobbler;  it  is  a  tailor, 
but  begged  Capel  Lofft  to  sink  the  profession  in  his  preface  to 

two  pair  of  panta psha! — of  cantos,  which  he  wished  the 

public  to  try  on ;  but  the  sieve  of  a  patron  let  it  out,  and  so  far 
saved  the  expense  of  an  advertisement  to  his  countrj^  custom- 
ers. —  Merry's  "  Mooi-fields  whine  "  was  nothing  to  all  this.  The 
"  Delia  Cruscans  "  were  people  of  some  education,  and  no  pro- 
fession; but  these  Arcadians  ("Arcades  ambo "  — bumpkins 
both)  send  out  their  native  nonsense  without  the  smallest  alloy, 
and  leave  all  the  shoes  and  smallclothes  in  the  parish  unrepaired, 
to  patch  up  Elegies  on  Enclosures  and  Paans  to  Gunpowder. 
Sitting  on  a  shopboard,  they  describe  fields  of  battle,  when  the 
only  blood  they  ever  saw  was  shed  from  the  finger;  and  an 
"  Essay  on  War  "  is  produced  by  the  ninth  part  of  a  "  poet" 

"  And  own  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate." 

Did  Nathan  ever  read  that  line  of  Pope  ?  and  if  he  did,  why  not 
take  it  as  his  motto  ? 
t  This  well-meaning  gentleman  has  spoiled  some  excellent 
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Till,  lo !  that  modern  Midas,  as  he  hears, 
Adds  an  ell  growth  to  his  egregious  ears ! 

Blioemakers,  and  been  accessary  to  the  poetical  undoing  of  many 
of  the  industrious  poor.    Nathaniel  Bloomfleld  and  his  brother 
Bobby  have  set  all  Somersetshire  singing ;  nor  has  the  malady 
confined  itself  to  one  county.    Pratt  too  (who  once  was  wiser) 
has  caught  the  contagion  of  patronage,  and  decoyed  a  poor  fel- 
low named  Blackett  into  poetiy ;  but  he  died  duiing  the  opera- 
tion, leaving  one  child  and  two  volumes  of  "Remains"  utterly 
destitute.    The  girl,  if  she  don't  take  a  poetical  twist,  and  come 
forth  as  a  shoemaking  Sappho,  may  do  weU ;  but  the  "  tragedies  " 
are  as  rickety  as  if  they  had  been  the  offspring  of  an  Earl  or  a 
Seatonian  prize  poet.    The  patrons  of  this  poor  lad  are  certainly 
answerable  for  his  end ;  and  it  ought  to  be  an  indictable  offence. 
But  this  is  the  least  they  have  done;  for,  by  a  refinement  of 
barbarity,  they  have  made  the  (late)  man  posthumously  ridicu- 
lous, by  printing  what  he  would  have  had  sense  enough  never 
to  print  hunself.    Certes  these  rakers  of  "  Eemains "   come 
under  the  statute  against  "resurrection  men."     What  does  it 
signify  whether  a  poor  dear  dead  dunce  is  to  be  stuck  up  in 
Surgeons'  or  in  Stationers'  Hall?    Is  it  so  bad  to  unearth  his 
bones  as  his  blunders  ?    Is  it  not  better  to  gibbet  his  body  on  a 
heath,  than  his  soul  in  an  octavo  ?    "  We  know  what  we  are, 
but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be;"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we 
never  shall  know,  if  a  man  who  has  passed  through  life  with  a 
sort  of  ^clat,  is  to  find  himself  a  mountebank  on  the  other  side 
of  Styx,  and  made,  like  poor  Joe  Blackett,  the  laughing-stock  of 
purgatory.    The  plea  of  publication  is  to  provide  for  the  chQd ; 
now,  might  not  some  of  this  "  Sutor  ultra  Crepidam's  "  friends 
and  seducers  have  done  a  decent  action  without  inveigling  Pi'att 
into  biography?     And  then  his  inscription  split  into  so  many 
modicums!  —  "To  the  Duchess  of  Somuch,  the  Eight  Hon.  So- 
and-So,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Somebody,  these  volumes  are,  etc. 
etc."  —  why,  this  is  doling  out  the  "soft  milk  of  dedication,"  in 
gills,  —  there  is  but  a  quart,  and  he  divides  it  among  a  dozen. 
Why,  Pratt,  hadst  thou  not  a  puff  left?    Dost  thou  think  six 
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There  lives  one  druid,  who  prepares  in  time 
'Gainst  future  feuds  his  poor  revenge  of  rhyme ; 
Racks  his  dull  memory,  and  his  duller  muse, 
To  publish  faults  which  friendship  should  excuse. 
If  friendship  's  nothing,  self-regard  might  teach 
More  polished  usage  of  his  parts  of  speech. 
But  what  is  shame,  or  what  is  aught  to  him  ? 
He  vents  his  spleen,  or  gratifies  his  whim. 
Some  fancied  slight  has  roused  his  lurking  hate, 
Some  folly  crossed,  some  jest,  or  some  debate ; 
Up  to  his  den  Sir  Scribbler  hies,  and  soon 
The  gathered  gall  is  voided  in  lampoon. 
Perhaps   at    some    pert   speech  you  've   dared  to 

frown. 
Perhaps  your  poem  may  have  pleased  the  town : 
If  so,  alas !  'tis  nature  in  the  man  — 
May  Heaven  forgive  you,  for  he  never  can ! 
Then  be  it  so  ;  and  may  his  withering  bays 
Bloom  fresh  in  satire,  though  they  fade  in  praise  ! 
While    his    lost   songs    no   more   shall    steep   and 

stink. 
The  dullest,  fattest  weeds  on  Lethe's  brink, 
But  springing  upwards  from  the  sluggish  mould. 
Be  (what  they  never  were  before)  be  —  sold ! 
Should  some  rich  bard  (but  such  a  monster  now, 
In  modern  physics,  we  can  scarce  allow), 

families  of  distinction  can  share  this  in  quiet  ?    There  is  a  child, 
•  a  book,  and  a  dedication:  send  the  girl  to  her  grace,  the  volumes 
to  the  grocer,  and  the  dedication  to  the  devil. 
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Should  some  pretending  scribbler  of  the  court, 
Some    rhyming    peer  *  —  there 's     plenty    of    the 
sort  —  t 

•  [In  the  original  MS.  — 

"  Some  rhyming  peer  —  Carlisle  or  Carysfort." 
To  which  is  subjoined  this  note:  —  "  Of '  John  Joshua,  Earl  of 
Carysfort '  I  know  nothing  at  present,  but  from  an  advertise- 
ment in  an  old  newspaper  of  certain  Poems  and  Tragedies  by 
his  Lordship,  which  I  saw  by  accident  in  the  Morea.  Being  a 
rhymer  himself,  he  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  take  with  his  name, 
seeing,  as  he  must,  how  very  commodious  it  is  at  the  close  of 
that  couplet ;  and  as  for  what  follows  and  goes  before,  let  him 
place  it  to  the  account  of  the  other  Thane ;  since  I  cannot,  under 
these  circumstances,  augur  pro  or  con  the  contents  of  his  '  fools- 
cap crown  octavos.'  " — John  Joshua  Proby,  first  Earl  of  Carys- 
fort, was  joint  postmaster-general  in  1805,  envoy  to  Berlin  in 
1806,  and  ambassador  to  Petersburgh  in  1807.  Besides  his 
poems,  he  published  two  pamphlets,  to  show  the  necessity  of 
universal  suffrage  and  shoi-t  parhaments.    He  died  in  1828.] 

t  Here  will  Mr.  Gilford  allow  me  to  introduce  once  more 
to  his  notice  the  sole  survivor,  the  "ultimus  Romanorum,"  the 
last  of  the  Cruscanti !  —  "  Edwin  "  the  "  profound,"  by  our  Lady 
of  Punishment !  here  he  is,  as  lively  as  in  the  days  of  "  well 
said  Baviad  the  correct."  I  thought  Fitzgerald  had  been  the 
tail  of  poesy ;  but,  alas !  he  is  only  the  penultimate. 

A  FAMILIAB  EPISTLE  TO   THE   EDITOE  OF  THE   MOKNING 
CHRONICLE. 

"  What  reams  of  paper,  floods  of  ink," 
Do  some  men  spoil,  who  never  think  I 
And  so  perhaps  you  '11  say  of  me. 
In  which  your  readers  may  agree. 
Still  I  write  on,  and  tell  you  why ; 
Nothing 's  so  had,  you  can't  deny, 
But  may  instruct  or  entertain 
Without  the  risk  of  giving  pain,  etc.  etc. 
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All  but  one  poor  dependent  priest  withdrawn 
(Ah !  too  regardless  of  his  chaplain's  yawn  !) 
Condemn  the  unlucky  curate  to  recite 
Their  last  dramatic  work  by  candle-light, 
How  would  the  preacher  turn  each  rueful  leaf, 
Dull  as  his  sermons,  but  not  half  so  brief! 
Yet,  since  'tis  promised  at  the  rector's  death. 
He  '11  risk  no  living  for  a  little  breath. 
Then  spouts  and  foams,  and  cries  at  every  line, 
(The    Lord    forgive   him !)    "  Bravo  !   grand  !    di- 
vine ! " 
Hoarse  with  those  praises  (which,  by  flattery  fed. 
Dependence  barters  for  her  bitter  bread), 
He  strides  and  stamps  along  with  creaking  boot, 
Till  the  floor  echoes  his  emphatic  foot ; 
Then  sits  again,  then  rolls  his  pious  eye. 
As  when  the  dying  vicar  will  not  die  ! 
Nor  feels,  forsooth,  emotion  at  his  heart ;  — 
But  aU  dissemblers  overact  their  part. 

Ye,  who  aspire  to  "  build  the  lofty  rhyme,"  * 
Believe  not  all  who  laud  your  false  "  subUme  ;  " 

ON  SOME  MODERN  QUACKS  AND  EEFOEMISTS. 

In  tracing  of  the  human  mind 

Through  all  its  various  courses, 
Though  strange,  'tis  true,  we  often  find 
It  knows  not  its  resources : 

And  men  through  life  assume  a  part 

For  which  no  talents  they  possess, 
Yet  wonder  that,  with  all  their  art. 

They  meet  no  better  with  success,  etc.  etc. 

*  [Milton's  Lycidas.] 
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But  if  some  friend  shall  hear  your  work,  and  say, 

"  Expunge  that  stanza,  lop  that  line  away," 

And,  after  fruitless  efforts,  you  return 

Without  amendment,  and  he  answers,  "  Burn  !  " 

That  instant  throw  your  paper  in  the  fire, 

Ask  not  his  thoughts,  or  follow  his  desire ; 

But  (if  true  bard !)  you  scorn  to  condescend. 

And  will  not  alter  what  you  can't  defend. 

If  you  will  breed  this  bastard  of  your  brains,  —  * 

We  '11  have  no  words  —  I  've  only  lost  my  pains. 

Yet,  if  you  only  prize  your  favorite  thought, 
As  critics  kindly  do,  and  authors  ought ; 
If  your  cool  friend  annoy  you  now  and  then, 
And  cross  whole  pages  with  his  plaguy  pen  ; 
No  matter,  throw  your  ornaments  aside,  — 
Better  let  him  than  all  the  world  deride. 
Give  light  to  passages  too  much  m  shade. 
Nor  let  a  doubt  obscure  one  verse  you  've  made ; 
Your  friend's  "  a  Johnson,"  not  to  leave  one  word, 
However  trifling,  which  may  seem  absurd ; 
Such  erring  trifles  lead  to  serious  ills. 
And  furnish  food  for  critics,t  or  their  quills. 

As  the  Scotch  fiddle,  with  its  touching  tune, 
Or  the  sad  influence  of  the  angry  moon, 

*  "Bastard  of  your  brains^  —  Minerva  being  the  first  by 
Jupiter's  headpiece,  and  a  variety  of  equally  unaccountable 
parturitions  upon  earth,  such  as  Madoc,  etc.  etc.  etc. 

t  "  A  crust  fur  the  critics."  — Bayes,  in  the  "Beheai-sal." 
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All  men  avoid  bad  writers'  ready  tongues, 

As  yawning  waiters  fly  *  Fitzscribble's  f  lungs  ; 

Yet  on  he  mouths  —  ten  minutes  —  tedious  each 

As  prelate's  homily,  or  placeman's  speech ; 

Long  as  the  last  years  of  a  lingering  lease, 

When  riot  pauses  until  rents  increase. 

Wliile  such  a  minstrel,  muttering  fustian,  strays 

O'er  hedge  and  ditch,  through  unfrequented  ways, 

If  by  some  chance  he  walks  into  a  well, 

And  shouts  for  succor  with  stentorian  yell, 

"  A  rope  !  help  Christians,  as  ye  hope  for  grace ! " 

Nor  woman,  man,  nor  child  will  stir  a  pace  ; 

For  there  his  carcass  he  might  freely  fling. 

From  frenzy,  or  the  humor  of  the  thing. 

Though  this  has  happened  to  more  bards  than  one ; 

I  'U  teU  you  Budgell's  story,  —  and  have  done. 

Budgell,  a  rogue  and  rhymester,  for  no  good, 
(Unless  his  case  be  much  misunderstood) 
When  teased  with  creditors'  continual  claims, 
"  To  die  hke  Cato,"  t  leapt  into  the  Thames  ! 

*  And  the  "  waiters  "  are  tlie  only  fortunate  people  who  can 
"fly"  from  them;  all  the  rest,  namely,  the  sad  subscribers  to 
the  "Literary  Fund,"  being  compelled,  by  courtesy,  to  sit  out 
the  recitation  without  a  hope  of  exclaiming,  "  Sic  "  (that  is,  by 
choking  Fitz  with  bad  wine,  or  worse  poetry)  "  me  servavit 
Apollo  1 " 

t  ["  Fitzscribble,"  originally  "Fitzgerald."] 

X  On  his  table  were  found  these  words :  "  What  Cato  did,  and 
Addison  approved,  cannot  be  itfronc/."  But  Addison  did  not  "  ap- 
prove; "  and  if  he  had,  it  would  not  have  mended  the  matter. 
He  had  invited  his  daughter  on  the  same  water-party ;  but  Misa 
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And  therefore  be  it  lawful  through  the  town 

For  any  bard  to  poison,  hang,  or  drown. 

Who  saves  the  intended  suicide  receives 

Small  thanks  from  him  who  loathes  the  hfe  he  leaves ; 

And,  sooth  to  say,  mad  poets  must  not  lose 

The  glory  of  that  death  they  freely  choose. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  some  sorts  of  verse 
Prick  not  the  poet's  conscience  as  a  curse ; 
Dosed  *  with  vile  drams  on  Sunday  he  was  found, 
Or  got  a  child  on  consecrated  ground ! 

BudgeU,  by  some  accident,  escaped  this  last  paternal  attention. 
Thus  fell  the  sycophant  of  "Atticus,"  and  the  enemy  of  Pope !  — 
[Eustace  Budgell,  a  friend  and  relative  of  Addison's, "  leapt  into 
the  Thames  "  to  escape  a  prosecution,  on  account  of  forging  the 
•will  of  Dr.  Tindal ;  in  which  Eustace  had  provided  himself  with 
a  legacy  of  two  thousand  pounds.    To  this  Pope  alludes  — 

"  Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub  Street  on  my  quiU, 
And  write  whate'er  he  please  —  except  my  will." 

"  We  talked  (says  Boswell)  of  a  man's  drowning  himself.  —John- 
son. '  I  should  never  think  it  time  to  make  away  with  myself.' 
I  put  the  case  of  Eustace  Budgell,  who  was  accused  of  forging 
a  wiU,  and  sunk  himself  in  the  Thames,  before  the  trial  of  its 
authenticity  came  on.  '  Suppose,  Sir,'  said  I,  '  that  a  man  is 
absolutely  sure  that,  if  he  Uves  a  few  days  longer,  he  shall  be 
detected  in  a  fraud,  the  consequence  of  which  will  be  utter  dis- 
grace, and  expulsion  from  society.'  Johnson.  '  Then,  Sir,  let 
him  go  abroad  to  a  distant  country;  let  him  go  to  some  place 
where  he  is  not  known.  Do  n't  let  him  go  to  the  devil,  where  he 
is  known.' "] 

*  If  "  dosed  with,"  etc.  be  censured  as  low,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
to  the  original  for  something  still  lower;  and  if  any  reader  will 
translate  "  Minxerit  in  patrios  cineres,"  etc.  into  a  decent  couplet, 
I  will  insert  said  couplet  in  lieu  of  the  present. 
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And  hence  is  haunted  with  a  rhyming  rage  — 

Feared  hke  a  bear  just  bursting  from  his  cage. 

If  free,  all  fly  his  versifying  fit, 

Fatal  at  once  to  simpleton  or  wit. 

But  him,  unhappy !  whom  he  seizes,  —  him 

He  flays  with  recitation  hmb  by  limb ; 

Probes  to  the  quick  where'er  he  makes  his  breach, 

And  gorges  like  a  lawyer  —  or  a  leech. 


THE  CURSE  OF  MINERVA 


"  Pallas  te  hoc  Tolnere,  Pallas 
Immolat,  et  poenam  scelerato  ex  sanguine  sumit." 

JEneid,  lib.  xii. 


(125) 


[The  Curse  of  Minerva  was  ■written  at  Athens  in  1811.  It  -was 
prompted  by  Byron's  indignation  at  Lord  Elgin,  who  had  just 
carried  from  Greece  a  large  collection  of  antique  sculptures  torn 
from  the  Parthenon  and  other  edifices.  This  collection  was  pur- 
chased ia  1816  by  the  British  Government  and  placed  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  justice  to  Lord  Elgin  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  he  rescued  these  precious  relics  of  ancient  art  from 
barbarism  and  decay,  and  placed  them  where  they  are  likely  to 
be  preserved,  admired,  and  studied  for  ages  to  come. 

The  first  authentic  edition  of  The  Curse  of  Minerva  was 
published  in  1828,  but  Byron  speaks  in  a  letter,  dated  March, 
1816,  of  a  miserable  and  stolen  copy  printed  in  some  magazine. 
The  first  four  paragraphs  were,  however,  printed  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  canto  of  the  Corsair.] 

(126) 
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Athens,  Capuchin  Convent,  March  17, 1811. 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 

Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun ; 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ; 

O'er  the  hushed  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws 

Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows ; 

On  old  ^gina's  rock  and  Hydra's  isle 

The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 

O'er  his  own  regions  Hngering  loves  to  shine. 

Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 

Descending  fast,  the  mountain-shadows  kiss 

Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquered  Salamis ! 

Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse, 

More  deeply  purpled,  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 

And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 

Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 

Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 

Behind  his  Delphian  rock  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve  his  palest  beam  he  cast 
When,  Athens !  here  thy  wisest  looked  his  last. 

(127) 
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How  watched  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 
That  closed  their  murdered  sage's  *  latest  day  ! 
Not  yet  —  not  yet  —  Sol  pauses  on  the  hill, 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonizing  eyes. 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes ; 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seemed  to  pour. 
The  land  where  Phoebus  never  frowned  before  ; 
But  ere  he  sunk  below  Citheron's  head. 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quaffed  —  the  spirit  fled ; 
The  soul  of  him  that  scorned  to  fear  or  fly, 
Who  lived  and  died  as  none  can  hve  or  die. 

But,  lo  !  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign  ;  f 
No  murky  vapor,  herald  of  the  storm, 
Hides  her  fair  face,  or  girds  her  glowing  form. 
"With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams  play, 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 
And  bright  around,  with  quivering  beams  beset, 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret : 
The  groves  of  olive  scattered  dark  and  wide. 
Where  meek  Cephisus  sheds  his  scanty  tide, 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque. 
The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,  J 

*  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sunset  (the 
hour  of  execution),  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  dis- 
ciples to  wait  till  the  sun  went  down. 

t  The  twilight  in  Greece,  is  much  shorter  than  in  our  own 
country;  the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  in  summer  of  less 
duraiion. 

$  The  kiosk  is  a  Turkish  summer-house ;  the  palm  is  without 
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And  sad  and  sombre  mid  the  holy  calm, 
Near  Theseus'  fane,  yon  sohtary  palm ; 
AH,  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye ; 
And  dull  were  his  that  passed  them  heedless  by.* 

Again  the  -^gean,  heard  no  more  afar, 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war ; 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  expanse  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
JVIixed  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle, 
That  frown,  where  gentler  ocean  deigns  to  smile. 

As  thus,  within  the  walls  of  Pallas'  fane, 
I  marked  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  main, 
Alone,  and  friendless,  on  the  magic  shore, 
Whose  arts  and  arms  but  live  in  poets'  lore ; 
Oft  as  the  matchless  dome  I  turned  to  scan. 
Sacred  to  gods,  but  not  secure  from  man, 
The  past  returned,  the  present  seemed  to  cease. 
And  Glory  knew  no  clime  beyond  her  Greece ! 

Hours  rolled  along,  and  Dian's  orb  on  high 
Had  gained  the  centre  of  her  softest  sky  ; 
And  yet  unwearied  still  my  footsteps  trod 
O'er  the  vain  shrine  of  many  a  vanished  god : 

the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the  Temple  of  Theseus 
between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall  intervenes.  Cephisus, 
stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and  Dissus  has  no  stream  at  all. 

*  [The  Temple  of  Theseus  is  the  most  perfect  ancient  edifice 

in  the  world.    In  this  fabric,  the  most  enduring  stability,  and  a 

simplicity  of  design  peculiarly  striking,  are  united  with  the 

highest  elegance  and  accuracy  of  workmanship.  —  Hobhouse.J 

VOL.  II.  9 
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But  chiefly,  Pallas  !  thine  ;  when  Hecate's  glare, 
Checked  bj  thy  columns,  fell  more  sadly  fair 
O'er  the  chill  marble,  where  the  startling  tread 
Thrills  the  lone  heart  like  echoes  from  the  dead. 
Long  had  I  mused,  and  treasured  every  trace 
The  wreck  of  Greece  recorded  of  her  race, 
When,  lo  !  a  giant  form  before  me  strode. 
And  Pallas  hailed  me  in  her  own  abode ! 

Yes,  'twas  Minerva's  self;  but,  ah  !    how  changed 
Since  o'er  the  Dardan  field  in  arms  she  ranged ! 
Not  such  as  erst,  by  her  divine  command, 
Her  form  appeared  from  Phidias'  plastic  hand : 
Gone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow, 
Her  idle  aigis  bore  no  Gorgon  now ; 
Her  helm  was  dinted,  and  the  broken  lance 
Seemed  weak  and  shaftless  e'en  to  mortal  glance ; 
The  olive  branch,  which  still  she  deigned  to  clasp, 
Shrunk  from  her  touch,  and  withered  in  her  grasp ; 
And,  ah !  though  still  the  brightest  of  the  sky, 
Celestial  tears  bedimmed  her  large  blue  eye  ; 
Round  the  rent  casque  her  owlet  circled  slow. 
And  mourned  his  mistress  with  a  shriek  of  woe ! 

"  Mortal !  "  —  't  was  thus  she  spake  —  "  that  blush 
of  shame 
Proclaims  thee  Briton,  once  a  noble  name  ; 
First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free. 
Now  honored  less  by  all,  and  least  by  me : 
Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  Pallas  still  be  found 
Seek'st  thou  the  cause  of  loathing  ?  —  look  around. 
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Lo  !  here,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, 

I  saw  successive  tyrannies  expire. 

'Scaped  from  the  ravage  of  the  Turk  and  Groth, 

Thy  country  sends  a  spoiler  worse  than  both.* 

Survey  this  vacant,  violated  fane  ; 

Recount  the  relics  torn  that  yet  remain  : 

These  Cecrops  placed,  tJiis  Pericles  adorned,  t 

That  Adrian  reared  when  drooping  Science  mourned. 

What  more  I  owe  let  gratitude  attest  — 

Know,  Alaric  and  Elgin  did  the  rest. 

That  all  may  learn  from  whence  the  plunderer  came, 

The  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name : 

For  Elgin's  fame  thus  grateful  Pallas  pleads, 

Below,  his  name  —  above,  behold  his  deeds  ! 

Be  ever  hailed  with  equal  honor  here 

The  Gothic  monarch  and  the  Pictish  peer : 

Arms  gave  the  first  his  right,  the  last  had  none, 

But  basely  stole  what  less  barbarians  won. 

So  when  the  lion  quits  his  fell  repast, 

Next  prowls  the  wolf,  the  filthy  jackal  last  : 

Flesh,  limbs,  and  blood  the  former  make  their  own, 

The  last  poor  brute  securely  gnaws  the  bone. 

Yet  still  the  gods  are  just,  and  crimes  are  crossed : 

See  here  what  Elgin  won,  and  what  he  lost ! 

*  [In  the  original  MS.—  ■ 

"  Ah,  Athens !  scarce  escaped  from  Turk  and  Goth, 
Hell  sends  a  paltry  Scotchman  worse  than  both."] 

t  This  is  spoken  of  the  city  in  general,  and  not  of  the  Acrop- 
olis in  particular.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  by  some 
supposed  the  Pantheon,  was  finished  by  Hadrian ;  sixteen  col- 
umns are  standing,  of  the  most  beautiful  marble  and  arcnitecture. 
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Another  name  with  Ms  pollutes  my  shrine  : 
Behold  where  Dian's  beams  disdain  to  shine ! 
Some  retribution  still  might  Pallas  claim, 
When  Venus  half  avenged  Minerva's  shame."  * 

She  ceased  awhile,  and  thus  I  dared  reply, 
To  soothe  the  vengeance  kindling  in  her  eye : 
"  Daughter  of  Jove  !  in  Britain's  injured  name, 
A  true-born  Briton  may  the  deed  disclaim. 
Frown  not  on  England ;  England  owns  him  not : 
Athena,  no !  thy  plunderer  was  a  Scot. 
Ask'st  thou  the  difference  ?  From  fair  Phyles'  towers 
Survey  Bceotia ;  —  Caledonia  's  ours. 
And  well  I  know  within  that  bastard  land  f 
Hath  Wisdom's  goddess  never  held  command  ; 
A  barren  soil,  where  Nature's  germs,  confined 
To  stern  sterility,  can  stint  the  mind ; 
Whose  thistle  well  betrays  the  niggard  earth, 
Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  land  gives  birth ; 
Each  genial  influence  nurtured  to  resist ; 
A  land  of  meanness,  sophistry,  and  mist. 
Each  breeze  from  foggy  mount  and  marshy  plain 
Dilutes  with  drivel  every  drizzly  brain, 
Till,  burst  at  length,  each  watery  head  o'erflows, 
Foul  as  their  soil,  and  frigid  as  their  snows. 


*  His  lordship's  name,  and  that  of  one  who  no  longer  bears  jt, 
are  carved  conspicuously  on  the  Parthenon ;  above,  in  a  part  not 
far  distant,  are  the  torn  remnants  of  the  basso  relievos,  destroyed 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  remove  them. 

t  "Irish  bastards,"  according  to  Sir  CaUaghan  O'Brallaghan. 


I 
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Then  thousand  schemes  of  petulance  and  pride 

Despatch  her  scheming  children  far  and  wide : 

Some  east,  some  west,  some  everywhere  but  north, 

In  quest  of  lawless  gain,  they  issue  forth. 

And  thus  —  accursed  be  the  day  and  year !  — 

She  sent  a  Pict  to  play  the  felon  here. 

Yet  Caledonia  claims  some  native  worth, 

As  dull  Boeotia  gave  a  Pindar  birth ; 

So  may  her  few,  the  lettered  and  the  brave, 

Bound  to  no  clime,  and  victors  of  the  grave. 

Shake  off  the  sordid  dust  of  such  a  land. 

And  shine  like  children  of  a  happier  strand ; 

As  once,  of  yore,  in  some  obnoxious  place. 

Ten  names  (if  found)  had  saved  a  wretched  race." 

"  Mortal ! "  the  blue-eyed  maid  resumed,  "once  more 
Bear  back  my  mandate  to  thy  native  shore. 
Though  fallen,  alas !  this  vengeance  yet  is  mine. 
To  turn  my  counsels  far  from  lands  like  thine. 
Hear  then  in  sUence  Pallas'  stern  behest ; 
Hear  and  believe,  for  Time  will  tell  the  rest. 

"  First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  this  deed 
My  curse  shall  light,  —  on  him  and  all  his  seed. 
Without  one  spark  of  intellectual  fire. 
Be  all  the  sons  as  senseless  as  the  sire  : 
If  one  with  wit  the  parent  brood  disgrace, 
Believe  him  bastard  of  a  brighter  race : 
Still  with  his  hireling  artists  let  him  prate, 
And  folly's  praise  repay  for  Wisdom's  hate ; 
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Long  of  their  patron's  gusto  let  them  tell, 
Whose  noblest,  native  gusto  is  —  to  sell : 
To  sell,  and  make  —  may  Shame  record  the  day  !  — 
The  state  receiver  of  his  pilfei-ed  prey- 
Meantime,  the  flattering,  feeble  dotard,  West, 
Europe's  worst  dauber,  and  poor  Britain's  best, 
With  palsied  hand  shall  turn  each  model  o'er, 
And  o\vn  himself  an  infant  of  fourscore.* 
Be  all  the  bruisers  culled  from  all  St.  Giles' 
That  art  and  nature  may  compare  their  styles ; 
While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wonder  stare. 
And  marvel  at  his  lordship's  *  stone  shop' t  there. 
Round  the  thronged  gate  shall  sauntering  coxcombs 

creep, 
To  lounge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  and  peep ; 
While  many  a  languid  maid,  with  longing  sigh, 
On  giant  statues  casts  the  curious  eye  ; 
The  room  with  transient  glance  appears  to  skim, 
Yet  marks  the  mighty  back  and  length  of  limb ; 
Mourns  o'er  the  difference  of  now  and  then  ; 
Exclaims, '  These  Greeks  indeed  were  proper  men ! ' 
Draws  sly  comparisons  of  these  with  those, 
And  envies  Lais  all  her  Attic  beaux. 
When  shall  a  modern  maid  have  swains  like  these ! 
Alas  !  Sir  Harry  is  no  Hercules  ! 

*  Mr.  West,  on  seeing  the  "Elgin  Collection"  (I  suppose  we 
shall  hear  of  the  "Abershaw  "  and  "  Jack  Shephard  "  collection), 
declared  himself  "  a  mere  tyro  "  in  art. 

t  Poor  Crib  was  sadly  puzzled  when  the  marbles  were  first 
exhibited  at  Elgin  House;  he  asked  if  it  was  not  "a  stono 
shop  ?  "  —  He  was  right ;  it  m  a  shop. 
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And  last  of  all,  amidst  the  gaping  crew, 

Some  calm  spectator,  as  he  takes  his  view, 

In  silent  indignation  mixed  with  grief, 

Admii-es  the  plunder,  but  abhors  the  thief. 

Oh,  loathed  in  hfe,  nor  pardoned  in  the  dust. 

May  hate  pursue  his  sacrilegious  lust ! 

Linked  with  the  fool  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome, 

Shall  vengeance  follow  far  beyond  the  tomb. 

And  Eratostratus  and  Elgin  shine 

In  many  a  branding  page  and  burning  line ; 

Alike  reserved  for  aye  to  stand  accursed. 

Perchance  the  second  blacker  than  the  first. 

"  So  let  him  stand,  through  ages  yet  unborn, 
Fixed  statue  on  the  pedestal  of  Scorn ; 
Though  not  for  him  alone  revenge  shall  wait. 
But  fits  thy  country  for  her  coming  fate : 
Hers  were  the  deeds  that  taught  her  lawless  son 
To  do  what  oft  Britannia's  self  had  done. 
Look  to  the  Baltic  —  blazing  from  afar, 
Your  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidious  war.* 
Not  to  such  deeds  did  Pallas  lend  her  aid. 
Or  break  the  compact  which  herself  had  made ; 
Far  from  such  councils,  from  the  faithless  field 
She  fled  —  but  left  behmd  her  Gorgon  shield  : 
A  fatal  gift  that  turned  your  friends  to  stone. 
And  left  lost  Albion  hated  and  alone. 

"  Look  to  the  East,  where  Ganges'  swarthy  race 
Shall  shake  your  tyrant  empire  to  its  base ; 

*  [The  affair  of  Copenhagen.] 


/ 
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Lo !  there  Rebellion  rears  her  ghastly  head, 
And  glares  the  Nemesis  of  native  dead ; 
Till  Indus  rolls  a  deep  purpureal  flood, 
And  claims  his  long  arrear  of  northern  blood. 
So  may  ye  perish  !  —  Pallas,  when  she  gave 
Your  free-born  rights,  forbade  ye  to  enslave. 

"  Look  on  your  Spain  !  —  she  clasps  the  hand  she 
hates. 
But  boldly  clasps,  and  thrusts  you  from  her  gates. 
Bear  witness,  bright  Barossa !  thou  canst  tell 
Whose  were  the  sons  that  bravely  fought  and  fell. 
But  Lusitania,  kind  and  dear  ally, 
Can  spare  a  few  to  fight,  and  sometimes  fly. 
Oh  glorious  field  !  by  Famine  fiercely  won, 
The  Gaul  retires  for  once,  and  all  is  done  ! 
But  when  did  Pallas  teach,  that  one  retreat 
Retrieved  three  long  olympiads  of  defeat  ? 

"  Look  last  at  home  —  ye  love  not  to  look  there 
On  the  grim  smile  of  comfortless  despair : 
Your  city  saddens :  loud  though  Revel  howls, 
Here  Famine  faints,  and  yonder  Rapine  prowls. 
See  all  aUke  of  more  or  less  bereft ; 
No  misers  tremble  when  there 's  nothing  left. 
'  Blest  paper  credit ; '  *  who  shall  dare  to  sing  ? 
It  clogs  like  lead  Corruption's  weary  wing. 
Yet  Pallas  plucked  each  premier  by  the  ear. 
Who  gods  and  men  alike  disdained  to  hear ; 

*  "  Blest  paper  credit !  last  and  best  supply, 
That  lends  Corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly !  "  —  Popb. 
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But  one,  repentant  o'er  a  banki'upt  state, 
On  Pallas  calls,  —  but  caUs,  alas !  too  late : 
Then  raves  for  *  *  ;  to  that  Mentor  bends, 
Though  he  and  Pallas  never  yet  were  friends. 
Him  senates  hear,  whom  never  yet  they  heard, 
Contemptuous  once,  and  now  no  less  absurd. 
So,  once  of  yore,  each  reasonable  frog 
Swore  faith  and  fealty  to  his  sovereign  '  log.' 
Thus  hailed  your  rulers  their  patrician  clod. 
As  Egypt  chose  an  onion  for  a  god. 

"  Now  fare  ye  well !  enjoy  your  little  hour ; 
Go,  grasp  the  shadow  of  your  vanished  power ; 
Gloss  o'er  the  failure  of  each  fondest  scheme ; 
Your  strength  a  name,  your  bloated  wealth  a  dream. 
Gone  is  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind. 
And  pirates  barter  all  that's  left  behind.* 
No  more  the  hirelings,  purchased  near  and  far, 
Crowd  to  the  ranks  of  mercenary  war. 
The  idle  merchant  on  the  useless  quay 
Droops  o'er  the  bales  no  bark  may  bear  away ; 
Or,  back  returning,  sees  rejected  stores 
Rot  piecemeal  on  his  own  encumbered  shores : 
The  starved  mechanic  breaks  his  rusting  loom, 
And  desperate  mans  him  'gainst  the  coming  doom. 
Then  in  the  senate  of  your  sinking  state, 
Show  me  the  man  whose  counsels  may  have  weight. 
Vain  is  each  voice  where  tones  could  once  command ; 
E'en  factions  cease  to  charm  a  factious  land : 

*  The  Deal  and  Dover  traffickers  in  specie. 
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Yet  jarring  sects  convulse  a  sister  isle, 

And  liglit  with  maddening  hands  the  mutual  pile. 

"  'T  is  done,  't  is  past,  since  Pallas  warns  in  vain ; 
The  Furies  seize  her  abdicated  reign : 
Wide   o'er   the    realm   they    wave    their    kindling 

brands. 
And  wring  her  vitals  with  their  fiery  hands. 
But  one  convulsive  struggle  still  remains, 
And  Gaul  shall  weep  ere  Albion  wear  her  chains. 
The  bannered  pomp  of  war,  the  glittering  files, 
O'er  whose  gay  trappings  stern  Bellona  smiles  ; 
The  brazen  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum. 
That  bid  the  foe  defiance  ere  they  come ; 
The  hero  bounding  at  his  country's  call. 
The  glorious  death  that  consecrates  his  fall. 
Swell  the  young  heart  with  visionary  charms. 
And  bid  it  antedate  the  joys  of  arms. 
But  know,  a  lesson  you  may  yet  be  taught. 
With  death  alone  are  laurels  cheaply  bought : 
Not  in  the  conflict  Havoc  seeks  delight. 
His  day  of  mercy  is  the  day  of  fight. 
But  when  the  field  is  fought,  the  battle  won, 
Though  drenched  with  gore,  his  woes  are  but  begun. 
His  deeper  deeds  as  yet  ye  know  by  name ; 
The  slaughtered  peasant  and  the  ravished  dame. 
The  rifled  mansion  and  the  foe-reaped  field, 
111  suit  with  souls  at  home,  untaught  to  yield. 
Say  with  what  eye  along  the  distant  down 
Would  flying  burghers  mark  the  blazing  town  ? 
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How  view  the  column  of  ascending  flames 
Shake  his  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames  ? 
Kay,  frown  not,  Albion  !  for  the  torch  was  thine 
That  lit  such  pyres  from  Tagus  to  the  Rhine : 
Now  should  they  burst  on  thy  devoted  coast, 
Go,  ask  thy  bosom  who  deserves  them  most. 
The  law  of  heaven  and  earth  is  life  for  life,  \ 

And  she  who  raised,  in  vain  regi-ets,  the  strife."  * 

*  ["  The  beautiful  but  barren  Hymettas,  the  whole  coast  of 
Attica,  her  hills  and  mountains,  Pentelicus,  Anchesmus,  Philo- 
pappus,  etc.  etc.  are  in  themselves  poetical ;  and  would  be  so  if 
the  name  of  Athens,  of  Athenians,  and  her  verj-  ruins,  were  swept 
from  the  earth.  But,  am  I  to  be  told  that  the  "  nature  "  of  At- 
tica would  be  more  poetical  without  the  "art"  of  the  Acropohs  ? 
of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  ?  and  of  the  still  all  Greek  and  glo- 
rious monuments  of  her  exquisitely  artificial  genius  ?  Ask  the 
traveller  what  strikes  him  as  most  poetical,  the  Parthenon,  or 
the  rock  on  which  it  stands  ?  The  columns  of  Cape  Colonna, 
or  the  Cape  itself?  The  rocks  at  the  foot  of  it,  or  the  recollec- 
tion that  Falconer's  ship  was  bulged  upon  them?  There  are 
a  thousand  rocks  and  capes  far  more  picturesque  than  those  of 
the  Acropolis  and  Cape  Sunium  in  themselves.  But  it  is  the 
"  a?'i,"  the  columns,  the  temples,  the  wi-ecked  vessel,  which  give 
them  their  antique  and  their  modem  poetry,  and  not  the  spots 
themselves.  I  opposed,  and  will  ever  oppose,  the  robbery  of  ruins 
from  Athens,  to  instruct  the  English  in  sculpture ;  but  why  did  I 
do  so  ?  The  ruins  are  as  poetical  in  Piccadilly  as  they  were  in 
the  Parthenon ;  but  the  Parthenon  and  its  rock  are  less  so  with- 
out them.     Such  is  the  poetry  of  art."  —  Byron's  Letters,  1821.] 


THE   WALTZ  ; 

AN   AP  OS  TROPHIC    HYMN* 


"  Quails  inEurotae  ripis,  aut  per  juga  Cynthi, 
Kxercet  Diana  chores."  Virgil. 

"  Such  on  Eurota's  banks,  or  Cynthia's  height, 
Diana  seems :  and  so  she  charms  the  sight, 
When  in  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  quire  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their  heads." 

Detben's  Virgil. 


*  [This  trifle  was  written  at  Cheltenham  in  the  autumn  of  1812, 
and  published  anonymously  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  It 
was  not  Tery  well  received  at  the  time  by  the  public ;  and  Byron  was 
by  no  means  anxious  that  it  should  be  considered  as  his  handiwork. 
"  I  hear,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  that  a  certain  malicious 
publication  on  waltzing  is  attributed  to  me.  This  report,  I  suppose,  you 
will  take  care  to  contradict ;  as  the  author,  I  am  sure,  will  not  like  that 
I  should  wear  his  cap  and  bells."] 
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Sir, — 

I  AM  a  country  gentleman  of  a  midland  county.  I 
might  have  been  a  parliament-man  for  a  certain  bor- 
ough ;  having  had  the  offer  of  as  many  votes  as  Gen- 
eral T.  at  the  general  election  in  1812.*  But  I 
was  all  for  domestic  happiness  ;  as,  fifteen  years  ago, 
on  a  visit  to  London,  I  married  a  middle-aged  maid 
of  honor.  We  lived  happily  at  Hornem  Hall  till 
last  season,  when  my  wife  and  I  were  invited  by  the 
Countess  of  Waltzaway  (a  distant  relation  of  my 
spouse)  to  pass  the  winter  in  town.  Thinking  no 
harm,  and  our  girls  being  come  to  a  marriageable  (or, 
as  they  call  it,  marketable)  age,  and  having  besides  a 
Chancery  suit  inveterately  entailed  upon  the  family 
estate,  we  came  up  in  our  old  chariot,  —  of  which,  by 
the  by,  my  wife  grew  so  much  ashamed  in  less  than 
a  week,  that  I  was  obliged  to  buy  a  second-hand  ba- 
rouche, of  which  I  might  mount  the  box,  Mrs.  H. 
says,  if  I  could  drive,  but  never  see  the  inside  —  that 
place  being  reserved  for  the  Honorable  Augustus 
Tiptoe,  her  partner-general  and  opera-knight.     Hear- 

*  State  of  the  poll  (last  day),  5, 
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ing  great  praises  of  IVIi's.  H.'s  dancing  (she  was  fa- 
mous for  birthnight  minuets  in  tjie  latter  end  of  the 
last  century),  I  unbooted,  and  went  to  a  ball  at  the 
Countess's,  expecting  to  see  a  country  dance,  or,  at 
most,  cotillions,  reels,  and  all  the  old  paces  to  the 
newest  tunes.     But,  judge  of  my  surprise,  on  arriv- 
ing, to  see  poor  dear  Mrs.  Hornem  with  her  arms 
half  round  the  loins  of  a  huge  hussar-looking  gentle- 
man I  never  set  eyes  on  before  ;  and  his,  to  say  truth, 
rather  more  than  half  round  her  waist,  turning  round, 
and  round,  and  round,  to  a  d d  see-saw  up-and- 
down  sort  of  a  tune,  that  reminded  me  of  the  "  Black 
joke,"  only  more  " affettuoso"  till  it  made  me  quite 
giddy  with  wondering  they  were  not  so.     By  and  by 
they  stopped  a  bit,  and  I  thought  they  would  sit  or 
fall  down :  —  but  no ;  with  Mrs.  H.'s  hand   on  his 
shoulder,  "  quam  familiariter"  *  (as   Terence   said, 
when  I  was  at  school),  they  walked  about  a  minute, 
and  then  at  it  again,  like  two  cockchafers  spitted  on 
the  same  bodkin.     I  asked  what  all  this  meant,  when, 
with  a  loud  laugh,  a  child  no  older  than  our  Wilhel- 
mina  (a  name  I  never  heard  but   in  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  though  her  mother  would  call  her  after  the 
Princess  of  Swappenbach),  said,  "Lord!  Mr.  Hor- 

*  My  Latin  is  all  forgotten,  if  a  man  can  De  said  to  have  for- 
gotten what  he  never  remembered ;  but  I  bought  my  title-page 
motto  of  a  Catholic  priest  for  a  three-shilling  bank  token,  after 
much  haggling  for  the  even  sixpence.  I  grudged  the  money  to 
a  papist,  being  all  for  the  memory  of  Perceval  and  "  No  popery," 
and  quite  regretting  the  downfall  of  the  pope,  because  we  can't 
burn  him  any  more. 
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nem,  can't  you  see  tliey  are  valtzing  ?  "  or  waltzing  (I 
forget  which)  ;  and  then  up  she  got,  and  her  mother 
and  sister,  and  away  they  went,  and  round-abouted 
it  till  supper-time.  Now,  that  I  know  what  it  is,  I 
like  it  of  all  things,  and  so  does  Mrs.  H.  (though  I 
have  broken  my  shins,  and  four  times  overturned 
IVIrs.  Hornem's  maid,  in  practising  the  preliminary 
steps  in  a  morning).  Indeed,  so  much  do  I  like  it, 
that  having  a  turn  for  rhyme,  tastily  displayed  in 
some  election  ballads,  and  songs  in  honor  of  all  the 
victories  (but  till  lately  I  have  had  little  practice  in 
that  way), I  sat  down, and  with  the  aid  of  Wilham  Fitz- 
gerald, Esq.,*  and  a  few  hints  from  Dr.  Busby  (whose 
recitations  I  attend,  and  am  monstrous  fond  of  Master 
Busby's  manner  of  dehvering  his  father's  late  suc- 
cessful "  Drury  Lane  Address,")  I  composed  the  fol- 
lowing hymn,  wherewithal  to  make  my  sentiments 
known  to  the  public  ;  whom,  nevertheless,  I  heartUy 
despise,  as  well  as  the  critics. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  etc.  etc. 

Horace  Hornem. 

*  [The  "hoarse  Fitzgerald"  of  the  opening  lines  of  " English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Eeviewers."] 

VOL.  II.  10 


THE    WALTZ. 


Muse  of  the  many-twinkling  feet !  *  whose  channs 

Are  now  extended  up  from  legs  to  arms  ; 

Terpsichore  !  —  too  long  misdeemed  a  maid  — 

Reproachful  term  —  bestowed  but  to  upbraid  — 

Henceforth  in  all  the  bronze  of  brightness  shine, 

The  least  a  vestal  of  the  virgin  Nine. 

Far  be  from  thee  and  thine  the  name  of  prude ; 

Mocked,  yet  triumphant ;  sneered  at,  unsubdued ; 

Thy  legs  must  move  to  conquer  as  they  fly, 

K  but  thy  coats  are  reasonably  high  ; 

Thy  breast  —  if  bare  enough  —  requires  no  shield  ; 

Dance  forth  —  sans  armour  thou  shalt  take  the  field, 

And  own  —  impregnable  to  most  assaults, 

Thy  not  too  lawfully  begotten  "  Waltz." 

Hail,  nimble  nymph !  to  whom  the  young  hussar, 
The  whiskered  votary  of  waltz  and  war. 
His  night  devotes,  despite  of  spur  and  boots ; 
A  sight  unmatched  since  Orpheus  and  his  brutes : 
Hail,  spirit-stirring  Waltz  !  —  beneath  whose  banners 
A  modern  hero  fought  for  modish  manners  ; 

*  "  Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet."  —  Gkat. 

(147) 
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On  Hounslow's  heath  to  rival  Wellesley's  *  fame, 
Cocked  —  fired  —  and  missed  his  man  —  but  gained 
his  aim ; 

*  To  rival  Lord  Wellesley's,  or  his  nephew's,  as  the  reader 
pleases :  —  the  one  gained  a  pretty  woman,  whom  he  deserved, 
by  fighting  for ;  and  the  other  has  been  fighting  in  the  Peninsula 
many  a  long  day,  "  by  Shrewsbury  clock,"  without  gaining  any 
thing  in  that  country  but  the  title  of  "the  Great  Lord,"  and 
"the  Lord;  "  which  savors  of  profanation,  having  been  hitherto 
applied  only  to  that  Being  to  whom  "  Jfe  Beurns'"  for  carnage 
are  the  rankest  blasphemy.  —  It  is  to  be  presumed  the  general 
will  one  day  return  to  his  Sabine  farm ;  there 

"  To  tame  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain. 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain !  " 

The  Lord  Peterborough  conquered  continents  in  a  summer; 
we  do  more  —  we  contrive  both  to  conquer  and  lose  them  in  a 
shorter  season.  If  the  "  great  Lord's  "  Cincinnation  progress  in 
agriculture  be  no  speedier  than  the  proportional  average  of  time 
in  Pope's  couplet,  it  will,  according  to  the  farmers'  proverb,  be 
"ploughing  with  dogs." 

By  the  by — one  of  this  illustrious  person's  new  titles  is  for- 
gotten—  it  is,  however,  worth  remembering  —  '^Salvador  del 
mundo!"  credite,  posteri!  If  this  be  the  appellation  annexed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  name  of  a  man  who 
has  not  yet  saved  them  —  query  —  are  they  worth  saving,  even 
in  this  world?  for,  according  to  the  mildest  modifications  of  any 
Christian  creed,  those  three  words  make  the  odds  much  against 
them  in  the  next.  —  "  Saviour  of  the  world,"  quotha! — it  were 
to  be  wished  that  he,  or  any  one  else,  could  save  a  corner  of  it  — 
his  country.  Yet  this  stupid  misnomer,  although  it  shows  the 
near  connection  between  superstition  and  impiety,  so  far  has  its 
use,  that  it  proves  there  can  be  little  to  dread  from  those  Cath- 
olics (inquisitorial  Catholics  too)  who  can  confer  such  an  appel- 
lation on  a  Protestant.  I  suppose  next  year  he  will  be  entitled 
the  "  Virgin  Mary:  "  if  so.  Lord  George  Gordon  himself  would 
have  nothing  to  object  to  such  liberal  bastards  of  our  Lady  of 
Babylon. 
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Hail,  moving  Muse !  to  whom  the  fair  one's  breast 

Gives  all  it  can,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest. 

Oh !  for  the  flow  of  Busby,  or  of  Fitz, 

The  latter's  loyalty,  the  former's  wits. 

To  "  energize  the  object  I  pursue,"  * 

And  give  both  Belial  and  his  dance  their  due  ! 

Imperial  Waltz  !  imported  from  the  Rhine 
(Famed  for  the  growth  of  pedigrees  and  wine), 
Long  be  thine  import  from  all  duty  free, 
And  hock  itself  be  less  esteemed  than  thee ; 
In  some  few  quahties  alike  —  for  hock 
Improves  our  cellar  —  thou  our  living  stock. 
The  head  to  hock  belongs  —  thy  subtler  art 
Intoxicates  alone  the  heedless  heart : 
Through  the  full  veins  thy  gentler  poison  swims, 
And  wakes  to  wantonness  the  willing  limbs. 


o 


Oh,  Germany !  how  much  to  thee  we  owe, 
As  heaven-bom  Pitt  can  testify  below, 
Ere  cursed  confederation  made  thee  France's, 
And  only  left  us  thy  d — d  debts  and  dances  ! 
Of  subsidies  and  Hanover  bereft. 
We  bless  thee  still  —  for  George  the  Third  is  left  ! 
Of  kings  the  best  —  and  last,  not  least  in  worth, 
For  graciously  begetting  George  the  Fourth. 

•  [Among  the  addresses  sent  in  to  the  Drury  Lane  Committee 
(parodied  in  Rejected  Addresses)  was  one  by  Dr.  Busby,  which 
began  by  asking  — 

"  When  energizing  objects  men  pursue, 
What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do  ?  "] 
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To  Germany,  and  highnesses  serene, 
Who  owe  us  millions  —  do  n't  we  owe  the  queen  ? 
To  Germany,  what  owe  we  not  besides  ? 
So  oft  bestowing  Brunswickers  and  brides  ; 
Who  paid  for  vulgar,  with  her  royal  blood, 
Drawn  from  the  stem  of  each  Teutonic  stud : 
Who  sent  us  —  so  be  pardoned  all  her  faults  — 
A  dozen  dukes,  some  kings,  a  queen  —  and  Waltz, 

But  peace  to  her  —  her  emperor  and  diet, 
Though  now  transferred  to  Buonaparte's  "  fiat!" 
Back  to  my  theme  —  O  Muse  of  motion !  say, 
How  first  to  Albion  found  thy  Waltz  her  way  ? 

Borne  on  the  breath  of  hyperborean  gales. 
From    Hamburg's   port   (while    Hamburg   yet   had 

mails), 
Ere  yet  unlucky  Fame  —  compelled  to  creep 
To  snowy  Gottenburg  —  was  chilled  to  sleep  ; 
Or,  starting  from  her  slumbers,  deigned  arise, 
Heligoland  !  to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies  ; 
While  unburnt  Moscow  *  yet  had  news  to  send, 
Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  friend, 

*  The  patriotic  arson  of  our  amiable  allies  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently commended  —  nor  subscribed  for.  Amongst  other  details 
omitted  in  the  various  despatches  of  our  eloquent  ambassador, 
he  did  not  state  (being  too  much  occupied  with  the  exploits  of 

Colonel  C ,  in  swimming  rivers  frozen,  and  galloping  over 

roads  impassable,)  that  one  entire  province  perished  by  famine 
in  the  most  melancholy  maimer,  as  follows :  —  In  General  Ros- 
topchin's  consummate  conflagration,  the  consumption  of  tallow 
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She  came  —  Waltz  came  —  and  with  her  certain  sets 
Of  true  desjiatches,  and  as  true  gazettes ; 
Then  flamed  of  Austerlitz  the  blest  despatch, 
Which  Moniteur  nor  Morning  Post  can  match  ; 
And  —  almost  crushed  beneath  the  glorious  news  — 
Ten  plays,  and  forty  tales  of  Kotzebue's; 
One  envoy's  letters,  six  composers'  airs, 
And  loads  from  Frankfort  and  from  Leipsic  fairs  ; 
Meiner's  four  volumes  upon  womankind, 
Like  Lapland  witches  to  insure  a  wind ; 
Brunck's  heaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and,  to  back  it, 
Of  Heyn^,  such  as  should  not  sink  the  packet. 

Fraught  with  this  cargo  —  and  her  fairest  freight, 
Delightful  Waltz,  on  tiptoe  for  a  mate, 
The  welcome  vessel  reached  the  genial  strand, 
And  round  her  flocked  the  daughters  of  the  land. 
Not  decent  David,  when,  before  the  ark. 
His  grand  pas-seul  excited  some  remark ; 
Not  love-lorn  Quixote,  when  his  Sancho  thought 
The  knight's  fandango  friskier  than  it  ought ; 

and  train  oil  was  so  great,  that  the  market  was  inadequate  to  the 
demand :  and  thus  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  per- 
sons were  starved  to  death,  by  being  reduced  to  wholesome  diet  I 
The  lamplighters  of  London  have  since  subscribed  a  pint  (of  oil) 
a  piece,  and  the  tallow-chandlers  have  unanimously  voted  a 
quantity  of  best  moulds  (four  to  the  pound),  to  the  relief  of  the 
surviving  Scythians ;  —  the  scarcity  will  soon,  by  such  exertions, 
and  a  proper  attention  to  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity 
of  provision,  be  totally  alleviated.  It  is  said,  in  return,  that  the 
untouched  Ukraine  has  subscribed  sixty  thousand  beeves  for  a 
day's  meal  to  our  suffering  manufacturers. 
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Not  soft  Herodias,  when,  with  winning  tread, 
Her  nimble  feet  danced  off  another's  head ; 
Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck, 
Displayed  so  much  of  leg,  or  more  of  neck, 
Than  thou,  ambrosial  Waltz,  when  first  the  moon 
Beheld  thee  twirling  to  a  Saxon  tune ! 

To  you,  ye  husbands  of  ten  years  !  whose  brows 
Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  of  a  spouse ; 
To  you  of  nine  years  less,  who  only  bear 
The  budding  sprouts  of  those  that  you  shall  wear, 
With  added  ornaments  around  them  rolled 
Of  native  brass,  or  law-awarded  gold ; 
To  you,  ye  matrons,  ever  on  the  watch 
To  mar  a  son's,  or  make  a  daughter's,  match  ; 
To  you,  ye  children  of — whom  chance  accords  — 
Always  the  ladies,  and  sometimes  their  lords ; 
To  you,  ye  single  gentlemen,  who  seek 
Torments  for  life,  or  pleasures  for  a  week ; 
As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavors  guide, 
To  gain  your  own,  or  snatch  another's  bride ;  — 
To  one  and  all  the  lovely  stranger  came, 
And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  name. 

Endearing  Waltz  !  —  to  thy  more  melting  tune 
Bow  Irish  jig,  and  ancient  rigadoon. 
Scotch  reels,  avaunt !  and  country-dance,  forego 
Your  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe ! 
Waltz  —  Waltz  alone — both  legs  and  arms  demands, 
Liberal  of  feet,  and  lavish  of  her  hands  j 
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Hands  which  may  freely  range  in  public  sight 
Where  ne'er  before  —  but  —  pray  "  put  out  the  hght." 
Methinks  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 
Shines  much  too  far  —  or  I  am  much  too  near  ; 
And  true,  though  strange  —  Waltz  whispers  this  re- 
•'  My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dark ! "    [mark, 
But  here  the  Muse  with  due  decorum  halts, 
And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  Waltz. 

Observant  travellers  of  every  time ! 
Ye  quartos  published  upon  every  clime ! 
0  say,  shall  duU  Romaika's  heavy  round, 
Fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero's  bound  ; 
Can  Egypt's  Ahnas  *  —  tantalizing  group  — 
Columbia's  caperers  to  the  warhke  whoop  — 
Can  aught  from  cold  Kamschatka  to  Cape  Horn 
With  Waltz  compare,  or  after  Waltz  be  borne  ? 
Ah,  no !  from  Morier's  pages  down  to  Gait's, 
Each  tourist  pens  a  paragraph  for  "  Waltz." 

Shades  of  those  belles  whose  reign  began  of  yore, 
With    George   the   Third's  —  and   ended  long  be- 
fore !  — 
Though  in  your  daughters'  daughters  yet  you  thrive, 
Burst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  alive ! 
Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  your  spectred  host : 
Fool's  Paradise  is  dull  to  that  you  lost. 
No  treacherous  powder  bids  conjecture  quake ; 
No  stiff-starched  stays  make  meddling  fingers  ache ; 

*  Dancing  girls  — who  do  for  hire  what  "Waltz  doth  gratis. 
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(Transferred  to  those  ambiguous  things  that  ape 
Goats  in  their  visage,*  women  in  their  shape  ;) 
No  damsel  faints  when  rather  closely  pressed, 
But  more  caressing  seems  when  most  caressed; 
Superfluous  hartshorn,  and  reviving  salts, 
Both  banished  by  the  sovereign  cordial  "  Waltz." 

Seductive  Waltz !  —  though  on  thy  native  shore 
Even  Werter's  self  proclaimed  thee  half  a  whore ; 
Werter  —  to  decent  vice  though  much  inclined. 
Yet  warm,  not  wanton ;  dazzled,  but  not  blind  — 

*  It  cannot  be  complained  now,  as  in  the  Lady  Baussi^re's  time, 
of  the  "Sieur  de  la  Croix,"  that  there  be  "no  whiskers;"  but 
how  far  these  are  indications  of  valor  in  a  field,  or  elsewhere, 
may  still  be  questionable.  Much  may  be,  and  hath  been, 
avouched  on  both  sides.  In  the  olden  time  philosophers  had 
whiskers,  and  soldiers  none  —  Scipio  himself  was  shaven  — 
Hannibal  thought  his  one  eye  handsome  enough  without  a 
beard ;  but  Adrian,  the  emperor,  wore  a  beard  (having  warts  on 
his  chin,  which  neither  the  Empress  Sabina  nor  even  the  cour- 
tiers could  abide)  —  Turenne  had  whiskers,  Marlborough  none 
—  Buonaparte  is  unwhiskered,  the  Regent  whiskered ;  '■^  argaV 
greatness  of  mind  and  whiskers  may  or  may  not  go  togetlier: 
but  certainly  the  diflferent  occurrences,  since  the  growth  of  the 
last  mentioned,  go  further  in  behalf  of  whiskers  than  the  anath- 
ema of  Anselm  did  against  long  hair  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  — 
Formerly,  red  was  a  favorite  color.  See  Lodowick  Barry's 
comedy  of  Ram  Alley,  1661 ;  Act  I.  Scene  1. 

"  Taffeta.  Now  for  a  wager  —  What  colored  beard  comes  next 
by  the  window  ? 

"Adriana.    A  black  man's,  I  think. 

^^  Taffeta.  I  think  not  so:  I  think  a  red,  for  that  is  most  in 
fashion." 

There  is  "  nothing  new  under  the  sun ; "  but  red,  then  a,  favor- 
ite, has  now  subsided  into  a,  favorite'' $  color. 
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Though  gentle  Genlis,  in  her  strife  with  Stael, 
"Would  even  proscribe  thee  from  a  Paris  ball ; 
The  fashion  hails  —  from  countesses  to  queens, 
And  maids  and  valets  waltz  behind  the  scenes ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  spreads, 
And  turns  — ■  if  nothing  else  —  at  least  our  heads  ; 
"With  thee  even  clumsy  cits  attempt  to  bounce. 
And  cockneys  practise  what  they  can't  pronounce. 
Gods  !  how  the  glorious  theme  my  strain  exalts, 
And  rhyme  finds  partner  rhyme  in  praise  of  "  Waltz ! " 

Blest  was  the  time  Waltz  choose  for  her  debut ; 
The  court,  the  Regent,  like  herself  were  new ;  * 
New  face  for  friends,  for  foes  some  new  rewards  ; 
New  ornaments  for  black  and  royal  guards ; 
New  laws  to  hang  the  rogues  that  roared  for  bread ; 
New  coins  (most  new)  f  to  follow  those  that  fled ; 
New  victories  —  nor  can  we  prize  them  less. 
Though  Jenky  wonders  at  his  own  success ; 
New  wars,  because  the  old  succeed  so  well, 
That  most  survivors  envy  those  who  fell ; 

*  An  anachrouism  —  Waltz  and  the  battle  of  Ansterlitz  are 
before  said  to  have  opened  the  ball  together:  the  bard  means 
(if  he  means  any  thing),  Waltz  was  not  so  much  in  vogue  tiU 
the  Eegent  attained  the  acm6  of  his  popularity.  Waltz,  the 
comet,  whiskers,  and  the  new  government,  illuminated  heaven 
and  earth,  in  all  their  glory,  much  about  the  same  time :  of 
these  the  comet  only  has  disappeared;  the  other  three  continue 
to  astonish  us  stOl.  —  Printer'' s  Devil. 

t  Amongst  others  a  new  ninepence^  a  creditable  coin  now 
forthcoming,  worth  a  pound,  in  paper,  at  the  fairest  calcu- 
lation. 
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New  mistresses  —  no,  old  —  and  yet  'tis  true, 
Though  they  be  old,  the  thing  is  something  new ; 
Each  new,  quite  new  — (except  some  ancient  tricks),* 
New  white -sticks,  gold-sticks,  broom-sticks,  all  new 

sticks  ! 
With  vests  or  ribands  —  decked  alike  in  hue. 
New  troopers  strut,  new  turncoats  blush  in  blue : 

So  saith  the  muse :  my ,t  what  say  you  ? 

Such  was  the  time  when  "Waltz  might  best  maintaia 

Her  new  preferments  in  this  novel  reign ; 

Such  was  the  time,  nor  ever  yet  was  such  ; 

Hoops  are  no  more,  and  petticoats  not  much  ;  , 

Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays. 

And  tell-tale  powder  —  all  have  had  their  days. 

The  ball  begins  —  the  honors  of  the  house 

First  duly  done  by  daughter  or  by  spouse, 

Some  potentate  —  or  royal  or  serene  — 

With  Kent's  gay  grace,  or  sapient  Gloster's  mien, 

•  "Oh  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might!"  Who  does 
not  remember  the  "  delicate  investigation  "  in  the  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor?"  — 

'■^Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near:  if  I  suspect  without  cause, 
why  then  make  sport  at  me;  then  let  me  be  your  jest;  I  deserve 
it.    How  now  ?  whither  bear  you  this  ? 

'■^Mrs.  Ford.  What  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear  it?  — 
you  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing." 

t  The  gentle,  or  ferocious,  reader  may  fill  up  the  blank  as  ho 
pleases  —  there  are  several  dissyllabic  names  at  his  service  (being 
already  in  the  Regent's) :  it  would  not  be  fair  to  back  any  pecu- 
liar initial  against  the  alphabet,  as  every  month  will  add  to  the 
list  now  entered  for  the  sweepstakes:  —  a  distinguished  con- 
sonant is  said  to  be  the  favorite,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the 
knowing  ones. 
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Leads  forth  the  ready  dame,  whose  rising  flush 

Might  once  have  been  mistaken  for  a  blush. 

From  where  the  garb  just  leaves  the  bosom  free, 

That  spot  where  hearts  *  were  once  supposed  to  be ; 

Round  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist, 

The  strangest  hand  may  wander  undisplaced ; 

The  lady's  in  return  may  grasp  as  much 

As  princely  paunches  offer  to  her  touch. 

Pleased  round  the  chalky  floor  how  well  they  trip, 

One  hand  reposing  on  the  royal  hip ; 

The  other  to  the  shoulder  no  less  royal 

Ascending  with  aflfection  truly  loyal ! 

Thus  front  to  front  the  partners  move  or  stand, 

The  foot  may  rest,  but  none  withdraw  the  hand ; 

And  all  in  turn  may  follow  in  their  rank, 

The  Earl  of —  Asterisk  —  and  Lady  —  Blank ; 

Sir  —  Such-a-one  —  with  those  of  fashion's  host. 

For  whose  blest  surnames  —  vide  "  Morning  Post " 

(Or  if  for  that  impartial  print  too  late. 

Search    Doctors'    Commons   six   months   from    my 

date)  — 
Thus  all  and  each,  in  movement  swift  or  slow, 
The  genial  contact  gently  undergo ; 

*  "We  have  changed  all  that,"  says  the  Mock  Doctor — 'tis 
all  gone  —  Asmodeus  knows  where.  After  all,  it  is  of  no  great 
importance  how  women's  hearts  are  disposed  of;  they  have 
nature's  privilege  to  distribute  them  as  absurdly  as  possible. 
But  there  are  also  some  men  with  hearts  so  thoroughly  bad,  as 
to  remind  us  of  those  phenomena  often  mentioned  in  natural 
history;  namely,  amass  of  solid  stone  —  only  to  be  opened  by 
force — and  when  divided,  you  discover  a  tocul  in  the  centre, 
lively,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being  venomous. 
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Till  some  might  marvel,  with  the  modest  Turk, 
If  "  nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work  ?  "  * 
True,  honest  Mirza !  —  you  may  trust  my  rhyme  —^ 
Something  does  follow  at  a  fitter  time ; 
The  breast  thus  publicly  resigned  to  man, 
In  private  may  resist  him if  it  can. 

0  ye  who  loved  our  grandmothers  of  yore, 
Fitzpatrick,  Sheridan,  and  many  more ! 
And   thou,  my  prince !  whose   sovereign  taste  and 

will 
It  is  to  love  the  lovely  beldames  still ! 
Thou  ghost  of  Queensbury !  whose  judging  sprite 
Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a  single  night. 
Pronounce  —  if  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss 
Asmodeus  struck  so  bright  a  stroke  as  this ; 
To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise. 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  and  languish  in  the  eyes ; 
Rush  to  the  heart,  and  lighten  through  the  frame, 
With  half-told  wish  and  ill-dissembled  flame. 
For  prurient  nature  still  will  storm  the  breast  — 
Who,  tempted  thus,  can  answer  for  the  rest  ? 

But  ye  —  who  never  felt  a  single  thought 
For  what  our  morals  are  to  be,  or  ought ; 
Who  wisely  wish  the  charms  you  view  to  reap, 
Say  —  would   you   make   those    beauties   quite    so 
cheap  ? 

*  In  Turkey  a  pertinent,  here  an  impertinent  and  superfluous, 
question  —  literally  put,  as  in  the  text,  by  a  Persian  to  Morier, 
on  seeing  a  waltz  in  Pera.  —  Vide  Morier' s  Travels. 
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Hot  from  the  hands  promiscuously  apphed, 
Round  the  slight  waist,  or  down  the  glowing  side, 
Where  were  the  rapture  then  to  clasp  the  form 
From  this  lewd  grasp  and  lawless  contact  warm  ? 
At  once  love's  most  endearmg  thought  resign. 
To  press  the  hand  so  pressed  by  none  but  thine  ; 
To  gaze  upon  that  eye  which  never  met 
Another's  ardent  look  without  regret ; 
Approach  the  lip  which  all,  without  restraint, 
Come  near  enough  —  if  not  to  touch  —  to  taint ; 
If  such  thou  lovest  —  love  her  then  no  more, 
Or  give  —  like  her  —  caresses  to  a  score ; 
Her  mind  with  these  is  gone,  and  with  it  go 
The  little  left  behind  it  to  bestow. 

Voluptuous  "Waltz !  and  dare  I  thus  blaspheme  ? 
Thy  bard  forgot  thy  praises  were  his  theme. 
Terpsichore,  forgive  !  —  at  every  ball 
My  wife  now  waltzes  —  and  my  daughters  shall; 
My  son  —  (or  stop  —  't  is  needless  to  inquire  — 
These  little  accidents  should  ne'er  transpire ; 
Some  ages  hence  our  genealogic  tree 
"Will  wear  as  green  a  bough  for  him  as  me)  — 
"Waltzing  shall  rear,  to  make  our  name  amends. 
Grandsons  for  me  —  in  heirs  to  all  his  friends. 


ODE 


TO 


NAPOLEON    BUONAPARTE. 


"  Expende  Annibalem :  —  quot  libras  in  duce  summo 
Invenies?"  Jxtvenal,  Sat.  X.* 

"  The  Emperor  Nepos  was  acknowledged  by  the  Senate,  by  the  Ital- 
ians, and  by  the  Provincials  of  Gaul ;  his  moral  virtues,  and  military 
talents,  were  loudly  celebrated ;  and  those  who  derived  any  private 
benefit  from  his  government  announced  in  prophetic  strains  the  res- 
toration of  public  felicity. 

#  j»  #  *  «  *  * 

******  * 

By  this  shameful  abdication,  he  protracted  his  life  a  few  years,  in  a  very 

ambiguous  state,  between  an  Emperor  and  an  Exile,  till " 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  220.t 


*  ["  Produce  the  urn  that  Hannibal  contains, 

And  weigh  the  mighty  dust  which  yet  remains  : 
And  is  this  all  !  "  — 

I  know  not  that  this  was  ever  done  in  the  old  world  ;  at  least,  with  re- 
gard to  Hannibal;  but,  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  I  find 
that  Sir  John  Paterson  had  the  curiosity  to  collect,  and  weigh,  the 
ashes  of  a  person  discovered  a  few  years  since  in  the  parish  of  Eccles  ; 
which  he  was  happily  enabled  to  do  with  great  facility,  as  "  the  inside 
of  the  cofiin  was  smooth,  and  the  whole  body  visible."  Wonderful  to 
relate,  he  found  the  whole  did  not  exceed  in  weight  one  ounce  and  a 
half!  And  is  this  all  !  Alas !  the  quot  libras  itself  is  a  satirical  exag- 
geration   —  GiFFORD.] 

t  ["  I  send  you  an  additional  motto  from  Gibbon,  which  you  will  find 
jing-wZar^y  appropriate."  —  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  Ayril  12,1814.] 

VOL.   II.  11  (161) 
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I. 
'Tis  done  —  but  yesterday  a  King! 

And  armed  with  Kings  to  strive  — 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing : 

So  abject  —  yet  alive  ! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 


•  [Byron,  when  publishing  "  The  Corsair,"  in  January',  1814, 
ann-)unced  an  apparently  quite  serious  resolution  to  withdraw, 
for  some  years  at  least,  from  poetry.  His  letters  of  the  February 
and  March  following  aboiuid  in  repetitions  of  the  same  determi- 
nation. On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  April,  he  writes  —  "  No 
more  rhyme  for  —  or  ratheryVom  —  me.  I  have  taken  my  leave 
of  that  stage,  and  henceforth  will  mountebank  it  no  longer." 
In  the  evening,  a  Gazette  Extraordinary  announced  the  abdica- 
tion of  Fontainebleau,  and  the  poet  violated  his  vows  next 
morning  by  composing  this  Ode,  which  he  immediately  pub- 
lished, though  without  his  name.  His  diary  says,  "  April  10. 
To-day  I  have  boxed  one  hour  —  written  an  Ode  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  —  copied  it  —  eaten  six  biscuits  —  drunk  four  bottles 
of  soda  water,  and  redde  away  the  rest  of  my  time  "] 

(163) 
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Who  strewed  our  earth  with  hostile  bones, 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ?  * 
Since  he,  miscalled  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far. 

II. 

Ill-minded  man  !  why  scourge  thj  kind 

Who  bowed  so  low  the  knee  ? 
By  gazing  on  thyself  grown  blind, 

Thou  taught'st  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestioned,  —  power  to  save,— 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave 

To  those  that  worshipped  thee  ; 
Nor  till  thy  fall  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition  's  less  than  littleness  ! 

III. 

Thanks  for  that  lesson  —  it  will  teach 
To  after-warriors  more 

*  ["I  do  n't  know  —  but  I  think/,  even /(an  insect  compared 
with  this  creature),  have  set  my  life  on  casts  not  a  millionth 
part  of  this  man's.  But,  after  all,  a  crown  may  not  be  worth 
dying  for.  Yet,  to  outlive  Lodi  for  this ! ! !  Oh  that  Juvenal  or 
Johnson  could  rise  from  the  dead !  '  Expende  —  quot  libras  in 
duce  snmmo  invenies  ?  '  I  knew  they  were  light  in  the  balance 
of  mortality;  but  I  thought  their  living  dust  weighed  more  ca- 
rats. Alas !  this  imperial  diamond  hath  a  flaw  in  it,  and  is  now 
hardly  fit  to  stick  in  a  glazier's  pencil ;  —  the  pen  of  the  historian 
won't  rate  it  worth  a  ducat.  Psha!  'something  too  much  of 
this.'  But  I  won't  give  him  up  even  now;  though  all  his 
admirers  have,  like  the  Thanes,  fallen  from  him."  —  ByrotCa 
Diary,  April  9,  1814.] 
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Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach, 

And  vainly  preached  before. 
That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  Pagod  things  of  sabre  sway, 
With  fronts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay. 

IV. 

The  triumph,  and  the  vanity, 

The  rapture  of  the  strife  *  — 
The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life  ; 
The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  seemed  made  but  to  obey, 

Wherewith  renown  was  rife  — 
All  quelled  !  —  Dark  Spirit !  what  must  be 
^The  madness  of  thy  memory  ! 

V. 

The  Desolator  desolate ! 

The  Victor  overthrown ! 
The  Arbiter  of  others'  fate 

A  Suppliant  for  his  own  ! 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope  ? 

Or  dread  of  death  alone  ? 

*  "  Certaminis  ffaudia" — the  expression  of  Attila  in  his  ha- 
rangue to  his  army,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Chalons,  given  in 
Cassiodorus. 
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To  die  a  prince  —  or  live  a  slave  — 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  ! 

VI. 

He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak,* 

Dreamed  not  of  the  rebound  ; 
Chained  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke  — 

Alone  —  how  looked  he  round  ? 
Thou  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength 
An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length, 

And  darker  fate  hast  found  : 
He  fell,  the  forest  prowlers'  prey ; 
But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away ! 

YII. 

The  Roman,t  when  his  burning  heart 
Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Eome, 

*  ["  Out  of  town  six  days.  On  my  return,  find  my  poor  little 
pagod,  Napoleon,  pushed  off  his  pedestal.  It  is  his  own  fault. 
Like  Milo,  he  would  rend  the  oak;  but  it  closed  again,  wedged 
his  hands,  and  now  the  beasts  —  lion,  bear,  down  to  the  dirtiest 
jackal — may  all  tear  him.  That  Muscovite  winter  wedged 
his  arms ;  —  ever  since,  he  has  fought  with  his  feet  and  teeth. 
The  last  may  still  leave  their  marks ;  and  '  I  guess  now '  (as  the 
Yankees  say),  that  he  wiU  yet  play  them  a  pass."  —  Byron's 
Diary,  April  8.] 

t  SyUa.  —  [We  find  the  germ  of  this  stanza  in  the  Diary  of 
the  evening  before  it  was  written: — "  Methinks  Sylla  did  bet- 
ter; for  he  revenged,  and  resigned  in  the  height  of  his  sway, 
red  with  the  slaughter  of  his  foes  —  the  finest  instance  of  glori- 
ous contempt  of  the  rascals  upon  record.  Dioclesian  did  well 
too  —  Amurath  not  amiss,  had  ho  become  aught  except  a  der- 
vise  —  Charles  the  Fifth  but  so  so ;  but  Napoleon  worst  of  all." 
—  Byron' i  Diary,  April  9.] 
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Threw  down  the  dagger  —  dared  depart. 

In  savage  grandeur,  home.  — 
He  dared  depart  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne, 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom ! 
His  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self-upheld  abandoned  power. 

VIII. 

The  Spaniard,*  when  the  lust  of  sway 

Had  lost  its  quickening  spell,t 
Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 

An  empire  for  a  cell ; 
A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 
A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 

His  dotage  trifled  well : 
Yet  better  had  he  neither  known 
A  bigot's  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne. 

IX. 

But  thou  —  from  thy  reluctant  hand 

The  thunderbolt  is  wrung  — 
Too  late  thou  leav'st  the  high  command 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung ; 

*  Charles  the  Fifth. 

t  ["Alter  '■potent  spell'  to  'quickening  spell:'  the  first  (as 
Polonius  says)  'is  a  vile  phrase,'  and  means  nothing,  besides 
being  common-place  and  Rosa-Matiklaish.  After  the  resolution 
of  not  publishing,  though  our  Ode  is  a  thing  of  little  length  and 
less  consequence,  it  will  be  better  altogether  that  it  is  anony- 
mous." —  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  April  11.] 
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All  Evil  Spirit  as  thou  art, 

It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart 

To  see  thine  own  unstrung ; 
To  think  that  God's  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean ; 

X. 

And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him, 

"Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own ! 
And  Monarchs  bowed  the  trembling  limb, 

And  thanked  him  for  a  throne ! 
Fair  Freedom !  we  may  hold  thee  dear, 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
Oh !  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind ! 

XI. 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore. 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain  — 
Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more, 

Or  deepen  every  stain  : 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honor  dies. 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise, 

To  shame  the  world  again  — 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height, 
To  set  in  such  a  starless  night  ?  * 

*  [In  the  original  MS.  — 

"  But  who  would  rise  in  brightest  day 
To  set  without  one  parting  ray  ?  "] 
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"Weighed  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  scales,  Mortality  !  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away : 
But  yet  methought  the  living  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate, 

To  dazzle  and  dismay  : 
Nor  deemed  Contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  Conquerors  of  the  earth. 

XIII. 

And  she,  pi'oud  Austria's  mournful  flower, 

Thy  still  imperial  bride  ; 
How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour  ? 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  ? 
Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair. 

Thou  throneless  Homicide? 
K  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem, 
'T  is  worth  thy  vanished  diadem  !  * 

XIV. 

Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  Isle, 
And  gaze  upon  the  sea ; 

*  [Count  Neipperg,  a  gentleman  in  the  suite  of  tlie  Emperor 
of  Austria,  wlio  was  first  presented  to  Maria  Louisa  within  a 
few  days  after  Napoleon's  abdication,  became,  in  the  sequel,  her 
chamberlain,  and  then  her  husband.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
man  of  remarkably  plain  appearance.     He  died  in  1831.  J 
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That  element  may  meet  thy  smile  — 

It  ne'er  was  ruled  by  thee ! 
Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand 
In  loitering  mood  upon  the  sand 

That  Earth  is  now  as  free  ! 
That  Corinth's  pedagogue  *  hath  now 
Transferred  his  by-word  to  thy  brow. 

XV. 

Thou  Timour  !  in  his  captive's  cage  f 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine, 

While  brooding  in  thy  prisoned  rage  ? 
But  one  —  "  The  world  was  mine  ! " 

Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone. 
Life  will  not  long  confine 

That  spirit  poured  so  widely  forth  — 

So  long  obeyed  —  so  little  worth  ! 

XVI. 

Or,  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven,  { 

Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock  ? 
And  share  with  him,  the  unforgiven, 

His  vulture  and  his  rock! 

•  [Dionysius  the  Younger,  esteemed  a  greater  tyrant  than  his 
father,  on  being  for  the  second  time  banished  from  Syracuse,  re- 
tired to  Corinth,  where  he  was  obliged  to  turn  schoolmaster  for 
a  subsistence.] 

t  The  cage  of  Bajazet,  by  order  of  Tamerlane. 

X  Prometheus. 
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Foredoomed  by  God  —  by  man  accurst,* 
And  that  last  act,  though  not  thy  worst, 

The  very  Fiend's  arch  mock ;  f 
He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride, 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died ! 

XVII. 

There  was  a  day  —  there  was  an  hour,J 

While  earth  was  Gaul's  —  Gaul  thine  — 
"When  that  immeasurable  power 

Unsated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame 
Than  gathers  round  Marengo's  name 

And  gilded  thy  decline. 
Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  time, 
Despite  some  passing  clouds  of  crime. 

*  [In  first  draught  — 

"  He  suffered  for  kind  acts  to  men, 
Who  have  not  seen  his  hke  again, 

At  least  of  kingly  stock; 
Since  he  was  good,  and  thou  but  great, 
Thou  canst  not  quarrel  with  thy  fate."J 

■f        "  The  very  fiend's  arch  mock  — 

To  lip  a  wanton,  and  suppose  her  chaste."  —  Shakspeake. 
[He  alludes  to  the  unworthy  amour  in  which  Napoleon  en- 
gaged on  the  evening  of  his  amval  at  Fontainebleau.J 

J  [The  three  last  stanzas,  which  Byron  had  been  solicited  by 
Mr.  Murray  to  write,  to  avoid  the  stamp  duty  then  imposed  up- 
on publications  not  exceeding  a  sheet,  were  not  published  with 
the  rest  of  the  poem.  "I  don't  like  them  at  all,"  said  Lord 
Byron,  "  and  they  had  better  be  left  out.  The  fact  is,  I  can't 
do  any  thing  I  am  asked  to  do,  however  gladly  I  would;  and  at 
the  end  of  a  week  my  interest  in  a  composition  goes  off."] 
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XVIII. 

But  thou  forsooth  must  be  a  king, 

And  don  the  purple  vest,  — 
As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Remembrance  from  thy  breast. 
Where  is  that  faded  garment  ?  where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear, 

The  star  —  the  string  —  the  crest? 
Vain  fro  ward  child  of  empire  !  say. 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatched  away  ? 

XIX. 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 

When  gazing  on  the  Great ; 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows. 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 
Yes  —  one  —  the  first  —  the  last  —  the  best  — 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate. 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  men  blush  there  was  but  one !  * 

*  [On  being  reminded  by  a  friend  of  his  recent  promise  not 
to  write  any  more  for  years  —  "  There  was,"  replied  Byron,  "  a 
mental  reservation  in  my  pact  with  the  public,  in  behalf  of 
anonymes ;  and,  even  had  there  not,  the  provocation  was  such 
as  to  make  it  physically  impossible  to  pass  over  this  epoch  of 
triumphant  tameness.  'T  is  a  sad  business;  and,  after  all,  I 
shall  think  higher  of  rhj'me  and  reason,  and  very  humbly  of 
your  heroic  people,  till  —  Elba  becomes  a  volcano,  and  sends 
him  out  again.     I  can't  think  \i  is  all  over  yet."] 
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*  [Byron  never  alludes  to  his  share  in  these  Melodies  with 
complacency.  Moore  having,  on  one  occasion,  rallied  him  a 
little  on  the  manner  in  which  some  of  them  had  been  set  to  mu- 
sic, —  "  Sunburn  Nathan,"  he  exclaims,  "  why  do  you  always 
twit  me  with  his  Ebrew  nasalities  ?  Have  I  not  told  you  it  was 
all  Kinnaird's  doing,  and  my  own  exquisite  facility  of  temper?"] 


(173) 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  subsequent  poems  were  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  mj  friend,  the  Hon.  D.  Kinnaird,  for  a 
Selection  of  Hebrew  Melodies,  and  have  been 
published  with  the  music,  arranged  by  Mr.  Braham 
and  Mr.  Nathan. 

January,  1815.  (175> 
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SHE  WALKS  m  BEAUTY.* 

I. 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies  ; 

And  all  that 's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes : 

Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

n. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half  impaired  the  nameless  grace, 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face ; 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

•  [These  stanzas  were  ■written  by  Byron,  on  retummg  from  a 
ball,  where  Lady  Wilmot  Horton  had  appeared  in  mourning 
with  numerous  spangles  on  her  dress.] 
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III. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 
So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent. 

The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 
But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 
A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent ! 


THE   HARP   THE  MONARCH  MINSTREL 
SWEPT. 

I. 

The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept. 
The  King  of  men,  the  loved  of  Heaven, 

Which  Music  hallowed  while  she  wept 
O'er  tones  her  heart  of  hearts  had  given. 
Redoubled  be  her  tears,  its  chords  are  riven ! 

It  softened  men  of  iron  mould. 

It  gave  them  virtues  not  their  own ; 

No  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold. 
That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  tone, 
Till    David's    lyre    grew     mightier     than     his 
throne ! 

11. 

It  told  the  triumphs  of  our  King, 

It  wafted  glory  to  our  God ; 
It  made  our  gladdened  valleys  ring. 

The  cedars  bow,  the  mountains  nod ; 

Its  sound  aspired  to  Heaven  and  there  abode ! 
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Since  then,  though  heard  on  earth  no  more, 

Devotion,  and  her  daughter  Love 
Still  bid  the  bursting  spirit  soar 

To  sounds  that  seem  as  from  above, 

In    dreams  that   day's   broad    light   cannot   re- 
move. 


IF  THAT  HIGH  WORLD. 

I. 

If  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyond 

Our  own,  surviving  Love  endears  ; 
If  there  the  cherished  heart  be  fond, 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears  — 
How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres ! 

How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die  ! 
To  soar  from  earth  and  find  all  fears 

Lost  in  thy  light  —  Eternity  ! 

II. 

It  must  be  so  :  't  is  not  for  self 

That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink ; 
And  striving  to  o'erleap  the  gulf, 

Yet  cling  to  Being's  severing  link. 
Oh  !  in  that  future  let  us  think 

To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares, 
With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink. 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathkss  theirs ! 
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THE  WILD   GAZELLE. 

I. 

The  wild  gazelle  on  Judah's  hills 

Exulting  yet  may  bound, 
And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 

That  gush  on  holy  ground  ; 
Its  aiiy  step  and  glorious  eye 
May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by :  — 

II. 

A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright, 

Hath  Judah  witnessed  there  ; 
And  o'er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight 

Inhabitants  more  fair. 
The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  gone  ! 

III. 

More  blest  each  palm  that  shades  those  plains 

Than  Israel's  scattered  race  ; 
For,  taking  root,  it  there  remains 

In  solitary  grace  :  ' 

It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth, 
It  will  not  live  in  other  earth. 

IV. 

But  we  must  wander  witheringly. 
In  other  lands  to  die  ; 
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And  where  our  fathers'  ashes  be, 

Our  own  may  never  lie  : 
Our  temple  hath  not  left  a  stone, 
And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throne. 


OH!    WEEP  EOK  THOSE. 

I. 

Oh  !  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's  stream, 
Whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a  dream ; 
"Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken  shell ; 
Mourn  —  where  their  God  hath  dwelt  the  Godless 
dwell ! 

II. 

And  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet  ? 
And  when  shall  Zion's  songs  again  seem  sweet? 
And  Judah's  melody  once  more  rejoice 
The  hearts  that  leaped  before  its  heavenly  voice  ? 

III. 

Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast. 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 
The  wild-dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave, 
Mankind  their  country  —  Israel  but  the  grave ! 
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ON  JORDAN'S  BANKS. 

I. 

On  Jordan's  banks  the  Arab's  camels  stray, 

On  Sion's  hill  the  False  One's  votaries  pray, 

The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep  — 

Yet  there — even  there —  Oh  God !  thy  thunders  sleep : 

II. 

There  —  where  thy  finger  scorched  the  tablet  stone  ! 
There  —  where  thy  shadow  to  thy  people  shone  ! 
Thy  gloiy  shrouded  in  its  garb  of  fire : 
Thyself —  none  living  see  and  not  expire ! 

III. 

Oh !  in  the  lightning  let  thy  glance  appear ; 
Sweep  from  his  shivered  hand  the  oppressor's  spear : 
How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trod ! 
How  long  thy  temple  worshipless,  Oh  God ! 


JEPHTHA'S  DAUGHTER. 

I. 

Since  our  Country,  our  God  —  Oh,  my  Sire  ! 
Demand  that  thy  Daughter  expire ; 
Since  thy  triumph  was  bought  by  thy  vow  — 
Strike  the  bosom  that's  bared  for  thee  now  ! 
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n. 

And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o'er, 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more  : 
If  the  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  low, 
There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow ! 

III. 

And  of  this,  oh,  my  Father !  be  sure  — 
That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flow, 
And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  below. 

IV. 

Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament, 
Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent ! 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee. 
And  my  Father  and  Country  are  free  ! 


When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gushed. 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hushed, 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride. 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died ! 


OHl    SNATCHED  AWAY  IN  BEAUTY'S  BLOOM. 

I. 

Oh  !  snatched  away  in  beauty's  bloom, 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb  ; 
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But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year ; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom : 

n. 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head, 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream. 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread  ; 
Fond  wretch!  as  if  her  step  disturbed  the  dead ! 

III. 

Away  !  we  know  that  tears  are  vain. 
That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress : 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ? 

Or  make  one  mourner  w^eep  the  less  "i 

And  thou  —  who  tell'st  me  to  forget, 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 


MY  SOUL  IS  DARK. 

I. 

My  soul  is  dark  —  Oh !  quickly  string 
The  harp  I  yet  can  brook  to  hear ; 

And  let  thy  gentle  fingers  fling 
Its  melting  murmurs  o'er  mine  ear. 

If  in  this  heart  a  hope  be  dear, 

That  sound  shall  charm  it  forth  again 
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If  in  these  eyes  there  lurk  a  tear, 

'T  will  flow,  and  cease  to  burn  my  brain. 

n. 

But  bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  deep, 

Nor  let  thy  notes  of  joy  be  first: 
I  tell  thee,  minstrel,  I  must  weep. 

Or  else  this  heavy  heart  will  burst ; 
For  it  hath  been  by  sorrow  nursed, 

And  ached  in  sleepless  silence  long ; 
And  now  't  is  doomed  to  know  the  worst, 

And  break  at  once  —  or  yield  to  song. 


I  SAW  THEE  WEEP. 

I. 

I  SAW  thee  weep  —  the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o'er  that  eye  of  blue  ; 
And  then  methought  it  did  appear 

A  violet  dropping  dew : 
I  saw  thee  smile  —  the  sapphire's  blaze 

Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine  ; 
It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 

That  filled  that  glance  of  thine. 

II. 

As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 
A  deep  and  mellow  dye, 
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Which  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 
Can  banish  from  the  sky, 

Those  smiles  unto  the  moodiest  mind 
Their  own  pure  joy  impart ; 

Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 
That  lightens  o'er  the  heart. 


THY  DAYS  ARE  DONE. 

I. 

Thy  days  are  done,  thy  fame  begun ; 

Thy  country's  strains  record 
The  triumphs  of  her  chosen  Son, 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword ! 
The  deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won. 

The  freedom  he  restored ! 

II. 

Though  thou  art  fallen,  while  we  are  free 
Thou  shalt  not  taste  of  death  ! 

The  generous  blood  that  flowed  from  thee 
Disdained  to  sink  beneath : 

Within  our  veins  its  currents  be, 
Thy  spirit  on  our  breath ! 

III. 

Thy  name,  our  charging  hosts  along, 
Shall  be  the  battle-word ! 
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Thy  fall,  the  theme  of  choral  song 

From  virgin  voices  poured  ! 
To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wrong ; 

Thou  shalt  not  be  deplored. 


SONG   OF   SAUL  BEFORE   HIS   LAST  BATTLE. 

I. 

Warriors  and  chiefs  !  should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Pierce  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king's,  in  your  path  : 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gath ! 

II. 

Thou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow. 
Should  the  soldiers  of  Saul  look  away  from  the  foe, 
Stretch  me  that  moment  in  blood  at  thy  feet ! 
Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to  meet. 

III. 

Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part. 
Heir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  my  heart ! 
Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway, 
Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to-day ! 
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SAUL. 
I. 

Thou  whose  spell  can  raise  the  dead, 
Bid  the  prophet's  form  appear. 

"  Samuel,  raise  thy  buried  head ! 
King,  behold  the  phantom  seer ! " 
Earth  yawned ;  he  stood  the  centre  of  a  cloud : 
Light  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his  shroud. 
Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye ; 
His  hand  was  withered,  and  his  veins  were  dry ; 
His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glittered  there, 
Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare ; 
From  lips  that  moved  not  and  unbreathing  frame. 
Like  caverned  winds,  the  hollow  accents  came. 
Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  falls  the  oak. 
At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke. 

II. 

"  Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted  ? 
Who  is  he  that  calls  the  dead  ? 
Is  it  thou,  0  King  ?     Behold, 
Bloodless  are  these  limbs,  and  cold : 
Such  are  mine ;  and  such  shall  be 
Thine  to-morrow,  when  with  me : 
Ere  the  coming  day  is  done, 
Such  shalt  thou  be,  such  thy  son. 
Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a  day. 
Then  we  mix  our  mouldering  clay. 
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Thou,  thy  race,  lie  pale  and  low, 
Pierced  by  shafts  of  many  a  bow  ; 
And  the  falchion  by  thy  side 
To  thy  heart  thy  hand  shall  guide ; 
Crownless,  breathless,  headless  fall, 
Son  and  sire,  the  house  of  Saul !  "  * 


"ALL  IS   VANITY,   SAITH  THE  PREACHER." 

I. 

Fame,  wisdom,  love,  and  power  were  mine, 

And  health  and  youth  possessed  me ; 
My  goblets  blushed  from  every  vine. 

And  lovely  forms  caressed  me ; 
I  sunned  my  heart  in  beauty's  eyes, 

And  felt  my  soul  grow  tender ; 
All  earth  can  give,  or  mortal  prize. 

Was  mine  of  regal  splendor. 

*  ["  Since  we  have  spoken  of  witches,"  said  Byron  at  Cepha- 
lonia,  in  1823,  "  what  think  you  of  the  witch  of  Endor  ?  I  have 
always  thought  this  the  finest  and  most  finished  witch-scene 
that  ever  was  written  or  conceived ;  and  you  will  be  of  my  opin- 
ion, if  you  consider  all  the  circumstances  and  the  actors  in  the 
case,  together  with  the  gravity,  simplicity,  and  dignity  of  the 
language.  It  beats  all  the  ghost  scenes  I  ever  read.  The  finest 
conception  on  a  similar  subject  is  that  of  Goethe's  Devil,  Me- 
phistopheles ;  and  though,  of  course,  you  will  give  the  priority 
to  the  former,  as  being  inspired,  yet  the  latter,  if  you  know  it, 
will  appear  to  you  —  at  least  it  does  to  me  —  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  sublime  specimens  of  human  conception."] 
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n. 

I  strive  to  number  o'er  what  days 

Remembrance  can  discover, 
Which  all  that  life  or  earth  displays 

Would  lure  me  to  live  over. 
There  rose  no  day,  there  rolled  no  hour 

Of  pleasure  unembittered ; 
And  not  a  trapping  decked  my  power 

That  galled  not  while  it  glittered. 

in. 

The  serpent  of  the  field,  by  art 

And  spells,  is  won  from  harming; 
But  that  which  coils  around  the  heart, 

Oh !  who  hath  power  of  charming  ? 
It  wiU  not  list  to  wisdom's  lore. 

Nor  music's  voice  can  lure  it ; 
But  there  it  stings  for  evermore 

The  soul  that  must  endure  it. 


WHEN  COLDNESS  WRAPS  THIS   SUFFERING 

CLAY. 

I. 

When  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay, 
Ah  !  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind  ? 

It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay, 

But  leaves  its  darkened  dust  behind. 
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Then  unembodied,  dotli  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way  ? 

Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 
A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  ? 

II. 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecayed, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all, 
All,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  displayed, 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall : 
Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 

So  darkly  of  departed  years, 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 

III. 

Before  Creation  peopled  earth. 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back ; 
And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth, 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 
And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes. 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  be, 
While  sun  is  quenched  or  system  breaks, 

Fixed  in  its  own  eternity. 

IT. 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure  : 
An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year ; 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 
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Away,  away,  without  a  wing, 

O'er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall  fly ; 
A  nameless  and  eternal  thing. 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR. 

I. 

The  King  was  on  his  throne. 

The  Satraps  thronged  the  hall ; 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 

O'er  that  high  festival. 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold, 

In  Judah  deemed  divine  — 
Jehovah's  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen's  wine. 

II. 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall, 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 
Came  forth  against  the  wall. 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand : 
The  fingers  of  a  man ;  — 

A  solitary  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran, 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 

III. 
The  monarch  saw,  and  shook, 
And  bade  no  more  rejoice  ; 
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All  bloodless  waxed  his  look, 

And  tremulous  his  voice. 
"  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear, 

The  wisest  of  the  earth, 
And  expound  the  words  of  fear, 

"Which  mar  our  royal  mirth." 

IV. 

Chaldea's  seers  are  good. 

But  here  they  have  no  skill ; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 

Untold  and  awful  still. 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore ; 
But  now  they  were  not  sage, 

They  saw — but  knew  no  more. 


A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth, 
He  heard  the  king's  command, 

He  saw  that  writing's  truth. 
The  lamps  around  were  bright, 

The  prophecy  in  view ; 
He  read  it  on  that  night,  — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

VI. 

"  Belshazzar's  grave  is  made, 
His  kingdom  passed  away, 

VOL.    II.  13 
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He,  in  the  balance  weighed, 
Is  light  and  worthless  clay. 

The  shroud,  his  robe  of  state, 
His  canopy  the  stone  ; 

The  Mede  is  at  his  gate ! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne !  " 


SUN  OF  THE  SLEEPLESS  1 

Sun  of  the  sleepless  !  melancholy  star  ! 

Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far, 

That  show'st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel, 

How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remembered  well ! 

So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days, 

Which   shines,  but  warms  not  with   its  powerless 

rays ; 
A  night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  behold. 
Distinct,  but  distant  —  clear  —  but,  oh  how  cold ! 


WERE  MY  BOSOM  AS  EALSE  AS  THOU 
DEEM'ST  IT   TO  BE. 

I. 

Were  my  bosom  as  false  as  thou  deem'st  it  to  be, 

I  need  not  have  wandered  from  far  Galilee  ; 

It  was  but  abjuring  my  creed  to  efface 

The  curse  which,  thou  say'st,  is  the  crime  of  my  race. 
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II. 

If  the  bad  never  triumph,  then  God  is  with  thee ! 
If  the  slave  only  sin,  thou  art  spotless  and  free ! 
If  the  Exile  on  earth  is  an  Outcast  on  high. 
Live  on  in  thy  faith,  but  in  mine  I  will  die. 

III. 
I  have  lost  for  that  faith  more  than  thou  canst  bestow, 
As  the  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  know  ; 
In  his  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope  —  and  in  thine 
The  land  and  the  life  which  for  him  I  resign. 


HEROD'S  LAIVEENT  TOR  MARIAMNE.* 


Oh,  Mariamne  !  now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bled'st  is  bleeding ; 
Revenge  is  lost  in  agony, 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 
Oh,  Mariamne  !  where  art  thou  ? 

Thou  canst  not  hear  my  bitter  pleading : 

•  [Mariamne,  the  wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  falling  under  the 
suspicion  of  infidelity,  was  put  to  death  by  his  order.  She  was 
a  woman  of  unrivalled  beauty,  and  haughty  spirit :  unhappy  in 
being  the  object  of  passionate  attachment,  which  bordered  on 
frenzy,  to  a  man  who  had  more  or  less  concern  in  the  murder 
of  her  grandfather,  father,  brother,  and  uncle,  and  who  had 
twice  commanded  her  death,  in  case  of  his  own.  Ever  after, 
Herod  was  haunted  by  the  image  of  the  murdered  Mariamne, 
nntil  disorder  of  the  mind  brought  on  disorder  of  body,  which  led 
to  temporary  derangement.  —  Milman.] 
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Ah !  couldst  thou  —  thou  wouldst  pardon  now, 
Though  Heaven  were  to  my  prayer  unheedmg. 

n. 

And  is  she  dead  ?  —  and  did  they  dare 

Obey  my  frenzy's  jealous  raving? 
My  wrath  but  doomed  my  own  despair : 

The  sword  that  smote  her 's  o'er  me  waving.  — 
But  thou  art  cold,  my  murdered  love ! 

And  this  dark  heart  is  vainly  craving 
For  her  who  soars  alone  above, 

And  leaves  my  soul  unworthy  saving. 

in. 

She 's  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem  ; 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entombing ; 
I  swept  that  flower  from  Judah's  stem 

Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  were  blooming ; 
And  mine 's  the  guilt,  and  mine  the  hell, 

This  bosom's  desolation  dooming ; 
And  I  have  earned  those  tortures  well, 

Which  unconsumed  are  still  consuming ! 


ON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
JERUSALEM  BY  TITUS. 

I. 

From  the  last  hill  that  looks  on  thy  once  holy  dome 
I  beheld  thee,  oh  Sion  I  when  rendered  to  Rome  : 
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'T  was  thy  last  sun  went  down,  and  the  flames  of  thy 

fall 
Flashed  back  on  the  last  glance  I  gave  to  thy  wall. 

II. 

I  looked  for  thy  temple,  I  looked  for  my  home, 
And  forgot  for  a  moment  my  bondage  to  come ; 
I  beheld  but  the  death-fire  that  fed  on  thy  fane. 
And  the  fast-fettered  hands  that  made  vengeance 
in  vain. 

III. 

On  many  an  eve,  the  high  spot  whence  I  gazed 
Had  reflected  the  last  beam  of  day  as  it  blazed ; 
While  I  stood  on  the  height,  and  beheld  the  decline 
Of  the  rays  from  the  mountain  that  shone  on  thy 
shrine. 

IV. 

And  now  on  that  mountain  I  stood  on  that  day, 
But  I  marked  not  the  twilight  beam  melting  away ; 
Oh !  would  that  the  lightning  had  glared  in  its  stead. 
And  the  thunderbolt  burst  on  the  conqueror's  head! 

V. 

But  the  Gods  of  the  Pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  Jehovah  disdained  not  to  reign ; 
And  scattered  and  scorned  as  thy  people  may  be, 
Our  worship,  oh  Father  !  is  only  for  thee. 
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BY  THE  EIVERS  OF  BABYLON  WE   SAT 
DOWN  AND   WEPT. 

I. 

We  sate  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 
Of  Babel,  and  thought  of  the  day 

When  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters, 
Made  Salem's  high  places  his  prey ; 

And  ye,  oh  her  desolate  daughters ! 
Were  scattered  all  weeping  away. 

II. 

While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  river 
Which  rolled  on  in  freedom  below. 

They  demanded  the  song ;  but,  oh  never 
That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know ! 

May  this  right  hand  be  withered  for  ever, 
Ere  it  string  our  high  harp  for  the  foe  ! 

III. 

On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended, 
Oh  Salem !  its  sound  should  be  free  ; 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 
But  left  me  that  token  of  thee : 

And  ne'er  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me  ! 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  SENNACHERIB. 

I. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the 

sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

n. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green. 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath 

blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

III. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast. 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew 
still! 

IV. 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide. 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his 

pride : 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 
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And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

VI. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  I 


A  SPIRIT  PASSED  BEFORE  ME. 


FROM  JOB. 


I. 

A  SPIRIT  passed  before  me  :  I  beheld 

The  face  of  immortality  unveiled  — 

Deep  sleep  came  down  on  every  eye  save  mine  — 

And  there  it  stood,  —  all  formless  —  but  divine : 

Along  my  bones  the  creeping  flesh  did  quake ; 

And  as  my  damp  hair  stiffened,  thus  it  spake : 

II. 

"  Is  man  more  just  than  God  ?     Is  man  more  pure 
Than  he  who  deems  even  Seraphs  insecure  ? 
Creatures  of  clay  —  vain  dwellers  in  the  dust ! 
The  moth  survives  you,  and  are  ye  more  just? 
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Things  of  a  day !  you  wither  ere  the  night, 
Heedless  and  blind  to  "Wisdom's  wasted  light !  "  * 

*  [The  Hebrew  Melodies,  though  obviously  inferior  to  Lord 
Byron's  other  works,  display  a  skUI  in  versification,  and  a  mas- 
tery in  diction,  which  would  have  raised  an  inferior  artist  to  the 
very  summit  of  distinction.  —  Jeffrey.] 
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(203) 


[Of  the  six  following  poems,  the  first  three  were  written  im- 
mediately before  Lord  Byron's  final  departure  from  England; 
the  others,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  residence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Geneva.  They  all  refer  to  the  unhappy  event,  which 
will  for  ever  mark  the  chief  crisis  of  his  personal  story,  —  that 
separation  from  Lady  Byron,  of  which,  after  aU  that  has  been 
said  and  written,  the  real  motives  and  circumstances  remain  as 
obscure  as  ever. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  account  of  Loi"d  Byron's  last  residence  in 
Cephalonia,  represents  him  as  saying,  —  "  Lady  Byron  deserves 
every  respect  from  me :  I  do  not  indeed  know  the  cause  of  the 
separation,  and  I  have  remained,  and  ever  will  remain,  ready 
for  a  reconciliation,  whenever  circumstances  open  and  point  out 
the  way  to  it."  Mr.  Moore  has  preserved  evidence  of  one  at- 
tempt which  Lord  Byron  made  to  bring  about  an  explanation 
with  his  Lady,  ere  he  left  Switzerland  for  Italy.  Whether  he 
ever  repeated  the  experiment  we  are  uncertain :  but  that  failed, 
—  and  the  failure  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  the  reader  con- 
siders some  of  the  smaller  pieces  included  in  this  Section.] 
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FARE  THEE  WELL.* 


Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  Youth ; 

But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 

And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above  ; 

And  Life  is  thorny  ;  and  youth  is  vain  : 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 

I>oth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain ; 

*  *  *  «  • 

But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining  — 

Xhey  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  cliffs,  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 

A  dreary  sea  now  iiows  between, 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

Coleridge's  Christabd. 


Fare  thee  well !  and  if  for  ever, 

Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well : 
Even  though  unforgiving,  never 

'Gainst  thee  shaU  my  heart  rebel. 

*  [It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  his  two  celebrated 
copies  of  verses,  "  Fare  thee  well,"  and  "  A  Sketch,"  made  their 
appearance  in  the  newspapers ;  and  while  the  latter  poem  was 
generally,  and,  it  mnst  be  owned,  justly  condemned,  as  a  sort 
of  literary  assault  on  an  obscure  female,  whose  situation  ought 
to  have  placed  her  as  much  beneath  his  satire,  as  the  undignified 
mode  of  his  attack  certainly  raised  her  above  it,  with  regard  to 

(20b) 
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Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
"Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again  : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show  ! 

Then  thou  would'st  at  last  discover 
'T  was  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee  — 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 

the  other  poem,  opmions  were  a  good  deal  more  divided.  To 
many  it  appeared  a  strain  of  true  conjugal  tenderness,  —  a  kind 
of  appeal  which  no  woman  with  a  heart  could  resist;  while,  by 
others,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  mere  showy 
effusion  of  sentiment,  as  difficult  for  real  feeling  to  have  pro- 
duced as  it  was  easy  for  fancy  and  art,  and  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  deep  interests  involved  in  the  subject.  To  this  latter 
opinion  I  confess  my  own  to  have,  at  first,  strongly  inclined; 
and  suspicious  as  I  could  not  help  thinking  the  sentiment  that 
could,  at  such  a  moment,  indulge  in  such  verses,  the  taste  that 
prompted  or  sanctioned  their  publication  appeared  to  me  even 
Btill  more  questionable.  On  reading,  however,  his  own  account 
of  all  the  circumstances  in  the  Memoranda,  I  found  that  on  both 
points  I  had,  in  common  with  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  done 
him  injustice.  He  there  described,  and  in  a  manner  whose  sin- 
cerity there  was  no  doubting,  the  swell  of  tender  recollections 
•under  the  influence  of  which,  as  he  sat  one  night  musing  in  his 
study,  these  stanzas  were  produced,  —  the  tears,  as  he  said,  fall- 
ing fast  over  the  paper  as  he  wrote  them.  Neither  did  it  appear 
from  that  account,  to  have  been  from  any  wish  or  intention  of 
his  own,  but  through  the  injudicious  zeal  of  a  friend  whom  he 
had  suffered  to  take  a  copy,  that  the  verses  met  the  public  eye. 
—  Moore.] 
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Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee, 
Founded  on  another's  woe : 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found, 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me. 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ? 

Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not ; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay. 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away : 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth  — 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat ; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 
Is  —  that  we  no  more  may  meet. 

These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 

Than  the  wail  above  the  dead  ; 
Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 

Wake  us  from  a  widowed  bed. 

And  when  thou  would  solace  gather, 
When  our  child's  first  accents  flow, 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  "  Father  I " 
Though  his  care  she  must  forego  ? 

When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee. 
When  her  lip  to  thine  is  pressed. 
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Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee, 
Think  of  him  thy  love  had  blessed  ! 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  may'st  see, 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest, 
All  my  madness  none  can  know ; 

All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest, 
Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken  ; 

Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  bow, 
Bows  to  thee  —  by  thee  forsaken, 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now : 

But 't  is  done  —  all  words  are  idle  — 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 

But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  their  way  without  the  will.  — 

Fare  thee  well !  —  thus  disunited. 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tie. 
Seared  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted, 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 

March  17, 1816. 
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A  SKETCH* 


"  nonest — honest  lago ! 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee.  "— Shaksspearb. 


Born  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 

Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress'  head ; 

Next  —  for  some  gracious  service  unexpressed, 

And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  guessed  — 

Raised  from  the  toilet  to  the  table,  —  where 

Her  wondering  betters  wait  behind  her  chair. 

With  eye  unmoved,  and  forehead  unabashed. 

She  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  lately  washed. 

Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  lie  — 

The  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy  — 

Who  could,  ye  gods !  her  next  employment  guess  — 

An  only  infant's  earliest  governess  ! 

She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  so  well, 

That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  learned  to  spell. 

An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows, 

As  many  a  nameless  slander  deftly  shows : 

What  she  had  made  the  pupU  of  her  art. 

None  know  —  but  that  high  Soul  secured  the  heart, 

*  ["I  send  you  my  last  night's  dream,  and  request  to  have 
fifty  copies  struck  off,  for  private  distribution.  I  wish  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  to  look  at  them.  They  are  from  ]ife."  —  Byrmto  Mr.  Mur- 
ray. March  30,  1816.] 

VOL.   II.  14 
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And  panted  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear, 
With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear. 
Foiled  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  mind, 
Which  Flattery  fooled  not — Baseness  could  not  blind. 
Deceit  infect  not  —  near  Contagion  soil  — 
Indulgence  weaken  —  nor  Example  spoil  — 
Nor  mastered  Science  tempt  her  to  look  down 
On  humbler  talents  with  a  pitying  frown  — 
Nor  Genius  swell  —  nor  Beauty  render  vain  — 
Nor  Envy  ruffle  to  retaliate  pain  — 
Nor  Fortune  change  —  Pride  raise  —  nor  Passion 

bow, 
Nor  Virtue  teach  austerity  —  till  now. 
Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  live, 
But  wanting  one  sweet  weakness  —  to  forgive, 
Too  shocked  at  faults  her  soul  can  never  know. 
She  deems  that  all  could  be  like  her  below  : 
Foe  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  Virtue's  friend. 
For  Virtue  pardons  those  she  would  amend. 

But  to  the  theme :  —  now  laid  aside  too  long 
The  baleful  burden  of  this  honest  song  — 
Though  all  her  former  functions  are  no  more. 
She  rules  the  circle  which  she  served  before. 
If  mothers  —  none  know  why  -^  before  her  quake ; 
If  daughters  dread  her  for  the  mothers'  sake ; 
If  early  habits  —  those  false  links,  which  bind 
At  times  the  loftiest  to  the  meanest  mind  — 
Have  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  instil 
The  angry  essence  of  her  deadly  will ; 
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If  like  a  snake  she  steal  within  your  walls, 

Till  the  black  slime  betray  her  as  she  crawls ; 

If  like  a  viper  to  the  heart  she  wind, 

And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find  ; 

What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 

Eternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks, 

To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells, 

And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells  ? 

Skilled  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints 

"With  aU  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints. 

While  mingling  truth  with  falsehood  —  sneers  with 

smiles  — 
A  thread  of  candor  with  a  web  of  wiles  ; 
A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seeming, 
To  hide  her  bloodless  heart's  soul-hardened  schem- 
ing; 
A  lip  of  lies  —  a  face  formed  to  conceal ; 

And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel : 
With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown ; 
A  cheek  of  parchment  —  and  an  eye  of  stone. 
Mark,  how  the  channels  of  her  yellow  blood 
Ooze  to  her  skin,  and  stagnate  there  to  mud. 
Cased  like  the  centipede  in  saffron  mail, 
Or  darker  greenness  of  the  scorpion's  scale  — 
(For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 
Congenial  colors  in  that  soul  or  face)  — 
Look  on  her  features  !  and  behold  her  mind 
As  in  a  mirror  of  itself  defined  : 
Look  on  the  picture !  deem  it  not  o'ercharged — 
There  is  no  trait  which  might  not  be  enlarged 
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Yet  true  to  "  Nature's  journeymen,"  who  made 
This  monster  when  their  mistress  left  oiF  trade  — • 
This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky, 
Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die. 

Oh  !  wretch  without  a  tear  —  without  a  thought, 

Save  joy  above  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought  — 

The  time  shall  come,  nor  long  remote,  when  thou 

Shalt  feel  far  more  than  thou  iuflictest  now ; 

Feel  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vain, 

And  turn  thee  howling  in  unpitied  pain. 

May  the  strong  curse  of  crushed  affections  light 

Back  on  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight ! 

And  make  thee  in  thy  leprosy  of  mind 

As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind  ! 

Till  all  thy  self-thoughts  curdle  into  hate, 

Black  —  as  thy  will  for  others  would  create : 

Till  thy  hard  heart  be  calcined  into  dust. 

And  thy  soul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust. 

Oh,  may  thy  grave  be  sleepless  as  the  bed,  — 

The  widowed  couch  of  fire,  that  thou  hast  spread ! 

Then,  when  thou  fain  wouldst  weary  Heaven  with 

prayer, 
Look  on  thine  earthly  victims  —  and  despair ! 
Down  to  the  dust !  —  and  as  thou  rott'st  away, 
Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clay. 
But  for  the  love  I  bore,  and  still  must  bear. 
To  her  thy  malice  from  all  ties  would  tear  — 
Thy  name  —  thy  human  name — to  every  eye 
The  climax  of  all  scorn  should  hang  on  high, 
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Exalted  o'er  thy  less  abhorred  compeers  — 

And  festering  *  in  the  infamy  of  years. 

March  29,  1816. 

*  llnfirst  draught  — "weltering."  — "I  doubt  about '  welter- 
ing.' We  say  '  weltering  in  blood ; '  but  do  not  they  also  use 
'  weltering  in  the  wind,'  '  weltering  on  a  gibbet  ? '  I  have  no 
dictionary,  so  look.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  put  'festering;' 
which  perhaps,  in  any  case  is  the  best  word  of  the  two.  Shak- 
speare  has  it  often,  and  I  do  not  think  it  too  strong  for  the  figure 
in  this  thing.  Quick!  quick!  quick!  qmckl "  — Byron  to  Mr. 
Murray,  April  2,  1816.] 
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STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA.* 


I. 

When  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark, 
And  reason  half  withheld  her  ray  — 

And  hope  but  shed  a  dying  spark 
Which  more  misled  my  lonely  way  ; 

II. 

In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind, 
And  that  internal  strife  of  heart, 

When  dreading  to  be  deemed  too  kind. 
The  weak  despair  —  the  cold  depart ; 

III. 

When  fortune  changed  —  and  love  fled  far, 
And  hatred's  shafts  flew  thick  and  fast, 

Thou  wert  the  solitary  star 

Which  rose  and  set  not  to  the  last. 

IV. 

Oh  !  blest  be  thine  unbroken  light ! 
That  watched  me  as  a  seraph's  eye, 

•  [His  sister,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Leigh.  —  These  stanzas  — 
the  parting  tribute  to  her,  wliose  tenderness  had  been  his  sole 
consolation  during  the  crisis  of  domestic  naisery  —  were  the  last 
verses  written  by  Byron  in  England.] 
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And  stood  between  me  and  the  night, 
For  ever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 


And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came, 

Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray  — 

Then  purer  spread  its  gentle  flame, 
And  dashed  the  darkness  all  away. 

VI. 

Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine. 

And  teach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook  — 

There  's  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine 
Than  in  the  world's  defied  rebuke. 

VII. 

Thou  stood'st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree, 
That  still  unbroke,  though  gently  bent, 

Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a  monument. 

VIII. 

The  winds  might  rend  —  the  skies  might  pour, 
But  there  thou  wert  —  and  still  would'st  be 

Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour 

To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 

IX. 

But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight. 
Whatever  fate  on  me  may  fall ; 
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For  heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 
The  kind  —  and  thee  the  most  of  all. 

X. 

Then  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 

Be  broken  —  thine  will  never  break ; 

Thy  heart  can  feel  —  but  will  not  move ; 
Thy  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  shake. 

XI. 

And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside, 
Were  found  and  still  are  fixed  in  thee ;  ■ 

And  bearing  stUl  a  breast  so  tried, 
Earth  is  no  desert  —  even  to  me. 
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STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA* 


I. 

Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined,! 
Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find  ; 
Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted, 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me, 
And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 

It  never  hath  found  but  in.  thee. 

II. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling, 
The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 

I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling, 
Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine  ; 

*  [These  beautiful  verses,  so  expressive  of  the  writer's  wound- 
ed feelings  at  the  moment,  were  written  in  July,  at  the  Campagne 
Diodati,  near  Geneva.  "  Be  careful,"  he  says,  "  in  printing  the 
stanzas  beginning, '  Thcraghthe  day  of  my  destiny 's,'  etc.,  which 
I  think  well  of  as  a  composition."] 
t  [In  the  original  MS.  — 

"  Though  the  days  of  my  glory  are  over, 

And  the  sun  of  my  fame  hath  declined."] 
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And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean, 
As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me, 

If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion. 
It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 

III. 
Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shivered, 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave. 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  delivered 

To  pain  —  it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me  : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn - 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me  — 

'Tis  of  thee  that  I  think  —  not  of  them.* 

IV. 

Though  human,  thou  did'st  not  deceive  me, 

Though  woman,  thou  did'st  not  forsake, 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slandered,  thou  never  couldst  shake,- 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me, 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 
Though  watchful,  't  was  not  to  defame  me. 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie-t 

*  [Originally  thus:  — 

"  There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me, 
And  many  a  peril  to  stem : 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me;  • 
They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn."] 
t  [MS.  — "Though  watchful,  'twas  but  to  reclaim  me, 
Nor,  silent,  to  sanction  a  lie."] 
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Y. 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it, 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one  — 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

'Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me, 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me, 

It  could  not  depx'ive  me  of  thee. 

VI. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perished,  » 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall, 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherished 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing. 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 

July  24, 1816. 
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EPISTLE  TO  AUGUSTA.* 


I. 

My  sister  !  my  sweet  sister !  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 
Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same  — 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny,  — 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 

II. 

The  first  were  nothing  —  had  I  still  the  last. 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness  ; 
But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast, 
And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 
A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress  ; 

*  [These  stanzas  —  "Than  which,"  says  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, for  January,  1831, "  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  mourn- 
fully and  desolately  beautiful  in  the  whole  range  of  Lord  By- 
ron's poetry"  — were  also  written  at  Diodati;  and  sent  home  at 
the  time  for  pubhcation,  if  Mrs.  Leigh  should  sanction  it.  She 
decided  against  it,  and  the  Epistle  was  not  published  till  1830.  J 
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Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire's  *  fate  of  yore,  — 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

III. 

If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlooked  or  unforeseen, 
I  have  sustained  my  share  of  worldly  shocks. 
The  fault  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox ; 
I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow. 
The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

IV. 

Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward. 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 
That    gave    me    being,    gave    me    that   which 

marred 
The  gift,  —  a  fate,  or  will,  that  walked  astray ; 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard, 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  clay  : 
But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survive. 
If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

*  [Admiral  Byron  was  remarkable  for  never  making  a  voyage 
without  a  tempest.  He  was  known  to  the  sailors  by  the  face- 
tious name  of  "  Foul-weather  Jack." 

"  But,  though  it  were  tempest-tossed, 
Still  his  bark  could  not  be  lost." 

He  returned  safely  from  the  wreck  oi  the  Wager  (in  Anson's 
voyage),  and  subsequently  circumnavigated  the  world,  many 
years  after,  as  commander  of  a  similar  expedition.] 
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Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old ; 
And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  rolled 
Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away : 
Something  —  I  know  not  what  —  does  still  uphold 
A  spirit  of  slight  patience  ;  —  not  in  vain, 
Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 

VI. 

Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  me,  —  or  perhaps  a  cold  despair, 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur,  — 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  or  purer  air, 
(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer, 
And  with  light  armor  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which  was  not 
The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot. 

VII. 

I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 

In    happy  childhood;    trees,   and   flowers,   and 

brooks, 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books. 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks  ; 
And  even  at  moments  I  could  think  I  see 
Some  living  thing  to  love  —  but  none  like  thee. 
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VIII. 

Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A  fund  for  contemplation  ;  —  to  admire 
Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date  ; 
But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire : 
Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate, 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire, 
And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

IX. 

Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me  !  —  but  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 
There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show  ;  — 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy. 
And  the  tide  rising  in  my  altered  eye. 

X. 

I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake,* 
By  the  old  Hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Leman's  is  fair ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore  : 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 
Resigned  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

*  [The  Lake  of  Newstead  Abbey  which  he  has  described  mi- 
nutely in  the  Thirteenth  Canto  of  Don  Juan.] 
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XI. 

The  world  is  all  before  me  ;  I  but  ask 
Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply  — 
It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask, 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky, 
To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  mask, 
And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 
She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister  —  till  I  look  again  on  thee. 

XII. 

I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one ; 
And  that  I  would  not ; — for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  hfe  begun. 
The  earliest  —  even  the  only  paths  for  me  — 
Had  I  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be ; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would   have 
slept ; 
I  had  not  suffered,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept. 

XIII. 

With  false  Ambition  what  had  I  to  do  ? 
Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with  Fame  ; 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew, 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make — a  name. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 
Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over  —  I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 
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XIV. 

And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care ; 
I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day ; 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were ; 
My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaseless  vigils  ;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  filled  a  century, 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  passed  me  by. 

XV. 

And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  come 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  I  feel 
Not  thankless,  —  for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal, 
And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  further.  —  Nor  shall  I  conceal 
That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound. 

XVI. 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine  ; 
We  were  and  are  —  I  am,  even  as  thou  art  — 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign ; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart, 
From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 
We  are  entwined  —  let  death  come  slow  or  fast, 
The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last ! 
VOL.  II.        •  15 
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I. 


LINES 

ON  HEARING  THAT  LADY  BTRON  WAS  ILL. 


Ajuj)  thou  wert  sad  —  yet  I  was  not  with  thee ; 

And  thou  wert  sick,  and  yet  I  was  not  near ; 
Methought  that  joy  and  health  alone  could  be 

Where  I  was  not  —  and  pain  and  sorrow  here  ! 
And  is  it  thus  ?  —  it  is  as  I  foretold, 

And  shall  be  more  so  ;  for  the  mind  recoils 
Upon  itself,  and  the  wrecked  heart  lies  cold, 

While  heaviness  collects  the  shattered  spoils. 
It  is  not  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  strife 

We  feel  benumbed,  and  wish  to  be  no  more, 

But  in  the  after-silence  on  the  shore, 
When  all  is  lost,  except  a  little  life. 

I  am  too  well  avenged !  —  but 't  was  my  right ; 

Whate'er  my  sins  might  be,  thou  wert  not  sent 
To  be  the  Nemesis  who  should  requite  — 

Nor  did  Heaven  choose  so  near  an  instrument. 
Mercy  is  for  the  merciful !  —  if  thou 
Hast  been  of  such,  't  will  be  accorded  now. 
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Thy  nights  are  banished  from  the  realms  of  sleep!— 

Yes !  they  may  flatter  thee,  but  thou  shalt  feel 

A  hollow  agony  which  will  not  heal, 
For  thou  art  pillowed  on  a  curse  too  deep  ; 
Thou  hast  sown  in  my  sorrow,  and  must  reap 

The  bitter  harvest  in  a  woe  as  real ! 
I  have  had  many  foes,  but  none  like  thee  ; 

For  'gainst  the  rest  myself  I  could  defend, 

And  be  avenged,  or  turn  them  into  friend ; 
But  thou  in  safe  implacability 
Hadst  nought   to   dread  —  in   thy   own   weakness 

shielded, 
And  in  my  love,  which  hath  but  too  much  yielded. 

And   spared,  for    thy  sake,  some   I    should   not 
spare  — 
And  thus  upon  the  world  —  trust  in  thy  truth  — 
And  the  wild  fame  of  my  ungoverned  youth  — 

On  things  that  were  not,  and  on  things  that  are  — ■ 
Even  upon  such  a  basis  hast  thou  built 
A  monument,  whose  cement  hath  been  guilt ! 

The  moral  Clytemnestra  of  thy  lord. 
And  hewed  down,  with  an  unsuspected  sword. 
Fame,  peace,  and  hope  —  and  all  the  better  life 

Which,  but  for  this  cold  treason  of  thy  heart, 
]VIight  still  have  risen  from  out  the  grave  of  strife, 
And  found  a  nobler  duty  than  to  part. 
But  of  thy  virtues  didst  thou  make  a  vice, 

Trafficking  with  them  in  a  purpose  cold. 

For  present  anger,  and  for  future  gold  — 
And  buying  other's  grief  at  any  price. 
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And  thus  once  entered  into  crooked  ways, 
The  early  truth,  which  was  thy  proper  praise, 
Did  not  still  walk  beside  thee  —  but  at  times. 
And  with  a  breast  unknowing  its  own  crimes. 
Deceit,  averments  incompatible, 
Equivocations,  and  the  thoughts  which  dwell 

In  Janus-spirits  —  the  significant  eye 
Which  learns  to  lie  with  silence  —  the  pretext 
Of  Prudence,  with  advantages  annexed  — 
The  acquiescence  in  all  things  which  tend, 
No  matter  how,  to  the  desired  end  — 

All  found  a  place  in  thy  philosophy. 
The  means  were  worthy,  and  the  end  is  won  — 
I  would  not  do  by  thee  as  thou  hast  done ! 

September,  1816. 


MONODY 


ON  THE 


DEATH  OF  THE  EIGHT  HON.  E.  B.  SHEEIDAN, 


SPOKEN  AT  DKUKT-LANB   THEATEE.' 


•  [Mr.  Sheridan  died  the  7th  of  July,  1816,  and  this  monody 
was  written  at  Diodati  on  the  17th,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las Kinnaird.  "I  did  as  well  as  I  could,"  says  Byron,  "but 
where  I  have  not  my  choice,  I  pretend  to  answer  for  nothing." 
He  told  Lady  Blessington,  however,  that  his  feelings  were  never 
more  excited  than  while  writing  it,  and  that  every  word  came 
direct  from  his  heart.] 
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DEATH  OF  THE  EIGHT  HON.  E.  B.  SHEEIDAN. 


SPOKEN  AT  DKUEY-LAME  THEATRE. 


When  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 
In  summer's  twilight  weeps  itself  away, 
Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 
Sink  on  the  heart,  as  dew  along  the  flower  ? 
With  a  pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awes 
While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause, 
Her  breathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Time 
Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sublime, 
Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm  so  still  and  deep. 
The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak  but 

weep, 
A  holy  concord  —  and  a  bright  regret, 
A  glorious  sympathy  with  suns  that  set  ? 
'Tis  not  harsh  sorrow  —  but  a  tenderer  woe. 
Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below. 
Felt  without  bitterness  —  but  full  and  clear, 
A  sweet  dejection  —  a  transparent  tear, 
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Unmixed  with  worldly  gi'ief  or  selfish  stain, 
Shed  without  shame  —  and  secret  without  pain. 

Even  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils 

When  Summer's  day  declines  along  the  hills, 

So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes 

When  all  of  Genius  which  can  perish  dies. 

A  mighty  Spirit  is  eclipsed  —  a  Power 

Hath  passed  from  day  to  darkness  —  to  w^hose  hour 

Of  light  no  likeness  is  bequeathed  —  no  name, 

Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame  ! 

The  flash  of  Wit  —  the  bright  Intelligence, 

The  beam  of  Song  —  the  blaze  of  Eloquence, 

Set  with  their  Sun  —  but  still  have  left  behind 

The  enduring  produce  of  immortal  Mind ; 

Fruits  of  a  genial  morn,  and  glorious  noon, 

A  deathless  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 

But  small  that  portion  of  the  wondrous  whole, 

These  sparkling  segments  of  that  circling  soul. 

Which  all  embraced  —  and  lightened  over  all. 

To  cheer  —  to  pierce  —  to  please  —  or  to  appall. 

From  the  charmed  council  to  the  festive  board, 

Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  lord ; 

In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied. 

The  praised — the  proud — who  made  his  praise  their 

pride. 
When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hindostan  * 
Arose  to  Heaven  in  her  appeal  from  man, 

♦  [See  Fox,  Burke,  and  Pitt's  eulogy  on  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech 
on  the  charges  exhibited  against  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  House  of 
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His  was  the  thunder  —  his  the  avenging  rod, 
The  wrath  —  the  delegated  voice  of  God ! 
Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips  —  and  blazed 
TiU  vanquished  senates  trembled  as  they  praised.* 

And  here,  oh  !  here,  where  yet  all  young  and  warm 

The  gay  creations  of  his  spirit  charm, 

The  matchless  dialogue  —  the  deathless  wit, 

Which  knew  not  what  it  was  to  intermit ; 

The  glowing  portraits,  fresh  from  life,  that  bring 

Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which  they  spring ; 

These  wondrous  beings  of  his  Fancy,  wrought 

To  fulness  by  the  fiat  of  his  thought. 

Here  in  their  first  abode  you  still  may  meet, 

Bright  with  the  hues  of  his  Promethean  heat ; 

A  halo  of  the  light  of  other  days. 

Which  still  the  splendor  of  its  orb  betrays. 

Commons.  Mr.  Pitt  entreated  the  House  to  adjourn,  to  give 
time  for  a  calmer  consideration  of  the  question  than  could  then 
occur  after  the  immediate  effect  of  the  oration.  — "  Before  my 
departure  from  England,"  says  Gibbon,  "I  was  present  at  the 
august  spectacle  of  Mr.  Hastings's  trial  in  Westminster  Hall.  It 
is  not  my  province  to  absolve  or  condemn  the  governor  of  India; 
but  Mr.  Sheridan's  eloquence  demanded  my  applause ;  nor  could 
I  hear  without  emotion  the  personal  compliment  which  he  paid 
me  in  the  presence  of  the  British  nation.  This  display  of  genius 
blazed  four  successive  days,"  etc.  On  being  asked  by  a  brother 
Whig,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  how  he  came  to  compU- 
ment  Gibbon  with  the  epithet  "  luminous,"  Sheridan  answered, 
in  a  half  whisper,  "I  said  'wluminous.'  "] 

*["I  heard  Sheridan  only  once,  and  that  briefly;  but  I  liked 
his  voice,  his  manner,  and  his  wit.  He  is  the  only  one  of  them 
I  ever  wished  to  hear  at  greater  length."  —  Byron's  Diary,  1821.] 
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But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal  blight 
Of  failing  Wisdom  yields  a  base  delight, 
Men  who  exult  when  minds  of  heavenly  tone 
Jar  in  the  music  which  was  born  their  own, 
Still  let  them  pause  —  ah !  little  do  they  know 
That  what  to  them  seemed  Vice  might  be  but  Woe. 
Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 
Is  fixed  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise  ; 
Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name, 
And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 
The  secret  enemy  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  sentinel  —  accuser — judge  —  and  spy, 
The  foe  —  the  fool  —  the  jealous  —  and  the  vain, 
The  envious  who  but  breathe  in  others'  pain, 
Behold  the  host !  delighting  to  deprave. 
Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave, 
Watch  every  fault  that  daring  genius  owes 
Half  to  the  ardor  which  its  birth  bestows. 
Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie. 
And  pile  the  Pyramid  of  Calumny  ! 

These  are  his  portion  —  but  if  joined  to  these 
Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Disease, 
K  the  high  Spirit  must  forget  to  soar. 
And  stoop  to  strive  with  Misery  at  the  door,  * 

*  [This  was  not  fiction.  Only  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
Sheridan  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Rogers:  —  "  I  am  absolutely  undone 
and  broken-hearted.  They  are  going  to  put  the  carpets  out  of 
window,  and  break  into  Mrs.  S.'s  room  and  take  me:  150?.  will 
remove  all  difficulty.  For  God's  sake  let  me  see  you ! "  Mr. 
Moore  was  the  immediate  bearer  of  the  required  sum.  This  was 
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To  soothe  Indignity  —  and  face  to  face 

Meet  sordid  Rage  —  and  wrestle  with  Disgrace, 

To  find  in  Hope  but  the  renewed  caress, 

The  serpent-fold  of  further  Faithlessness :  — 

If  such  may  be  the  Ills  which  men  assail, 

What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail  ? 

Breasts  to  whom  all  the  strength  of  feeling  given 

Bear    hearts    electric — charged    with    fire    from 

Heaven, 
Black  with  the  rude  collision,  inly  torn, 
By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds  borne, 
Driven  o'er  the  lowering  atmosphere  that  nurst 
Thoughts  which  have  turned  to  thunder  —  scorch  — 

and  burst.* 

But  far  from  us  and  from  our  mimic  scene 

Such  things  should  be  —  if  such  have  ever  been  ; 

Ours  be  the  gentler  wish,  the  kinder  task, 

To  give  the  tribute  Glory  need  not  ask, 

To  mourn  the  vanished  beam  —  and  add  our  mite 

Of  praise  in  payment  of  a  long  delight. 

Ye  Orators  !  whom  yet  our  councils  yield, 

Mourn  for  the  veteran  Hero  of  your  field ! 

written  on  the  15th  of  May.    On  the  14th  of  July,  Sheridan's 

remains  were  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey,  —  his  pallbearers 

being  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Earl  Mulgrave, 

the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Holland,  and  Earl  Spencer.] 

*  [In  the  origmal  MS.  — 

"  Abandoned  by  the  skies,  whose  beams  have  nurst, 

Their  very  thunders  lighten  —  scorch  —  and  burst."] 
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The  wortliy  rival  of  the  wondrous  Three  1  * 
Whose  words  were  sparks  of  Immortality  ! 
Ye  Bards !  to  whom  the  Drama's  Muse  is  dear, 
He  was  your  Master  —  emulate  him  here  ! 
Ye  men  of  wit  and  social  eloquence  !  f 
He  was  your  brother  —  bear  his  ashes  hence  ! 
While  Powers  of  mind  almost  of  boundless  range,  j 
Complete  in  kind  —  as  various  in  their  change, 
While  Eloquence  —  Wit  —  Poesy  —  and  Mirth, 
That  humbler  Harmonist  of  care  on  Earth, 
Survive  within  our  souls  —  while  lives  our  sense 
Of  pride  in  Merit's  proud  pre-eminence, 
Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness  —  long  in  vain, 
And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain. 
Sighing  that  Nature  formed  but  one  such  man. 
And  broke  the  die  —  in  moulding  Sheridan  ! 

*Fox  — Pitt  — Burke. 

t  ["  In  society  I  have  met  Sheridan  frequently.  He  was 
superb !  I  have  seen  him  cut  up  Whitbread,  quiz  Madame  de 
Stael,  annihilate  Colman,  and  do  little  less  by  some  others  of 
good  fame  and  ability.  I  have  met  him  at  all  places  and  parties 
and  always  found  him  convivial  and  delightful." — Byron's  Diary, 
1821.] 

X  ["  The  other  night  we  were  all  delivering  our  respective  and 
various  opinions  upon  Sheridan,  and  mine  was  this :  — '  What- 
ever Sheridan  has  done  or  chosen  to  do  has  been  par  excellence 
always  the  best  of  its  kind.  He  has  written  the  best  comedy 
( School  for  Scandal),  the  best  drama  (in  my  mind,  far  beyond  that 
St. Giles's  lampoon,  the  Beggars'  Opera),  the  best  farce  (the  Critic 
—  it  is  only  too  good  for  a  farce),  and  the  best  address  (Mono- 
logue on  Garrick),  and,  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  very  best 
oration  (the  famous  Begum  speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard  in 
this  country.'  "  —  Byron's  Diary,  Dec.  17,  1813.] 


THE   DREAM. 


["  The  Dream"  —  called  in  the  first  draught  "  The  Destiny''^ 
—  was  written  at  Diodati,  in  July,  1816,  and  reflects  the  train 
of  thought  engendered  by  the  recent  quarrel  with  Lady  Bjrron. 
The  misery  of  his  marriage  led  him  to  revert  to  his  early  pas- 
sion for  Miss  Chaworth,  whose  union  had  proved  no  happier  than 
his  own.] 
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I. 

Our  life  is  twofold :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 

Death  and  existence :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality, 

And  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath, 

And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy ; 

They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 

They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toils, 

They  do  divide  our  being  ;  they  become 

A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time, 

And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity ; 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past,  —  they  speak 

Like  sibyls  of  the  future  ;  they  have  power  — 

The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ; 

They  make  us  what  we  were  not  —  what  they  will, 

And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that 's  gone  by, 

The  dread  of  vanished  shadows  —  Are  they  so  ? 

Is  not  the  past  all  shadow  ?     What  are  they  ? 

Creations  of  the  mind  ?  —  The  mind  can  make 

Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 

"With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 

A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 
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I  would  recall  a  vision  which  I  dreamed 
Perchance  in  sleep  —  for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour. 

II. 

I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill, 
Green  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  'twere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scattered  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs  ;  —  the  hill 
"Was  crowned  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fixed, 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man : 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Gazing  —  the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself — but  the  boy  gazed  on  her; 
And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful : 
And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  youth. 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge, 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood  ; 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth. 
And  that  was  shining  on  him ;  he  had  looked 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away ; 
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He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers ; 

She  was  his  voice ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her, 

But  trembled  on  her  words ;  she  was  his  sight,* 

For  his  eye  followed  hers,  and  saw  with  hers, 

Which  colored  all  his  objects  :  —  he  had  ceased 

To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  life, 

The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoushts. 

Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 

A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow. 

And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously  —  his  heart 

Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 

But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share : 

Her  sighs  were  not  for  him ;  to  her  he  was 

Even  as  a  brother  —  but  no  more  ;  'twas  much, 

For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 

Her  infant  friendship  had  bestowed  on  him ; 

Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 

Of  a  time-honored  race.f  —  It  was  a  name 

Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not  —  and 

why? 
Time  taught  him  a  deep  answer  —  when  she  loved 
Another ;  even  now  she  loved  another. 
And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 

•  [MS. :  —  "  she  was  his  sight, 

For  never  did  he  turn  his  glance  until 
Her  own  had  led  by  gazing  on  an  object."] 
t  ["  Our  union,"  said  Byron  in  1821, "  would  have  healed  feuds 
in  which  blood  had  been  shed  by  our  fathers  —  it  would  have 
joined  lands,  broad  and  rich  —  it  would  have  joined  at  least  one 
heart  and  two  persons  not  ill-matched  in  years  (she  is  two  years 
my  elder)  —  and  —  and  —  and  —  what  has  been  the  result ! "] 

VOL.   n.  16 
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Looking  afar  if  jet  her  lover's  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 

III. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 

Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparisoned : 

Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 

The  Boy  of  whom  I  spake ;  —  he  was  alone. 

And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro :  anon 

He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 

Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of ;  then  he  leaned 

His  bowed  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  'twere 

With  a  convulsion  —  then  arose  again, 

And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 

What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears. 

And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 

Into  a  kind  of  quiet :  as  he  paused, 

The  Lady  of  his  love  reentered  there  ; 

She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 

She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved,  —  she  knew. 

For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 

Was  darkened  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 

That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all.* 

He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 

He  took  her  hand  ;  a  moment  o'er  his  face 

*  ["  I  had  long  been  in  love  with  M.  A.  C,  and  never  told  it, 
though  she  had  discovered  it  without.  I  recollect  my  sensa^ 
tions,  but  cannot  describe  them,  and  it  is  as  well."  —  Byron's 
Diary,  1822.] 
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A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

"Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came  ; 

He    dropped  the   hand   he    held,   and   with    slow 

steps 
Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu. 
For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles ;  he  passed 
From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 
And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way ; 
And  ne'er  repassed  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

IV. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  boy  was  sprung  to  manhood :  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  chmes  he  made  himself  a  home, 
And  his  Soul  drank  their  sunbeams  :  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects ;  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been  ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer ; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  all ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Reposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 
Couched  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruined  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  reared  them  ;  by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fastened  near  a  fountain  ;  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while, 
While  many  of  his  tribe  slumber'd  around  : 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
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So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful, 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  Heaven.* 

V. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  One 

Who  did  not  love  her  better :  —  in  her  home, 

A  thousand  leagues  from  his,  —  her  native  home, 

She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  Infancy, 

Daughters  and  sons  of  Beauty,  —  but  behold  ! 

Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 

The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 

And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye 

As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 

What  could    her    grief   be  ?  —  she    had    all    she 

loved, 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 
Or  ill-repress'd  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 
What  could  her  grief  be? — she  had   loved   him 

not, 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved. 
Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  preyed 
Upon  her  mind  —  a  spectre  of  the  past. 

*  [This  is  true  keeping  —  an  Eastern  picture  perfect  in  its  fore- 
ground, and  distance,  and  sky,  and  no  part  of  which  is  so  dwelt 
upon  or  labored  as  to  obscure  the  principal  figure.  It  is  often  in 
the  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  touches  that  the  hand  of  the 
master  is  shown,  and  that  a  single  spark,  struck  from  his  fancy, 
lightens  with  a  long  train  of  illumination  that  of  the  reader.  — 
Sir  Walter  Scott.] 
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VI. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Wanderer  was  return'd.  —  I  saw  him  stand 

Before  an  Altar  —  with  a  gentle  bride  ; 

Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 

The  Starlight  of  his  Boyhood  ;  —  as  he  stood 

Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 

The  selfsame  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 

That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 

His  bosom  in  its  solitude  ;  and  then  — 

As  in  that  hour  —  a  moment  o'er  his  face 

The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced,  —  and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 

The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words, 

And  all  things  reeled  around  him ;  he  could  see 

Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which   should   have 

been — 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustomed  hall, 
And  the  remembered  chambers,  and  the  place. 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade, 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 
And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back 
And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light : 
What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  ?  * 

*  [This  touching  picture  agrees  closely,  in  many  of  its  circum- 
stances, with  Lord  Byron's  own  prose  account  of  the  wedding 
in  his  Memoranda;  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  waking, 
on  the  morning  of  his  marriage,  with  the  most  melancholy  re- 
flections, on  seeing  his  wedding-suit  spread  out  before  him.    In 
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VII. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Lady  of  his  love  ;  —  Oh !  she  was  changed 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm  ;  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things  ; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others'  sight  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy ;  but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  ? 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies, 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness, 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real !  * 


the  same  mood,  he  wandered  about  the  grounds  alone,  till  he 
was  summoned  for  the  ceremony,  and  joined,  for  the  first  time, 
on  that  day,  his  bride  and  her  family.  He  knelt  down  —  he  re- 
peated the  words  after  the  clergyman ;  but  a  mist  was  before 
his  eyes  —  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere ;  and  he  was  but  awa- 
kened by  the  congratulations  of  the  by-standers  to  find  that  he 
was  —  married.  —  Mooke.] 
*[MS.— 

"  the  glance 

Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 

For  it  becomes  the  telescope  of  truth, 

And  shows  us  all  things  naked  as  they  are."] 
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VIII. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore, 

The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone, 

Or  were  at  war  with  him ;  he  was  a  mark 

For  blight  and  desolation,  compassed  round 

With  Hatred  and  Contention ;  Pain  was  mixed 

In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until, 

Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days,* 

He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power, 

But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment ;  he  lived 

Through  that  Avhich  had  been  death  to  many  men. 

And  made  him  friends  of  mountains  :  with  the  stai*s 

And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Universe 

He  held  his  dialogues ;  and  they  did  teach 

To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries  ; 

To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  open'd  wide, 

And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal'd 

A  marvel  and  a  secret  —  Be  it  so. 

IX. 

My  dream  was  past ;  it  had  no  further  change. 

It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 

Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 

Almost  like  a  reality  —  the  one 

To  end  in  madness  —  both  in  misery.f 

July,  1816. 

*  Mithridates  of  Pontus. 

t  [This  poem  is  written  with  great  beauty  and  genius  — 
but  is  extremely  painful.  We  cannot  maintain  our  accustomed 
tone  of  levity,  or  even  speak  like  cahn  literary  judges,  in  the 
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midst  of  these  agonizing  traces  of  a  wounded  and  distempered 
Bpirit.  Even  our  admiration  is  swallowed  up  in  a  most  painful 
feeling  of  pity  and  of  wonder.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  these 
for  fictitious  sorrows,  conjured  up  for  the  purpose  of  poetical 
effect.  There  is  a  dreadful  tone  of  sincerity,  and  an  energy  that 
cannot  be  counterfeited,  in  the  expression  of  wretchedness,  and 
alienation  from  human-kind,  which  occurs  in  every  line  of  this 
poem.  — Jeffrey.] 


THE 
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At  Ferrara,  in  the  Library,  are  preserved  the  original  MSS.  of 
Tasso's  Gierusalemme  and  of  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  with  letters 
of  Tasso,  one  from  Titian  to  Ariosto ;  and  the  inkstand  and  chair, 
the  tomb  and  the  house  of  the  latter.  But,  as  misfortune  has  a 
greater  interest  for  posterity,  and  little  or  none  for  the  contempo- 
rary, the  cell  where  Tasso  was  confined  in  the  hospital  of  St. 
Anna  attracts  a  more  fixed  attention,  than  the  residence  or  the 
monument  of  Ariosto  —  at  least  it  had  this  effect  on  me. 
There  are  two  inscriptions,  one  on  the  outer  gate,  the  second 
over  the  cell  itself,  inviting,  unnecessarily,  the  wonder  and  the 
indignation  of  the  spectator.  Ferrara  is  much  decayed,  and  de- 
populated: the  castle  still  exists  entire;  and  I  saw  the  court 
where  Parisina  and  Hugo  were  beheaded,  according  to  the  annal 
of  Gibbou.  —  [The  original  MS.  of  this  poem  is  dated,  "The 
Apennines,  April  20,  1817."  It  was  wiitten  in  consequence  of 
Byron  having  visited  Ferrara,  for  a  single  day,  on  his  way  to 
Florence.  In  a  letter  from  Rome,  he  says  —  "  The  '  Lament  of 
Tasso,'  which  I  sent  from  Florence,  has,  I  trust,  arrived.  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  '  These  be  good  rhymes !'  as  Pope's  papa  said  to 
him  when  he  was  a  boy."] 
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After  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara's  imprisonment  of  Tasso,  a  great  deal  con- 
tinues to  be  left  to  conjecture.  It  seems  certain 
that  he  was  in  love  with  the  Princess  Eleanora,  and 
that  he  addressed  her  amatory  poems.  There  are 
other  pieces  which  probably  refer  to  her,  in  which 
he  boasts  of  a  dishonorable  success,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  her 
brother,  the  Duke.  But  the  immediate  cause  of 
Tasso's  arrest  was  a  quarrel  in  the  palace  at  Fer- 
rara,  when  he  threw  a  knife  at  a  domestic.  The 
affair  ended  in  his  being  sent  as  a  lunatic  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Francis.  This  was  on  the  11th  of 
July,  1577,  and  on  the  20th  he  made  his  escape. 
In  February,  1579,  he  returned  to  Ferrara,  and  the 
Duke  and  the  Princess  refusing  to  notice  him,  he 
uttered  imprecations  against  them,  was  declared  a 
madman,  and  was  confined  for  seven  years  in  the 
hospital  of  St.  Anna.  A  miserable  dungeon  below 
the  ground-floor,  and  lighted  from  a  grated  window, 
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which  looks  into  a  small  covert,  is  shown  as  the 
scene  of  his  sufferings,  but  there  is  unlikelihood  that 
it  was  so,  and  Tasso  was  at  least  removed  to  a  spa- 
cious apartment  before  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed. 
The  poet  protested  that  the  madness  of  1577  was 
feigned  to  please  the  Duke,  who  hoped,  according 
to  modern  inferences,  that  any  imputations  upon  the 
name  of  the  Princess  would  be  ascribed  to  the  hal- 
lucinations of  a  distempered  mind.  Whether  the 
subsequent  madness  of  1579  was  real  or  not,  has  been 
the  subject  of  endless  speculations,  but  if  clouds 
obscured  the  mind  of  Tasso  they  broke  away  at 
intervals,  and  allowed  him  to  continue  his  immortal 
compositions.  Byron  adopts  the  theory  that  he  was 
imprisoned  under  a  false  pretence  to  avenge  a  pure 
but  presumptuous  love. 
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I. 
Long  years  !  —  It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear 
And  eagle-spirit  of  a  Child  of  Song  — 
Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong ; 
Luputed  madness,  prisoned  solitude. 
And  the  mind's  canker  in  its  savage  mood. 
When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart ;  and  the  abhorred  grate. 
Marring  the  sunbeams  with  its  hideous  shade. 
Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the  brain 
With  a  hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain ; 
And  bare,  at  once.  Captivity  displayed 
Stands  scoffing  through  the  never-opened  gate. 
Which  nothing  through  its  bars  admits,  save  day, 
And  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eat  alone 
Till  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone  ; 
And  I  can  banquet  like  a  beast  of  prey. 
Sullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 
Which  is  my  lair,  and  —  it  may  be  —  my  grave. 
All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear, 
But  must  be  borne.     I  stoop  not  to  despair ; 
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For  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony, 

And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 

The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall, 

And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall ; 

And  revelled  among  men  and  things  divine, 

And  poured  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 

In  honor  of  the  sacred  war  for  Him, 

The  God  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven. 

For  he  hath  strengthened  me  in  heart  and  limb. 

That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be  forgiven, 

I  have  employed  my  penance  to  record 

How  Salem's  shrine  was  won,  and  how  adored. 

II. 

But  this  is  o'er  —  my  pleasant  task  is  done  :  —  * 
My  long-sustaining  friend  of  many  years  ! 
If  I  do  blot  thy  final  page  with  tears, 
Know,  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from  me  none. 
But  thou,  my  young  creation  !  my  soul's  child  ! 
Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled, 
And  wooed  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet  sight, 
Thou  too  art  gone  —  and  so  is  my  delight : 

*  [The  opening  lines  bring  the  poet  before  us  at  once,  as  if  the 
door  of  the  dungeon  was  thrown  open.  From  this  bitter  com- 
plaint, how  nobly  the  unconquered  bard  rises  into  calm,  and 
serene,  and  dignified  exultation  over  the  beauty  of  "  that  young 
creation,  his  soul's  child,"  the  Gierusalemme  Liberata.  The 
exultation  of  conscious  genius  then  dies  away,  and  we  behold 
him,  "  bound  between  distraction  and  disease,"  no  longer  in  an 
inspired  mood,  but  sunk  into  the  lowest  prostration  of  human 
misery.  There  is  something  terrible  in  this  transition  from 
divine  rapture  to  degraded  agony.  —  Wilson.] 
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And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 

With  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed. 

Thou  too  art  ended  —  what  is  left  me  now  ? 

For  I  have  anguish  yet  to  bear  —  and  how  ? 

I  know  not  that  —  but  in  the  innate  force 

Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 

I  have  not  sunk,  for  I  had  no  remorse, 

Nor  cause  for  such:  they  called  me  mad — and  why  ? 

Oh  Leonora  !  wilt  not  thou  reply  ?  * 

I  was  indeed  delirious  in  my  heart 

To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art ; 

But  still  my  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind  ; 

I  knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 

Not  less  because  I  suffer  it  unbent. 

That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind. 

Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  mankind ; 

*  [In  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Scipio  Gonzaga,  sliortly 
after  his  confinement,  Tasso  exclaims —  "  Ah,  wretched  me!  I 
had  designed  to  write,  besides  two  epic  poems  of  most  noble 
argument,  four  tragedies,  of  which  I  had  formed  the  plan.  I  had 
schemed,  too,  many  works  in  prose,  on  subjects  the  most  lofty, 
and  most  useful  to  human  life;  I  had  designed  to  write  philoso- 
phy with  eloquence,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  might  remain 
of  me  an  eternal  memory  in  the  world.  Alas !  I  had  expected 
to  close  my  life  with  glory  and  renown;  but  now,  oppressed 
by  the  burden  of  so  many  calamities,  I  have  lost  every  prospect 
of  reputation  and  of  honor.  The  fear  of  perpetual  imprisonment 
increases  my  melancholy;  the  indignities  which  I  suffer  aug- 
ment it;  and  the  squalor  of  my  beard,  my  hair,  and  habit,  the 
sordidness  and  filth,  exceedingly  annoy  me.  Sure  am  I,  that,  if 
SHE  who  so  little  has  corresponded  to  my  attachment — if  she 
saw  me  in.such  a  state,  and  in  such  affliction  —  she  would  have 
some  compassion  on  me." —  Opere,  t.  x.  p.  387.] 
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But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will, 

My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still ; 

Successful  love  may  sate  itself  away, 

The  wretched  are  the  faithful ;  't  is  their  fate 

To  have  all  feeling  save  the  one  decay, 

And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 

As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour; 

But  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 

III. 

Above  me,  hark !  the  long  and  maniac  cry 

Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 

And  hark !  the  lash  and  the  increasing  howl, 

And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy  ! 

There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  frenzy  foul. 

Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'er-labored  mind, 

And  dim  the  Uttle  light  that's  left  behmd 

With  needless  torture,  as  their  tyrant  will 

Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill :  * 

With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I  classed, 

'Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  years  have 

passed ; 
'Mid   sights   and   sounds   like   these   my  life  may 

close : 
So  let  it  be  —  for  then  I  shall  repose. 

•  [For  nearly  the  first  year  of  his  confinement  Tasso  was 
under  the  care  of  a  gaoler  whose  chief  virtue,  although  he  was 
a  poet  and  a  man  of  letters,  was  a  cruel  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  prince.  His  name  was  Agostino  Mosti.  Tasso 
says  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  "he  used  me  with  every 
species  of  rigor  and  inhumanity."] 
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IV. 

I  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet, 

I  had  forgotten  half  I  would  forget, 

But  it  revives  —  Oh  !  would  it  were  my  lot 

To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot !  — 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 

In  this  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes  ? 

Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind, 

Nor  words  a  language,  nor  ev'n  men  mankind  ; 

Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows, 

And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell  — 

For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes  — 

Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall, 

Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods  ;  — 

While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbor's  call  — 

None  !  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all, 

Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these. 

Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Disease. 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  here  ? 

Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own, 

Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career. 

Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  and  fear? 

Would  I  not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  again, 

And  teach  them  inward  Sorrow's  stifled  groan  ? 

The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress, 

Which  undermines  our  Stoical  success  ? 

No  !  —  still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive  —  I 

Have  pardoned  princes'  insults,  and  would  die. 

Yes,  Sister  of  my  Sovereign  !  for  thy  sake 
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I  weed  all  bitterness  from  out  my  breast, 
It  hatli  no  business  where  thou  art  a  guest ; 
Thy  brother  hates  —  but  I  can  not  detest ;  * 
Thou  pitiest  not  —  but  I  can  not  forsake. 

Look  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair,t 
But  all  unquenched  is  still  my  better  part, 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart 
As  dwells  the  gathered  lightning  in  its  cloud. 
Encompassed  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud, 
Till  struck,  —  forth  flies  the  all-ethereal  dart ! 
And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 
The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frame, 

*  [Not  long  after  his  imprisonment,  Tasso  appealed  to  the 
mercy  of  Alfonso,  in  a  canzone  of  great  beauty,  couched  in  terms 
so  respectful  and  pathetic,  as  must  have  moved,  it  might  be 
thought,  the  severest  bosom  to  relent.  The  heart  of  Alfonso 
was,  however,  impregnable  to  the  appeal ;  and  Tasso,  in  another 
ode  to  the  princesses,  whose  pity  he  invoked  in  the  name  of 
their  own  mother,  who  had  herself  known,  if  not  the  like  horrors, 
the  like  solitude  of  imprisonment,  and  bitterness  of  soul.  "  Con- 
sidered merely  as  poems,"  says  Black,  "  these  canzoni  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful ;  but,  if  we  contemplate  them  as  the  produc- 
tions of  a  mind  diseased,  they  form  important  documents  in  the 
history  of  man." — Life  of  Tasso,  vol.  ii.  p.  408.] 

t  [As  to  the  indifference  which  the  Princess  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  for  the  misfortunes  of  Tasso,  and  the  little  effort  she 
made  to  obtain  his  liberty,  this  is  one  of  the  negative  arguments 
founded  on  an  hypothesis  that  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  a 
thousand  others  equally  plausible.  Was  not  the  Princess  anx- 
ious to  avoid  her  own  ruin?  In  taking  too  warm  an  interest  for 
the  poet,  did  she  not  risk  destroying  herself,  without  saving 
him?  —  FoscoLO.] 
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And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  they  were 

Flit  by  me ;  —  they  are  gone  — I  am  the  same. 

And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew ; 

I  knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I  knew 

A  Princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard  ; 

I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 

Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  reward ; 

And  if  my  eyes  revealed  it,  they,  alas ! 

"Were  punished  by  the  silentness  of  thine, 

And  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  repine. 

Thou  wert  to  me  a  crystal-girded  shrine. 

Worshipped  at  holy  distance,  and  around 

Hallowed  and  meekly  kissed  the  saintly  ground ; 

Not  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  Love 

Had  robed  thee  with  a  glory,  and  arrayed 

Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismayed  — 

Oh  !  not  dismayed  —  but  awed,  like  One  above  ; 

And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 

A  something  which  all  softness  did  surpass  — 

I  know  not  how  —  thy  genius  mastered  mine  — 

My  star  stood  still  before  thee  :  —  if  it  were 

Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design. 

That  sad  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear ; 

But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  be 

Fit    for    this    cell,    which    wrongs    me  —  but   for 

thee. 
The  very  love  which  locked  me  to  my  chain 
Hath    lightened    half    its    weight;    and    for    the 

rest. 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigor  to  sustain, 
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And  look  to  thee  with  undivided  breast, 
And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Pain.* 

VI. 

It  is  no  marvel  —  from  my  very  birth 

My  soul  was  drunk  with  love,  —  which  did  pervade 

And  mingle  with  whate'er  I  saw  on  earth ; 

Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 

Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers. 

And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise. 

Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 

Of  waving  trees,  and  dreamed  uncounted  hours. 

Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering  ;  and  the  Wise 

Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me,  and  said 

Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made. 

And  such  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  woe, 

And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow ;  — 

And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  weep. 

But  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 

Eeturned  and  wept  alone,  and  dreamed  again 

The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 

And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 

With  feehngs  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain  ; 

And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One  Want, 

But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 

*  [Tasso's  profound  and  unconquerable  love  for  Leonora,  sus- 
taining itself  without  hope  throughout  years  of  darkness  and 
solitude,  breathes  a  moral  dignity  over  all  his  sentiments,  and  we 
feel  the  strength  and  power  of  his  noble  spirit  in  the  un-upbraid- 
ing  devotedness  of  his  passion. —  Wilson.] 
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I  found  the  thing  I  sought  —  and  that  was  thee ; 
And  then  I  lost  my  being  all  to  be 
Absorbed  in  thine  —  the  world  was  past  away  — 
Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me  ! 

VII. 

I  loved  all  Solitude  —  but  little  thought 
To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant ;  —  had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave,* 
But  who  hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave  ? 
Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  suffer  more 
Than  the  wrecked  sailor  on  his  desert  shore  ; 
The  world  is  all  before  him  —  mine  is  here 
Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier. 
What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye 
And  with  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky  — 
I  will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof. 
Although  'tis  clouded  by  my  dungeon  roof. 

VIII. 

Yet  do  I  feel  at  times  my  mind  decline,t 
But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay :  —  I  see 

*  [MS.  —  "  My  mind  like  theirs  adapted  to  its  grave."] 
t  ["  Nor  do  I  lament,"  -wrote  Tasso,  shortly  after  his  confine- 
ment, "  that  my  heart  is  deluged  with  almost  constant  misery, 
that  my  head  is  always  heavy  and  often  painful,  that  my  sight 
and  hearing  are  much  impaired,  and  that  all  my  frame  is  be- 
come spare  and  meagre ;  but,  passing  all  this  with  a  short  sigh. 
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Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine, 

And  a  strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 

With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 

The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free  ; 

But  much  to  One,  who  long  hath  suffered  so, 

Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place, 

And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase. 

I  thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  Man, 

But    Spirits    may    be    leagued    with    them  —  all 

Earth 
Abandons  —  Heaven  forgets  me  ;  — in  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can. 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  further,  —  and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assail. 
Why  in  this  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved 
Like  steel  in  tempering  fire  ?  because  I  loved  ? 
Because  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see, 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  me. 

IX. 

I  once  was  quick  in  feeling  —  that  is  o'er ; 
My  scars  are  callous,  or  I  should  have  dashed 
My  brain  against  these  bars,  as  the  sun  flashed 
In  mockery  through  them ;  —  if  I  bear  and  bore 

what  1  would  bewail  is  the  infirmity  of  my  mind.  My  mind 
sleeps,  not  thinks;  my  fancy  is  chill,  and  forms  no  pictm-es; 
my  negligent  senses  will  no  longer  furnish  the  images  of  things  ; 
my  hand  is  sluggish  in  writing,  and  my  pen  seems  as  if  it  shrunk, 
from  the  oflSce.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  chained  in  all  my  operations; 
and  as  if  I  were  overcome  by  an  unwonted  numbness  and 
oppressive  stupor." —  Opere,  t.  viii.  p.  258.] 
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The  mucli  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 
Which  hath  no  words,  —  't  is  that  I  would  not  die 
And  sanction  with  self -slaughter  the  dull  lie 
Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of  shame 
Stamp  Madness  deep  into  my  memory, 
And  woo  Compassion  to  a  blighted  name, 
Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 
No  —  it  shall  be  immortal !  —  and  I  make 
A  future  temple  of  my  present  cell, 
Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake.* 
While  thou,  Ferrara !  when  no  longer  dwell 
The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down. 
And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  heartless  halls, 
A  poet's  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown,  — 
A  poet's  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown. 
While  strangers  wonder  o'er  thy  unpeopled  walls  !  f 
And  thou,  Leonora  !  —  thou  —  who  wert  ashamed 
That  such  as  I  could  love  —  who  blushed  to  hear 
To  less  than  monarchs  that  thou  couldst  be  dear, 
Go  !  tell  thy  brother,  that  my  heart,  untamed 

*  [MS.  —  "  Which  I  after-da^f  I  ^^^^^  ""^^^  ^°^  ^^  sake."] 
t  [Those  who  indulge  in  the  dreams  of  earthly  retribution  will 
observe,  that  the  cruelty  of  Alfonso  was  not  left  without  its 
recompense,  even  in  his  own  person.  He  survived  the  affection 
of  his  subjects  and  of  his  dependants,  who  deserted  him  at  his 
death;  and  suffered  his  body  to  be  interred  without  princely  or 
decent  honors.  His  last  wishes  were  neglected ;  his  testament 
cancelled.  His  kinsman,  Don  Csesar,  shrank  from  the  excom- 
munication of  the  Vatican,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  or  rather 
suspense,  Ferrara  passed  away  for  ever  from  the  dominion  of 
the  house  of  Este.  —  Hobhouse.] 
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By  grief,  years,  weariness  —  and  it  may  be 

A  taint  of  that  he  would  impute  to  me  — 

From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this, 

Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abyss, 

Adores  thee  still; — and  add — that  when  the  towers 

And  battlements  which  guard  his  joyous  hours 

Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot, 

Or  left  untended  in  a  dull  repose, 

This  —  this  —  shall  be  a  consecrated  spot ! 

But  Thou  —  when  all  that  Birth  and  Beauty  throws 

Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct  —  shalt  have 

One  half  the  laurel  which  o'ershades  my  grave. 

No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart. 

As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my  heart.* 

Yes,  Leonora !  it  shall  be  our  fate 

To  be  entwined  for  ever  — but  too  late  !  f 


( wring    ^ 
*  [MS. —  "As  none  in  life  could  <  -wrench  >  thee  from  my  heart."] 

( rend       ) 

t  [The  "  pleasures  of  imagination"  have  been  explained  and 
justified  by  Addison  in  prose,  and  by  Akenside  in  verse;  but 
there  are  moments  of  real  life  when  its  miseries  and  its  necessi- 
ties seem  to  overpower  and  destroy  them.  The  history  of  man- 
kind, however,  furnishes  proofs,  that  no  bodily  suffering,  no 
adverse  circumstances,  operating  on  our  material  nature  will 
extinguish  the  spirit  of  imagination.  Perhaps  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  this  so  very  affecting  and  so  very  sublime  as  the  case 
of  Tasso.  They  who  have  seen  the  dark  horror-striking  dun- 
geon-hole at  Ferrara,  in  which  he  was  confined  seven  years 
under  the  imputation  of  madness,  will  have  had  this  truth  im- 
pressed upon  their  hearts  in  a  manner  never  to  be  erased.  In 
this  vault,  of  which  the  sight  makes  the  hardest  heart  shudder, 
the  poet  employed  himself  in  finishing  and  correcting  his  im- 
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mortal  epic  poem.  Lord  Byron's  "  Lament "  on  this  subject  is 
as  sublime  and  profound  a  lesson  in  morality,  and  in  the  pictures 
of  the  recesses  of  the  human  soul,  as  it  is  a  production  most 
eloquent,  most  pathetic,  most  vigorous,  and  most  elevating 
among  the  gifts  of  the  Muse.  The  bosom  which  is  not  touched 
■with  it  —  the  fancy  which  is  not  warmed,  —  the  understanding 
which  is  not  enlightened  and  exalted  by  it,  is  not  fit  for  human 
intercourse.  If  Lord  Byron  had  written  nothing  but  this,  to 
deny  him  the  praise  of  a  grand  poet  would  have  been  flagrant 
injustice  or  gross  stupidity.  —  Sik  Egekton  Brydges.] 
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I. 

Oh  Venice  !  Venice !  when  thy  marble  walls 

Are  level  with  the  waters,  there  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  o'er  thy  sunken  halls, 

A  loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea ! 
If  I,  a  northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee, 
What  should  thy  sons  do  ?  —  any  thing  but  weep : 
And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep. 
In  contrast  with  their  fathers  —  as  the  slime. 
The  dull  green  ooze  of  the  receding  deep, 
Is  with  the  dashing  of  the  spring-tide  foam. 
That  drives  the  sailor  shipless  to  his  home. 
Are  they  to  those  that  were  ;  and  thus  they  creep, 
Crouching   and   crab-like,   through    their    sapping 

streets. 
Oh  !  agony  —  that  centuries  should  reap 
No  mellower  harvest !     Thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  wealth  and  glory  turned  to  dust  and  tears  ; 
And  every  monument  the  stranger  meets. 
Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a  mourner  greets ; 
And  even  the  Lion  all  subdued  appears, 
And  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barbarian  drum, 

(269) 
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With  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repeats 

The  echo  of  thy  tyrant's  voice  along 

The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  song. 

That  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  with  the  throng 

Of  gondolas  —  and  to  the  busy  hum 

Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 

Were  but  the  overheating  of  the  heart, 

And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 

The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 

From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood 

Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  blood. 

But  these  are  better  than  the  gloomy  errors, 

The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay, 

When    Vice    walks    forth    with    her    unsoftened 

terrors. 
And  Mirth  is  madness,  and  but  smiles  to  slay ; 
And  Hope  is  nothing  but  a  false  delay, 
The  sick  man's  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  death, 
When  Faintness,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  Pain, 
And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 
Of  the  cold  staggering  race  which  Death  is  winning. 
Steals  vein  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pulse  away ; 
Yet  so  relieving  the  o'ertortured  clay, 
To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  breath. 
And  freedom  the  mere  numbness  of  his  chain ;  — 
And  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  how  again 
He  feels  his  spirit  soaring  —  albeit  weak. 
And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seek ; 
And  as  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gasps, 
That  his  thin  finger  feels  not  what  it  clasps, 
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And  so  the  film  comes  o'er  him  —  and  the  dizzy- 
Chamber  swims  round  and  round  —  and  shadows 

busy, 
At  which  he  vainly  catches,  flit  and  gleam, 
Till  the  last  rattle  chokes  the  strangled  scream, 
And  all  is  ice  and  blackness,  —  and  the  earth 
That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth. 

IT. 

There  is  no  hope  for  nations  !  —  Search  the  page 

Of  many  thousand  years  —  the  daily  scene, 
The  flow  and  ebb  of  each  recurring  age. 
The  everlasting  to  be  which  hath  been, 
Hath  taught  us  nought  or  little :  still  we  lean 
On  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 
Our  strength  away  in  wrestling  with  the  air ; 
For  't  is  our  nature  strikes  us  down  :  the  beasts 
Slaughtered  in  hourly  hecatombs  for  feasts 
Are  of  as  high  an  order  —  they  must  go 
Even  where   their  driver   goads  them,  though    to 

slaughter. 
Ye  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as  water, 
"What  have  they  given  your  children  in  return  ? 
A  heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 
A  blindfold  bondage,  where  your  hire  is  blows. 
What !  do  not  yet  the  red-hot  ploughshares  burn, 
O'er  which  you  stumble  in  a  false  ordeal. 
And  deem  this  proof  of  loyalty  the  real; 
Kissing  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scars. 
And  glorying  as  you  tread  the  glowing  bars  ? 
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All  that  your  sires  have  left  you,  all  that  Time 
Bequeathes  of  free,  and  History  of  sublime, 
Spring  from  a  different  theme  !  —  Ye  see  and  read, 
Admire  and  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed ! 
Save  the  few  spirits,  who,  despite  of  all, 
And  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engendered 
By  the  down-thundering  of  the  prison-wall, 
And  thirst  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters  tendered. 
Gushing  from  freedom's  fountains  —  when  the  crowd, 
Maddened  with  centuries  of  draught,  are  loud, 
And  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain 
The  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain 
Heavy  and  sore, — in  which  long  yoked  they  ploughed 
The  sand,  —  or  if  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain, 
'Twas  not  for  them,  their  necks  were   too  much 

bowed, 
And  their  dead  palates  chewed  the  cud  of  pain :  — 
Yes  !  the  few  spirits  —  who,  despite  of  deeds 
Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause 
Those  momentary  starts  from  Nature's  laws, 
Which,  like  the  pestilence  and  earthquake,  smite 
But  for  a  term,  then  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 
With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 
With  a  few  summers,  and  again  put  forth 
Cities  and  generations  —  fair,  when  free  — 
For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bud  for  thee  I 

III. 

Glory  and  Empire !  once  upon  these  towers 
With  Freedom  —  godlike  Triad  !  how  ye  sate ! 
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The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 
Wlien  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate, 
But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit  —  in  her  fate 
All  were  enwrapped :  the  feasted  monarchs  knew 
And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  hate, 
Although  they  humbled  —  with  the  kingly  few 
The  many  felt,  for  from  all  days  and  climes 
She  was  the  voyager's  worship  ;  —  even  her  crimes 
Were  of  the  softer  order  —  born  of  Love, 
She  drank  no  blood,  nor  fattened  on  the  dead, 
But  gladdened  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread ; 
For  these  restored  the  Cross,  that  from  above 
Hallowed  her  sheltering  banners,  which  incessant 
Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  Crescent, 
Which,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled.  Earth  may  thank 
The  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  which  clank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 
The  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles  ; 
Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common  woe. 
And  called  the  "  kingdom"  of  a  conquering  foe,  — 
But  knows  what  all  —  and,  most  of  all,  we  know  — 
With  what  set  gilded  terms  a  tyrant  juggles  ! 

IV. 

The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone 
O'er  the  three  fractions  of  the  groaning  globe ; 

Venice  is  crushed,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 
A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe ; 

If  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestrides  alone 

His  chainless  mountains,  'tis  but  for  a  time, 
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For  tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  groAvn, 
And  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.     One  great  clime, 
Whose  vigorous  offspring  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  tlieir  fathers  fought  for,  and 
Bequeathed  —  a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand, 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land. 
Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's  motion, 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  wei'e  a  wand 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science  — 
Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquer'd  and  sublime, 
Above  the  far  Atlantic !  —  She  has  taught 
Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag, 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag. 
May  strike   to  those  whose  red  right  hands  have 
bought  [for  ever 

Rights    cheaply    earned    with    blood.  —  Still,   still, 
Better,  though  each  man's  life-blood  were  a  river, 
That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 
Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins. 
Dammed  like  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and  chains, 
And  moving,  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep. 
Three  paces,  and  then  filtering :  —  better  be 
■\V"here  the  extinguished  Spartans  still  are  free, 
In  their  proud  charnel  of  Thermopylas, 
Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh,  —  or  o'er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  cuiTcnt  to  the  ocean  add. 
One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fathers  had. 
One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee ! 
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